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Soundings  in  the  military  and  political  waters  undertaken 
during  the  past  month  by  the  Kaiser  and  his  advisers  revealed 
a  state  of  things  so  alarming  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  better 
it  without  dismissing  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  From  the 
drastic  nature  of  the  remedy  we  may  infer  the  malignity  of  the 
disease.  Falkenhayn  has  received  as  successor  a  popular  hero 
to  whose  word  and  deed  a  magical  potency  is  ascribed  by  the 
masses.  For  the  teaching  of  events  and  the  urgencies  of  the  war 
have  painfully  impressed  the  Teuton  leaders,  and  the  shadow 
of  coming  changes  more  redoubtable  still  has  been  flung  across  the 
surface  of  the  present.  Germany  is  stirred  to  her  low^est  depths. 
Easy-going  Austria  has  become  nervous.  Hungary  is  panic- 
stricken.  The  Young  Turks  are  seeking  comfort  in  the  reflection 
that  everything  that  happens  was  written  in  the  book  of  Fate. 
And  the  Bulgars  are  already  lighting  their  tallow  candle  in 
honour  of  the  Russian  devil.  Germany’s  lines  are  indeed  fallen 
in  unpleasant  places.  Italy’s  declaration  of  war  against  her,  the 
capture  of  Gorizia,  Russia’s  victories  over  the  Austrians,  the 
advance  of  the  French  and  British  on  the  Western  front,  and 
Eoumania’s  intervention  on  the  Allies’  side  have  filled  her  cup 
of  tribulation  to  overflowing.  Visions  of  defeat  and  humiliation 
flit  across  the  Teuton  brain  and  are  reproduced  from  time  to 
time  in  newspapers  and  reviews  by  men  like  Maximilian  Harden, 
Theodor  Wolff,  and  Rakoffsky,  and  above  the  noise  of  debates 
on  responsibility  for  the  war  and  responsibility  for  the  mistakes 
of  generals  and  diplomats  the  cry  is  heard  that  something  must 
be  done,  and  done  at  once,  to  save  the  situation  which  recent 
developments  have  rendered  embarrassing. 

The  first  of  those  awkward  occurrences  in  the  political  domain 
»as  Italy’s  declaration  of  w’ar.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
:ome  as  a  great  surprise  or  to  have  impressed  either  group  of 
)elligerents  as  a  new  factor  in  the  struggle.  Logically,  Italy 
>iight  to  have  been  at  war  with  Germany  ever  since  May,  1915, 
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instead  of  which  she  was  bound  to  her  by  a  brand-new  Treaty 
signed  on  the  21st  of  that  month  in  Berlin.  Politically,  the 
situation  that  ensued  was  unprecedented  in  the  intercourse  of 
hations.  That  Treaty  provided  for  the  life  and  property  of  Italian 
subjects  in  Germany  and  of  German  subjects  in  Italy,  and  among 
its  immediate  effects  was  the  continuation  of  the  payment  of 
pensions  by  Germany  to  Italian  harvesters  and  factory  hands 
who  had  worked  a  number  of  years  in  the  Fatherland,  and  the 
inviolability  of  the  property  of  German  subjects  in  the  Peninsula, 
which  amounted  to  about  three  thousand  million  francs.  It  is 
evident  who  was  the  gainer  by  this  transaction.  The  Salandra 
Cabinet,  however,  taking  account  of  the  alleged  feeling  among 
the  commercial  and  other  classes  of  Italy,  refused  to  meddle  with 
these  odd  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  although 
Bavarian  soldiers  fought  against  Italy  in  the  Trentino  and 
German  submarines  sank'  Italian  ships  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Italy’s  exports  found  their  way  in  large  quantities  to  our  enemies 
and  the  state  of  war  was  resolutely  eschewed.  It  may  have  been 
unjust  to  suspect  our  brave  Allies  of  unavowed  aims,  as  was  s 
often  done  down  to  the  end  of  last  August,  but  it  w-as  ah 
impossible  to  explain  away  or  justify  her  anomalous  relations. 

The  main  factor  which  brought  about  the  desired  change  anil 
cleared  the  situation  was  the  fall  of  the  Salandra  Cabinet  and  tlv 
entry  of  Signori  Boselli  and  Bissolati  into  the  Ministry.  Wha: 
happened  besides  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  tw'o  countries  h 
contentious  matter  with  which  we.  are  not  now  concerned.  Tc 
the  Italian  assertions  that  the  compact  was  broken  by  the  oth« 
side  are  opposed  German  denials,  and  one  may  be  pardoned  foi 
affirming  that  whichever  side  is  right  the  ensuing  cause  for  the 
declaration  of  war  would  not  be  half  so  convincing  as  that  whicn 
was  deemed  inadequate  in  May,  1915.  Nor  would  it  be  right  h 
blink  the  facts  that  it  was  far  more  to  Germany’s  than  to  Italy'; 
interest  that  war  should  be  avoided,  and  that  the  Berlin  ^Minister 
displayed  their  consciousness  of  the  advantages  they  were  reap 
ing  in  their  firm  decision  not  to  be  provoked  into  a  declaratio 
of  war.  Italy  had,  for  instance,  denounced  last  June  the  Treat; 
of  May,  1915,  but  the  Berlin  Government  kept  the  matter  seer? 
and  no  newspaper  was  allowed  to  announce  it.  Profe-o' 
Salandra,  as  Premier,  informed  the  Italian  Chamber  that  Ital 
accepted  those  resolutions  of  the  Paris  Economic  ConfereiM 
which  had  been  adopted  for  the  duration  of  the  present  wu 
This  announcement,  which  was  public,  was  also  obviously  incoi 
patible  with  the  maintenance  by  Italy  of  her  May  Treaty  vi 
Germany.  But  Bethmann-Hollw'eg  and  Jagow  made  no  sig 
It  was  the  Italian  Government  which  had  finally  to  make  ;; 
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choice  between  the  two  series  of  obligations,  and  it  naturally 
chose  those  which  linked  it  with  the  Entente.  It  was  that 
decision  and  the  resolutions  taken  by  the  Cabinet  Council  in 
Rome  on  August  3rd,  providing  for  measures  to  be  employed 
against  Germany  in  the  Allies’  economic  self-defence  after  the 
war,  that  finally  put  an  end  to  the  unprecedented  state  of  political 
hostility,  military  neutrality,  and  economic  alliance  in  which 
Italy  was  living  with  Germany. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Teutons  had  not  let  the  grass  grow 
under  their  feet.  Knowing  how  the  wind  was  blowing  they 
took  their  precautions.  Those  who  possessed  territory  in  Italy 
sold  it  to  their  Italian  friends  without  haste  or  sensible  loss. 
The  Schuckert  Company,  for  example,  and  its  offspring,  the 
Continental  Co.  for  electrical  enterprises,  of  Niirnberg,  and  a 
host  of  others,  were  disposed  of  to  Italians.  “In  this  way,” 
writes  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  “the  sudden  shock  has  been 
deadened  which  Italy’s  new  orientation  would  have  adminis¬ 
tered.”  ^ 

To  the  reasons  already  enumerated  for  declaring  war  on 
Germany  we  may  perhaps  add  Italy’s  participation  in  the 
Salonica  expedition,  although  the  number  of  Germans  whom 
they  might  find  opposed  to  them  there  w^ould  probably  not  exceed 
that  which  they  had  ignored  in  the  Trentino.  It  has  been 
affirmed,"  however,  that  the  Germans  declared  they  would  shoot 
every  Italian  whom  they  encountered  in  the  Salonica  expedition 
as  a  franc  tireur.  However  this  may  be,  the  new  Italian  Govern- 

iment  has  at  last  done  away  with  the  equivocal  situation  that 
existed  so  long,  and  the  Allies  rejoice  accordingly.  A  month 
before  war  wms  formally  declared  the  decision -had  fallen.  This 
was  an  open  secret  which  speedily  reached  Berlin,  and  was 
reflected  in  the  leading  articles  of  the  German  Press.  Revela¬ 
tions  were  also  hinted  at  which  would  prove  the  extent  to  which 
Italy  had  been  patient  and  Germany  aggressive.  But  the  fact 
,iji8  too  well  knowm  to  need  further  proof.  Much  more  interest- 
,!ling  was  the  assumption  that  the  Treaty  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
[Iwould  at  last  be  published.  The  reasons  why  this  historic  docu- 
Jmeut  has  been  so  carefully  kept  from  the  public  eye,  at  a 
..  inoment  too  when  most  of  the  secret  papers  that  bear  upon  the 
.1  origins  of  the  war  have  been  given  to  the  world,  have  never  been 
Iivulged.  Speculation,  how^ever,  is  rife  on  the  subject,  and  the 
„  iheory  most  in  vogue  among  the  critical  is  one  w^hich  should,  if 
ndeed  it  can,  be  exploded  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

The  declaration  of  war  absolved  me  from  a  promise  not  to 

'j  (1)  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  August  8th,  1916. 

(2)  Le  Temps,  September  2nd,  1916. 
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disclose  an  incident  that  characterises  the  action  of  the  late 
Italian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Marchese  di  San 
Giuliano,  upon  whom  many  look  askance  as  a  staunch  friend  of 
Germany.  I,  who  knew  him  and  discussed  with  him  his  policy 
and  that  of  his  predecessors  in  office,  have  always  borne  witness 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  neither  Germanophil  nor  Anglophil,  but 
simply  an  Italian  patriot  and  a  statesman  of  fair  endowments. 
Italy’s  membership  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  he  was  w'ont  to  say, 
“is  the  result  of  an  insistent  search  by  the  leaders  of  the  nation 
for  a  comprehensive  and  safe  principle  for  guaranteeing  peace 
and  the  status  quo  on  which  peace  depends.”  But  for  some 
time  before  he  died  there  was  not  much  life  left  in  it. 

When  the  Austrian  Archduke  was  assassinated  on  June  23rd, 
di  San  Giuliano  was  alarmed  by  the  use  to  which  this  crime 
would,  he  foresaw,  be  put  as  a  lever  to  exert  pressure  on  Serbia. 

It  speaks  well  for  his  accuracy  of  vision  that  his  forecast  in  all 
its  details  was  borne  out  by  subsequent  events.  Thrice  in  the 
course  of  the  first  week  of  July  he  made  friendly  but  frank 
representations  to  the  Cabinets  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  through 
the  Italian  Ambassadors  there.  He  virtually  said  to  his  two 
foreign  colleagues  ;  “Your  policy  takes  account  of  two  alterna¬ 
tives  and  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground  of  eventualities.  You 
fancy  that  you  may  succeed  in  imposing  your  will  on  Serbia 
to-day  as  you  did  during  the  Bosnian  crisis,  and  that  it  you  fail 
in  this  the  worst  that  can  happen  is  that  Eussia  wdll  take  Serbia’s 
part  and  you  will  have  only  those  tw’o  to  deal  with.  In  the 
former  case  you  will  have  exalted  your  horn  greatly  and  won  a 
brilliant  diplomatic  success ;  in  the  latter  you  will  gather  mili¬ 
tary  laurels  with  ease  and  certainty.  Pray  let  me  assure  you 
that  you  are  making  a  miscalculation.  Your  reading  of  the  inter¬ 
national  situation,  which  has  changed  fundamentally  during  those 
few  years,  is  erroneous.  The  Entente  Powers  are  no  longer  in 
the  mood  to  brook  arbitrary  acts  and  they  will  oppose  you  reso¬ 
lutely.  Russia  will  certainly  take  Serbia’s  part,  and,  w’hat  is 
more  to  the  point,  France  will  stand  by  Russia.  And  if  France 
be  involved  in  the  war  Britain  will  not  leave  her  in  the  lurch. 

“Consequently,  your  present  policy,  if  persisted  in,  must 
inevitably  lead  to  a  European  war,  and  for  that  reason  we 
earnestly  request  you  to  desist  from  it.  We  do  this  all  the  more 
frankly  because  aggression  against  Serbia  cannot  but  impair 
Italian  interests,  and  as  our  Treaty  with  you  is  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  and  of  the  status  quo  it  is  our  duty,  as  well 
as  our  right,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  consequences  of  your 
policy,  which  are  as  clear  as  is  the  trend  of  the  policy  itself. 

Di  San  Giuliano  having  thus  indirectly  shown  his  own  hand 
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!  in  the  interests  of  peace  was  punished  by  his  Allies,  who  kept 
j  him  in  the  dark  respecting  their  intentions  and  the  steps  by 
i  which  they  w^ere  striving  to  realise  them.  To  his  mind  the  issues 
were  clear-cut.  And  he  had  the  moral  courage  to  speak  plainly 
!  and  in  time.  Thus  he  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  his  German 
and  Austrian  colleagues  that  the  violation  of  Serbia’s  independ¬ 
ence  which  they  meditated  would  to  his  thinking  be  tantamount 
■  to  an  encroachment  on  Italy’s  rights,  and  w^ould  also  be  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Alliance. 
But  even  had  he  been,  as  w^ere  eminent  members  of  the  present 
I  Italian  Cabinet,  of  the  opinion  that  Italy  was  bound  to  take  her 
stand  by  her  two  Allies,  w’e  might  deplore  the  short-sightedness 
I  that  prevented  him  from  discerning  the  nation’s  interests,  but 
1  we  should  have  no  grounds  for  calling  his  sincerity  or  his 
patriotism  in  question.  Baron  Sonnino,  who  held  that  view  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  creator  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  is 
implicitly  and  deservedly  trusted  by  all  the  Governments  of  the 
Entente. 

The  circumstance  that  this  last-named  statesman  kept  his 
place  in  the  new  Cabinet  has  given  rise  to  misleading  comments. 
It  has  been  contended,  for  example,  that  foreign  pressure  main¬ 
tained  him  there.  The  statement,  in  so  far  as  it  touches  the 
.\llied  Cabinets,  is  false.  The  British  Government,  which  was 
also  accused  of  striving  to  hinder  M.  Sazonoff’s  resignation,  has 
for  principle,  from  which  it  never  swerves,  to  accept  whatever 
Minister  is  in  office  without  comment  and  to  avoid  even  the 

I  appearance  of  anything  w'hich  might  smack  of  dissatisfaction  or 
eagerness.  And  the  local  representatives  of  the  British  Govern- 
I  ment,  who  are  aware  of  this  attitude,  would  certainly  never 
depart  from  it  deliberately.  Moreover,  Baron  Sonnino’ s 
presence  at  the  Consulta  is  as  much  an  Italian  asset  as  it  is 
]  supposed  to  be  an  Entente  desire,  for  his  probity,  sincerity,  and 
moderation  are  proverbial.  A  month  has  not  yet  elapsed  since 
he  poured  balm  on  the  wounds  caused  by  the  fierce  contest 
between  .Italian  extremists  and  the  Jugo-Slavs.  He  who  never 
receives  a  journalist  had  a  long  and  interesting  talk  with  one 
of  the  profession  who  is  regarded  in  Italy  as  the  spokesman  of 
a  number  of  Jugo-Slavs.  In  this  demonstrative  way  he 
*  encouraged  the  Press  organs  of  both  parties  to  compose  their 
[quarrel  and  imitate  the  moderation  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown. 
The  mention  of  the  strong,  steady,  and  conflicting  currents 
'  that  moved  the  Italian  people  in  the  first  days  of  August,  1914, 
brings  one  to  the  second  historic  event  that  has  reduced  the 
Central  Empires  to  their  present  piteous  plight.  To  Italy’s 
’  iinfluence,  steadily  exerted,  Roumania’s  decision  to  join  the  Allies 
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has  been  frequently  ascribed  of  late.  This  unnatural  explan&. 
tion  of  a  natural  political  phenomenon  is  not  only  unfounded  in 
fact,  but  unjust  in  tendency.  No  self-respecting  people  holds 
itself  so  cheap  that  it  allows  another  to  entice  it  into  the  vortex 
of  a  world-war,  and  of  all  European  statesmen  M.  Bratianu  is 
perhaps  the  last  of  whom  it  could  be  said  that  he  is  accessible 
to  sentiment  or  open  to  persuasion.  He  is  a  realist  of  the 
extreme  school,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Orpheus 
himself,  who  moved  the  stones,  could  draw  the  Boumanian 
Premier  from  the  road  to  the  national  goal  which  he  had  set 
out  to  reach.  His  Sphinx-like  attitude  during  the  last  twenty- 
six  months  leaves  little  doubt  on  that  subject.  In  one  respect, 
however,  Italy  had  indirectly  and  unwittingly  a  considerable 
influence  on  Boumania. 

As  soon  as  Germany  had  burned  her  boats  and  appealed  to 
the  sword  the  question  became  urgent  what  course  her  Allies 
would  strike  out.  Besides  Bulgaria,  whose  engagements  were 
unknown  to  the  Entente  Powers,  there  were  Italy  and  Boumania 
to  consider.  The  latter  country  was  allied  to  the  Central 
Empires  by  a  Treaty  concluded  in  the  year  1883  and  renewed 
several  times  since  then,  the  last  occasion  being  in  the  year 
1912,  during  the  Balkan  War.  This  compact,  which  was 
extended  to  Italy  in  1888,  was  not  based  on  that  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  but  on  the  earlier  Austro-Hungarian-German  Alliance. 
By  its  terms  ^  the  co-operation  of  the  four  countries  in  dealing 
with  the  Near  East  was  established,  the  defence  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern  dynasty  in  Hungary  was  promised  in  case  of  need; 
Boumania  bound  herself  to  construct  fortifications  against 
Bussian  aggression,  not  to  conclude  any  political  or  economic 
alliance  with  any  other  State  without  the  knowledge  and  assent 
of  her  Allies,  and  not  to  encourage  disaffection  among  the 
Boumanians  of  Austria-Hungary.  Should  opportunity  serve, 
Boumania’ 8  efforts  to  widen  her  frontiers  at  the  expense  of 
Bussia,  Serbia,  or  in  the  Dobrudja  would  be  backed  by  her  Allies, 
and  in  ease  Austria  were  attacked  by  Bussia,  Turkey,  or  Serbia 
it  would  be  Boumania’ s  duty  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  Habs- 
burg  Monarchy  and  place  all  her  forces  and  all  her  strongholds 
at  the  disposition  of  her  Ally.  Lastly,  if  while  the  Treaty  was 
in  force  Austria-Hungary  should  put  the  Balkan  States  under 
her  protectorate,  Boumania  would  profit  largely  by  Hungary’s 
acquisitions. 

Now  this  covenant,  which  afterwards  comprehended  Italy, 
had  one  flaw  ;  concluded  by  King  Carol  alone,  it  had  never  beer 

(1)  I  am  unable  to  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  text.  The  existence, 
scope,  and  easential  terms  of  the  Treaty,  however,  are  not  open  to  question. 
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submitted  either  to  the  Parliament  or  to  a  Cabinet  Council,  and 
was  therefore  null  and  void.  Each  Prime  Minister  after  he  had 
taken  office  was  made  cognisant  of  the  arrangement,  but  was 
bound  to  absolute  secrecy.  Now  the  Monarch,  although  only  a 
constitutional  ruler,  enjoyed  a  degree  of  freedom  of  initiative  in 
matters  of  foreign  policy  which  is  usually  reserved  to  autocrats. 
This  privilege,  however,  was  based  exclusively  on  the  tacit  con¬ 
sent  of  all  parties  in  the  State,  and  no  serious  protest  was  ever 
raised  by  any  of  them  against  his  openly  avowed  prepossession 
fw  the  Central  Empires  in  general  or  for  Austria  in  particular. 
But  this  concession  neither  implied  nor  involved  a  change  in  the 
constitutional  law  of  the  realm,  which  lays  it  down  that  treaties 
with  foreign  countries  to  be  binding  must  have  been  ratified  by 
the  legislature.  The  circumstance  that  this  one  was  counter¬ 
signed  by  the  Premier  goes  for  nothing,  because  he  has  no 
authority  to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  Parliament. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Italy,  who  also  had  a  Treaty  with 
the  Central  Empires,  was  considering  her  position  when  King 
Carol  called  a  Crown  Council  at  Bucharest  for  August  3rd  to 
discuss  the  situation  and  concert  means  of  action.  He  was  a 
straight,  honourable  man  who  held  that,  having  given  his  promise 
in  1883  to  the  Central  Empires,  it  was  now  his  duty  to  redeem 
his  word.  To  the  Ministers  and  ex-Ministers  assembled  in  the 
Council  Hall  he  revealed  the  existence  of  the  Treaty,  accentuated 
the  benefits  which  it  had  conferred  on  the  people,  and  proposed 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  Ally  which  he  had  taken  over  in  the 
name  of  the  nation.  But  his  words  evoked  no  responsive  echo. 
A  number  of  the  members  present  repudiated  an  obligation  taken 
over  without  their  authority,  without  their  knowledge,  without 
the  usual  tests  and  the  constitutional  ratification.  Some,  like 
M.  Carp,  fell  in  with  the  King’s  proposal,  but  it  was  in  danger 
of  being  rejected.  Then  the  Monarch  appealed  to  their  sense 
of  honour  and  asked  them  what  figure  Roumania  would  cut  in 
Europe  if  she  left  friends  of  thirty  years’  standing  in  the  lurch, 
especially  as  Italy,  who  was  in  the  same  boat  with  Roumania, 
was  certain  to  keep  her  promise  and  draw  the  sword  with 

(Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 

His  stirring  words  made  a  deep  impression  on  all  the  members 
of  the  Council,  for  they  believed  that  Italy  would  take  the  course 
traced  by  the  King.  In  fact,  for  the  previous  forty-eight  hours 
M.  Bratianu  had  been  expecting  a  telegram  from  Rome  inform- 
^  ing  him  of  Italy’s  decision.  It  was  already  three  o’clock  in  the 
c  afternoon  and  no  despatch  had  been  delivered.  The  members 
of  the  Council  were  growing  nervous,  for  a  decision  had  to  be 
come  to  in  one  sense  or  the  other,  the  Monarch  having  put  the 
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question.  If  only  some  guidance  from  without  were  available! 
The  King,  indeed,  had  used  Italy’s  readiness  to  meet  her  obliga- 
tions  as  an  argument.  And  it  was  undoubtedly  a  telling  con¬ 
sideration  ;  but  was  it  true?  Just  as  one  of  the  scales  was  about 
to  descend  and  the  Council,  under  the  impression  of  the  King’s 
address  and  on  the  assumption  that  Italy  would  declare  war  on 
France,  Bussia,  and  Britain,  was  on  the  point  of  recording  its 
vote,  a  messenger  entered  and  announced  the  Italian  Minister 
in  Bucharest,  Baron  Fasciotti,  who  requested  to  be  received  on 
a  matter  of  great  urgency.  Silence  fell  upon  the  assembly,  and 
the  King,  rising  and  requesting  the  members  to  await  his  return, 
left  the  hall  and  ordered  the  messenger  to  usher  in  the  diplo¬ 
matist.  A  few  minutes  later  the  Monarch  returned  and  straight¬ 
way  informed  the  members  that  Italy  had  decided  upon 
neutrality.  Most  of  the  statesmen  present  looked  relieved,  and 
the  King,  addressing  them,  admitted  frankly  that  it  was  super¬ 
fluous  in  the  circumstances  to  continue  the  discussion ;  for  if 
Italy,  whose  engagements  with  the  Central  Empires  did  not 
essentially  differ  from  those  of  Boumania,  deemed  it  compatible 
with  her  honour  to  remain  neutral,  there  was  no  pressing  motive 
why  Boumania  should  act  differently. 

To  that  extent  Italy’s  influence  was  felt  by  Boumania.  The 
negotiations  that  began  later  were  principally  with  Russia. 
They  were  broken  off,  resumed,  and  continued  on  and  off  until 
August  4th  this  year,  when  the  final  accord  was  signed  and 
ratified.  In  the  spring  of  1915  conversations  were  also  carried 
on  betw’een  Borne  and  Bucharest  with  a  view  to  the  simultaneous 
action  of  the  two  States,  but  for  reasons  into  which  it  would 
be  inopportune  to  enter  they  ended  unsatisfactorily.  It  was 
mainly  with  Bussia  that  M.  Bratianu  had  to  do.  I  have  more 
than  once  described  the  contentious  problems  that  came  up  for 
consideration — Boumania’s  demands,  the  Tsar’s  objections,  the 
effect  of  military  events  on  Bussia’ s  inflexibility,  and  finally  the 
impediment  which  they  offered  to  Boumania’s  active  inter¬ 
vention. 

The  sympathies  of  the  majority  of  the  Boumanian  people  were 
with  the  Allies  from  the  first,  and  in  especial  with  France,  to 
whose  last  Sovereign  Boumania  owes  the  union  of  her  two  halves, 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  her  consolidation  as  a  compact 
State.  But  no  country  nowadays  bases  its  policy  on  sympathy. 
Interest,  however,  reinforced  the  leanings  of  the  nation.  Tor 
however  deeply  the  loss  of  Bessarabia  to  Bussia  was  first  resented 
and  then  regretted,  it  was  from  the  incorporation  of  the 
Boumanians  of  Austria-Hungary  in  the  realm  that  the  people 
and  the  Government  looked  for  the  elevation  of  the  little  kingdom 
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I  to  the  level  of  a  powerful  Balkan  State.  So  true  is  this  that, 
contrary  to  the  statements  published  in  various  Press  organs, 
M  the  question  of  the  retrocession  of  Bessarabia  to  Koumania  was 
§  never  once  raised  or  alluded  to  in  the  conversations  that  took 
place  between  Bucharest  and  Petrograd. 

The  crucial  difficulty  during  the  twenty-four  months  of  the 
\\  war  was  to  bring  the  national  sympathies  into  accord  with  the 
all-important  factor  of  military  equipment  and  strategical 
[\  advantage.  And  at  the  outset  of  the  struggle  Eoumania,  unable 
to  do  either,  kept  aloof,  remaining  on  good  terms  with  both 
warring  groups.  She  had  no  choice.  “Eoumania,”  Bismarck 

i: 


warring  groups. 

^  said  in  1868,  “ought  to  cultivate  cordial  relations,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  all  her  neighbours  and  await  with  patience  until 
p  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  European  tree  drop  of  themselves  on  her 
^11  table.  She  is  forbidden  to  gather  these  fruits  herself,  especially 
tiey  are  unripe.”^  The  first  condition  to  be  realised  in 
the  present  case  before  she  could  safely  abandon  her  neutrality 


k  was  to  ascertain  which  group  of  belligerents  stood  to  win.  It 
p  is  of  little  purpose  to  inveigh  against  the  selfishness  or  cynicism 
of  a  line  of  policy  inspired  by  this  principle.  The  fact  is  that, 
even  were  the  axiom  worthy  of  condemnation  in  the  abstract, 
p  Roumania’s  position  as  an  ethnic  island  of  Latins  encircled  by 
Slavs  and  Teutons,  and  her  exposed  strategical  situation,  impose 
on  her  a  degree,  and  it  may  well  be  a  kind,  of  caution  different 
%  from  those  of  other  States.  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Serbia,  and  even 
Turkey  before  1914  might  have  erred  with  impunity,  but 
Eoumania’s  future  depended  on  her  avoiding  mistakes  in  time 
of  peace  and  not  departing  from  neutrality  in  war-time  except 
purpose  of  joining  the  victor.  That  was  the  policy 
pursued  by  M.  Bratianu,  and  the  only  objection  to  which  I 
thought  it  possibly  open  was  this  :  it  may  have  been  in 


Eoumania’s  power  at  an  earlier  stage  in  this  war  to  turn  the 
scales  in  favour  of  the  Entente  Powers  and  to  render  them  the 
w  victors.  Whether  this  was  really  so  it  is  now  impossible  to  say 
Pk  for  certain,  and  in  view  of  the  doubt,  which  only  the  responsible 
Uj  Government  was  qualified  to  solve,  it  would  be  unfair  to  con- 
Mdemn  the  Minister  for  exhibiting  too  great  care  to  avoid  a 
|||^atasirophe  or  too  great  eagerness  to  profit  by  an  opportunity. 
Owing  to  the  accessibility  of  the  country  to  attack  from  various 
sides  it  was  essential  that  Eussian  assistance  should  be  at  hand 
—a  condition  that  was  realised  only  by  the  presence  of  the  Tsar’s 
armies  in  the  Bukovina.  It  was  likewise  indispensable  that 
Roumania  should  be  amply  supplied  not  only  with  munitions  for 
the  opening  of  the  campaign,  but  also  with  abundant  sources  at 

(1)  Maximilian  Harden  in  the  Zukunft,  August,  1916. 
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which  to  replenish  the  depleted  stores  during  the  progress  of  i  the 
operations.  All  these  conditions,  military  and  political,  and  the 
certain  others  concerning  which  it  is  too  soon  to  say  anythinp  I 
having  been  fulfilled,  active  intervention  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  cul 
was  decided  on. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  before  the  decision  the  Germans  left  sus 
no  stone  unturned  to  repair  a  mistake  which  they  had  committed  Ge: 
last  January  and  to  persuade  the  Eoumanian  Government  to  Th 
hold  its  hand.  In  January  an  Austro-German  council  of  war  cha 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  the  plan  to  be  executed  in  for 
the  spring.  The  Austrian  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  Konrad  von  the 
Hoetzendorff,  urged  the  advisability  of  rigging  out  an  expedition  Hu 
against  Italy.  Like  Hindenburg,  he  is  a  man  of  one  idea,  and  wii 
that  idea  is  the  complete  destruction  of  Italy’s  forces.  The  Du 
German  General  Staff  had  the  same  objective,  but  coupled  with  wh 
other  aims,  and  was  for  effectuating  it  in  a  different  way.  Their  stit 
scheme  was  to  send  masses  of  troops  against  Vallona,  drive  out  res 
the  Italians,  provoke  an  internal  crisis  in  Italy  which  would  brin^  Sal 
water  to  the  Triplicist  mill,  there  and  then  present  an  ultimatumi  nei 
to  Roumania,  and  a  demand  for  permission  to  pass  through  hti  l  '] 
territory  into  Bessarabia  against  the  Russians.  And  the  weigh  I  Iok 
of  opinion  being  on  the  side  of  the  German  project,  means  wei  I  Ge 
taken  to  clear  the  ground  for  its  realisation.  I  dat 

At  that  time  the  Teuton  star  was  still  in  the  ascendant.  Ger  ji  hal 
many,  flushed  with  victories,  had  troops  enough  and  to  spare ji  Hu 
The  Bulgarians,  having  defeated  the  Serbs  and  pillaged  the:  j  tau 
country,  were  panting  for  another  field  of  conquest,  and  they  conjl  the 
centrated  numerous  contingents  of  troops  on  the  Roumaniar :  pni 
border,  while  the  Austro-Germans  massed  large  bodies  on  thejonf 
frontiers  of  Transylvania.  The  summons  to  M.  Bratianu  th  the 
choose  between  the  two  alternatives  would  seem  to  have  been  tw( 
actually  made,  not  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum,  but  as  a  “friendly  lig} 
solicitation.”  The  Chief  of  the  Bucharest  Cabinet,  however,  pu'  ^ 
the  right  interpretation  on  the  demand  and  turned  to  Russia  foil  cod 
advice.  But  by  the  time  the  Tsar’s  military  representative] 
arrived  in  Bucharest  the  German  plan  was  modified,  the  offenslvd  Qm 
in  the  Trentino  was  left  to  Konrad  von  Hoetzendorff,  and  in  Ik’lhye 
of  operations  against  Vallona  and  Bessarabia,  Falkenbayn  decide|"T 
on  the  attack  on  Verdun,  on  the  ground  that  the  final  issue  oi 
the  war  would  be  fought  out  on  the  Western  front.  But,  taugb  cap 
by  this  experience,  M.  Bratianu ’s  Cabinet  resumed  conversation  j^gg, 
with  Russia,  cleared  up  all  doubtful  points,  and  when  at  last  al'the 
his  conditions  were  accepted  and  the  time  seemed  propitious,  h  rea^ 
signed  an  accord  on  August  4th  by  which  Roumania  underto<-Lai 
to  participate  in  the  war,  within  a  certain  number  of  days  aftrljyg 
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the  resumption  of  hostilities  on  the  Salonica  front.  And  then 
the  King  and  his  Premier  started  off  each  for  his  country  seat. 

To  keep  this  arrangement  secret  was  a  task  of  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  in  a  country  where  everybody  lives,  so  to  say,  in  a  glass 
house.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Eoumania’s  decision  was  more  than 
suspected  in  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  the  leading  articles  of  the 
German  and  Austrian  Press  mirrored  the  impressions  it  produced. 
The  Kaiser’s  Government  meanwhile  made  a  demand  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  grain,  a  German  steel  syndicate  concluded  a  contract 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  railway  line,  and  on  August  18th 
the  seventh  “  Mercury  Express  ”  arrived  from  Bucharest  in  the 
Hungarian  capital  with  about  twenty  waggons  of  iron,  enamel, 
wire,  glass,  benzol,  and  other  merchandise.  The  Kaiser  sent 
Duke  Alfred  of  Mecklenburg  as  special  envoy  to  King  Ferdinand, 
who,  however,  declined  to  receive  him,  on  the  ground  that  a  Con¬ 
stitutional  Monarch  cannot  negotiate  behind  the  back  of  his 
responsible  Minister.  Lastly,  the  Bulgarian  offensive  against 
Salonica  was  attempted,  which  had  the  effect  of  surprising 
neutrals,  but  left  the  belligerents  where  they  were. 

The  exact  moment  of  Eoumauia’s  entry  into  the  war  was 
known  practically  to  no  one  outside  the  Ministers  concerned.  In 
Germany  and  Austria  September  15th  was  believed  to  be  the 
date.  Meanwhile,  at  one  of  the  frontier  stations  in  Hungary 
r-  half  an  hour  before  the  declaration  of  war  was  published  there, 
'  Hungarian  and  Eoumanian  soldiers  were  sitting  outside  the  res¬ 
taurant  drinking  and  chatting  amicably,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
i  the  Eoumanian  vanguard  rushed  up,  declared  the  Hungarians 
"  !  prisoners,  and  seized  the  train  laden  with  foodstuffs  before  any- 
lone  could  destroy  a  bridge  or  a  tunnel.  Brasso,  or  Cronstadt, 
I  the  most  important  city  of  Transylvania,  which  is  only  some 
‘1  twelve  miles  from  the  frontier,  was  also  seized  with  the  same 
b)  lightning-like  rapidity. 

The  Kaiser  was  at  Cracow  when  he  heard  the  news,  but  his 


0^  comments  have  not  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  Those  of  the 
i  Hungarian  and  Austrian  Press  are  streaked  with  vituperation. 
One  Hungarian  paper  writes^  :  “We  will  fight  like  bears,  tigers, 
hyenas,  lions.”  The  President  of  the  Hungarian  Chamber  said  : 
"The  devilish  plan  of  our  enemies  will  be  shattered  to  pieces  by 
our  forces  and  those  of  our  allies.”  The  principal  journal  of  the 
capital  wrote  ^  :  “  Our  dear  province  of  Transylvania  may  rest 
assured  that  we  shall  fight  to  the  last  to  repulse  the  assault  of 
the  Eoumanian  brigands.”  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  informs  Its 
readers  that  while  it  is  no  joke  to  have  two  new  declarations  of 
war  at  once,  the  Central  Empires  were  prepared  for  the 
eventuality. 

(1)  Pester  Hirlap.  (2)  Az  Est. 
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Germany’s  way  of  meeting  the  new  danger  is  tolerably  wel 
known  by  this  time.  Bulgaria — whom  certain  circles  in  th 
Entente  countries,  suffering  from  ^wlitical  Daltonism,  would  liaTc 
us  regard  and  treat  as  friends  who  dissemble  their  love  for  us 
after  having  delivered  a  spirited  attack  on  Salonica,  sudden!, 
appeared  in  that  part  of  the  Dobrudja  wdiich  was  ceded  ty 
Roumania  by  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  and  captured  the  bridge 
head  of  Turtukai.  Through  Turtukai  passes  the  road  to  Buch¬ 
arest,  which,  however,  is  cut  by  the  Danube.  This  was  the 
natural  direction  in  which  one  would  expect  the  Bulgarians  t 
advance.  From  a  strategical  point  of  view,  however,  it  is  no; 
deemed  an  important  war-theatre,  and  in  the  present  case  tb 
Bulgars  will  have  to  support  the  shock  of  the  Russian  forces  t 
the  north  of  Dobritch.  None  the  less,  the  success  obtained  h; 
the  Bulgars  is  considerable,  nor  should  one  underrate  the  dang^^’ 
it  involves  to  the  Roumanian  capital. 

As  for  Sarrail’s  army,  it  may  be  relied  upon  to  play  its  pa: 
— an  important  one  it  would  be  to-day — as  soon  as  the  Gener; 
in  Command  deems  the  moment  for  action  opportune.  Every 
body  knows  how  unwilling  certain  Powers  were  to  provide  hir 
with  the  wherewithal  for  the  offensive.  Only  quite  receni!; 
Great  Britain  assented  to  the  proposal  that  the  indispensal- 
supplies  should  be  transported,  and  very  few  persons  are  cog 
nisant  of  the  state  of  the  heterogeneous  army  there  to-day  fron 
the  point  of  view  of  munitions,  health,  and  means  of  locomotion 
Sarrail’s  critics  are  numerous  and  severe,  but  whatever  stricture 
the  present  state  of  things,  including  his  inactivity,  may  seem  t 
call  for,  should  in  justice  be  directed  to  those  wdio,  despi?- 
reiterated  appeals,  telling  arguments,  and  friendly  suasion,  lefi 
Him  in  command  of  an  unequipped  band  of  international  troop?! 
surrounded  by  covert  enemies  and  paid  spies.  When  the  historyp 
of  the  Salonica  Expedition  is  written  it  may  wreck  the  writer’sj! 
reputation  for  veracity,  so  incredible  are  the  denseness,  obstinacy,;, 
and  scorn  of  logic  and  common  sense  which  it  will  reveal.  ^ 
Another  measure  devised  by  the  Kaiser  to  confront  the  nev. 
situation  is  the  change  in  the  General  Staff.  Hindenburg’i 
appointment  in  lieu  of  Falkenhayn  is  a  significant  symptom.  I' 
marks  the  second  phase  in  Germany’s  military  outlook  and  con 
notes  the  readjustment  of  dwindling  means  to  restricted  ends 
It  has  been  variously  ascribed  to  the  Kaiser’s  whim,  to  the  justij 
fication  by  events  of  Hindenburg’s  opposition  to  Falkenhayn’ 
plan  against  Verdun,  to  his  eminent  military  capacity,  and  toht 
popularity  among  the  masses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  sue 
change  would  appiear  to  have  been  contemplated  until  the  failuy 
the  Verdun  operations  was  followed  by  the  Russian  victoru 
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jlover  the  Austrians,  which  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the 
I  Magyars.  Hindenburg  was  classed  by  German  experts  merely 
[  ,3  an  excellent  fighting  soldier,  and  his  brilliant  victories  over 
^  Lhe  Kussians,  in  particular  that  of  Tannenberg,  were  ascribed  in 
1  Urge  part  to  the  lack  of  munitions  on  the  part  of  his  adversaries, 
f  In  German  military  circles  he  was  not  seriously  regarded  as  a 
iikely  successor  to  Falkenhayn,  nor  was  Falkenhayn’s  star  deemed 
to  be  setting.  On  the  contrary,  the  political  as  well  as  the 
roilitary  abilities  of  the  latter  officer  were  so  highly  appreciated 
it  Court  as  well  as  in  Governmental  circles  that  he  was  thought 
'  0  have  been  singled  out  by  the  Kaiser  as  the  next  Chancellor. 

!  h  these  respects  he  has  much  in  common  with  the  present  Chief 
,f  the  Austrian  General  Staff,  Baron  Konrad  von  Hoetzendorff, 

I  vith  whom  I  had  interesting  conversations  during  some  of  the 
..rincipal  crises  in  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  before  this  war,  and 
>vho  displayed  a  complete  grasp  of  the  details  of  international 
rolicy.  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  Falkenhayn  was 
lightly  set  down  as  a  man  after  the  Kaiser’s  own  heart,  from 
Thom  he  would  separate  himself  only  under  the  constraint  of 

^  .iCCiioSity . 

(Another  consideration  against  the  supersession  of  Falkenhayn 
vashis  conviction,  which  the  Kaiser  shared,  that  the  scene  of  the 
I.'cisive  action  in  the  world-war  would  be  laid  in  the  West. 
Hindenburg’s  view  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  that  the 
i  -ast  was  the  quarter  where  peace  would  be  imposed.  But  I  am 
I  liable  to  share  this  belief,  because  I  have  good  grounds  for  saying 
hat  on  this  point  the  two  Generals  were  agreed.  What  they 
I -iffered  about  was  the  choice  of  time  and  opportunity.  Falken- 
f|'.ap  was  for  pressing  forward  against  Verdun,  permanently  dis- 
I  Wing  the  French  armies  there,  taking  possession  of  the  rich 
I  ineral  wealth  of  the  adjoining  district,  and  offering  “seductive” 
of  peace  to  the  Republic.  Hindenburg,  without  entering 
hrito  a  detailed  criticism  of  that  scheme,  simply  insisted  on  the 
^mediate  necessity  of  profiting  by  the  possibility  of  winning 
J'^r-resonant  victories  in  the  East,  where  strategy  is  still  the  open 
_\U'ame  to  military  success.  Had  his  advice  been  followed  in 
^iPebruary  or  March,  Roumania’s  position  would  have  been  very 
,oj,FUch  less  favourable  than  it  is  to-day.  And  this  lost  opportunity 
QdJ  -y  well  have  been  accentuated  as  an  argument  which  would  fall 
in  the  scale  on  Hindenburg ’s  side, 
yn  I  ®onple  of  weeks  before  the  operations  against  Verdun  were 
and  while  the  scheme  was  still  disembodied,  Hinden- 
|‘‘g’8  plea  for  intenser  action  in  the  East  was  under  considera- 
iiur  and  seemed  likely  to  be  accepted  and  realised.  I  have  been 
by  a  neutral  who  is  in  a  position  to  know  that  part  of 
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his  plan  included  a  military  demonstration  on  the  Eoumanian 
frontiers  and  a  summons  to  M.  Bratianu  to  show  his  hand  and 
join  the  Central  Empires  or  the  Allies.  In  a  word,  he  favoured 
the  scheme  which  I  have  already  unfolded.  As  we  know,  it  was 
set  aside  in  favour  of  the  Austrian  offensive  in  the  Trentino,  which 
provoked  the  Eussian  advance  against  Franz  Josef’s  armies,  saved 
Eoumania  from  the  formidable  danger  with  which  she  had  been  ‘ 
threatened,  and  led  by  degrees  to  the  capture  of  Gorizia  by  our  ! 
gallant  Italian  Allies.  | 

Those  conflicting  plans,  the  speculations  to  which  they  gave  i 
rise  as  to  what  might  have  been,  the  name  of  Hindenburg — which 
is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  still  left  in  Germany  capable  of  kindling  | 
the  fire  of  enthusiasm  and  awakening  hope  in  the  breasts  of  the 
masses — went  far  to  convince  the  Kaiser  of  the  necessity  of 
dividing  his  responsibility  with  a  national  hero  and  setting  the  S 
victor  of  Tannenberg  on  the  pedestal  occupied  by  Falkenhayn. 
For,  say  what  they  will,  the  German  masses,  in  spite  of  their  ! 
credulity  and  docility,  are  fast  losing  heart  and  craving  for  com-  i 
fort.  This  has  recently  been  admitted  by  the  well-known  German  ‘ 
publicist,  Friedrich  Naumann,  who,  in  an  article^  on  the  subject, 
narrates  his  interview  with  a  soldier  of  the  Landstiirm  wdio  called 
on  him  and  said  :  “The  people  must  be  told  simply  and  plainly 
why  it  is  that  the  war  is  still  going  on,  because  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  reason.  .  .  .  Yes,  the  German  nation  is  in  despair  at  the 
sacrifices  demanded  of  it  by  this  long  struggle.  That  is  why  an 
agitation  like  that  which  Liebknecht  carried  on  may  possibly 
end  by  finding  its  way  to  the  heart  of  the  army.”  One  cannot 
wonder  that  the  Kaiser,  who  is  conscious  of  the  nearing  danger, 
should  be  anxious  to  ward  it  off,  nor,  considering  that  the  bulk  of ; 
Germany’s  public  men,  devoid  of  the  qualities  of  leadership  or  i 
greatness,  have  forfeited  the  confidence  of  their  countrymen,; 
that  he  should  light  upon  Hindenburg,  whose  name  is  still  aj 
clarion  to  the  defeated. 

There  was  still  another  reason  for  supplanting  Falkenhayn. 
The  Hungarians  are  now  panic-stricken.  In  their  way  as  in¬ 
tolerant  politically  as  the  Germans  and  as  heedless  of  the  rights 
of  others,  the  Magyars  are  learning  by  experience  the  meaning  of 
war  in  their  own  country.  Transylvania,  “the  pearl  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  crown  ”  and  the  home  of  the  Szeklers,  is  being  invaded 
Brasso  is  occupied  by  Eoumanian  troops,  Hermanstadt  and  Orsova 
have  also  been  captured,  some  of  the  Carpathian  passes  have  beev 
taken  by  the  Eussians,  sixty  thousand  refugees  from  Transyl 
vania  have  wended  their  way  to  Budapest,  thousands  of  others  sr 
distributed  among  other  towns,  and  the  leader  of  the  Catholif 

(1)  Recently  published  in  T)it  Hilfe. 
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Party  recently  began  an  impressive  speech  by  telling  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  that  the  sands  of  Hungary’s  national  life  are  fast  running 
out.  The  Magyars  are  becoming  restive.  The  future  appears 
to  them  freighted  with  disaster,  for  since  Eoumania  has  thrown 
in  her  lot  with  the  Allies  the  hope  of  concluding  a  separate  peace 
at  the  last  moment  and  of  detaching  themselves  from  their  allies 
has  vanished,  and  the  only  way  of  allaying  their  fears  is  by 
getting  Germany  to  repeat  last  year’s  feat  and  deliver  the  land 
from  the  foreign  invader.  A  well-known  Hungarian  journal 
lately  wrote  ^ :  “It  is  of  decisive  importance  for  Germany  to-day 
to  co-operate  with  Austria-Hungary  in  the  Balkans,  for  the 
downfall  of  Austria-Hungary  would  involve  Germany  in  the  catas¬ 
trophe,  seeing  that  she  can  confront  her  adversaries’  threat  of 
an  economic  w'ar  only  so  long  as  the  Berlin-Baghdad  railway 
remains  open.  ...  If  Transylvania  be  lost  to  us,  if  the  Balkans 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  Germany  cannot  live.  For  her, 
therefore,  it  is  also  a  question  of  life  and  death.” 

Whether  Hindenburg  grasped  these  facts  and  was  moved  by 
them  to  plead  for  intense  action  in  the  East,  or  whether  he  was 
influenced  by  motives  of  a  simpler  order  and  desired  to  profit 
:by  his  own  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  front,  was  immaterial  to 
the  issue.  The  salient  facts  that  militated  in  his  favour  were 
his  advocacy  of  operations  which,  had  they  been  undertaken  with 
success,  would  have  been  fruitful  in  political  as  well  as  military 
results— the  utter  failure  of  his  rival’s  plans  and  the  necessity 
of  carrying  out  his  scheme  which  that  failure  rendered  impera- 
|tive.  Lastly,  Hindenburg,  for  whom  Russia  has  long  been  a 
passionate  object  of  concern,  is  worshipped  in  the  Fatherland  as 
the  man  of  destiny  whose  relations  to -the  “good  old  God  of 
Germany”  resemble  those  of  Mohammed  to  Allah.  He  is 
already  become  a  legendary  figure  to  the  Teuton  masses  and  has 
brought  to  a  climax  the  pseudo-religious  element  in  Germany’s 
political  faith.  The  soul-state  of  this  people  of  materialists 
which  craves  and  receives  faith,  fervour,  and  fanaticism  from 
such  a  lay  prophet  during  a  period  of  tribulation  is  well  worth 
contemplating.  Morbid  sensitiveness  to  mystical  influences  is 
always  manifested  in  times  of  general  despondency.  And  at 
such  times  the  man  who  can  charm  the  crowd,  play  upon  its 
emotional  chords,  and  cast  a  spell  over  it  is  generally  found 
ready  for  his  part.  In  Germany  Hindenburg  is  that  man. 
Symptomatic  is  the  circumstance  that  this  type-warrior  of  the 
latter-day  Teutons  differs  radically  from  Moltke  and  his 
successors.  To  the  Allies  he  is  interesting  only  from  one  point 
of  view — can  he  bend  Ulysses’  bow? 

(1)  Vilag,  September  5th,  1916. 
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The  channel  along  which  his  influence  moves  is  obviously  not 
fhat  which  leads  to  or  from  the  supreme  position  on  the  General 
Staff.  It  is  essentially  combative  and  only  in  an  accessory 
degree  strategical.  The  nation  is  touched  by  the  spirit  of 
despair,  and  Hindenburg,  like  David,  has  the  gift  of  evoking 
strains  that  kindle  enthusiasm  and  impart  even  to  fruitless  efforts 
the  warmth  of  fervour.  Whether  as  supreme  director  of  all  the 
military  operations  he  will  be  more  successful  than  his  prede¬ 
cessor  time  alone  can  reveal.  It  is  one  thing  to  lead  semi-armed 
Russians  a  dance  of  death  over  the  Serbonian  bog  of  the  Masurian 
district,  with  every  rood  of  which  he  was  familiar,  and  another 
thing  to  preside  over  the  operations  of  a  world-war  waged  in  the 
East  and  the  West  by  millions  of  men  of  different  races  moved 
by  various  interests  and  weltering  in  countless  difficulties.  More¬ 
over,  Hindenburg  owes  as  much  to  popular  legend  as  to  military 
success,  perhaps  even  more.  It  was  his  victory  at  Tannenberg 
that  thrust  him  into  prominence.  The  feat  was  brilliant  and  its 
effects  far-reaching.  But  the  strategic  effort  it  involved  was 
much  less  noteworthy  than  it  was  made  to  look.  The  General’s 
own  appreciation  of  its  consequences,  moreover,  was  utterly 
wrong  and  contributed  to  lead  his  own  countrymen  astray.  He 
fancied  and  affirmed  that  he  had  reduced  the  Tsar’s  armies  to 
inaction,  and  the  sense  of  security  diffused  by  his  words 
encouraged  the  General  Staff  to  ignore  Russia  and  give  her 
ample  time  to  recuperate.  This  mistake  was  assuredly  as  fate¬ 
ful  as  that  of  Falkenhayn  in  his  determined  attack  on 
Verdun. 

The  Allies  are  now  in  a  most  favourable  position  for  work¬ 
ing  out  their  arduous  problem  to  the  desired  issue.  And  this 
fact  is  now  recognised  by  all,  excepting  the  Kaiser’s  brother-in- 
law  in  Greece  and  his  devoted  adherents.  For  one  of  the  direct 
consequences  of  Roumania’s  co-operation  is  the  breakdown  of  the 
dogma,  to  which  so  many  neutrals  clung,  that  whatever  local 
success  the  Allies  might  win,  the  Central  Empires  were  destined 
to  emerge  from  the  smoke  of  the  battlefield  victorious. 
Roumania,  who  could  not  dispense  with  territorial  compensation 
for  the  shifting  of  the  balance  of  power  which  this  war  will 
bring,  and  could  only  hope  to  obtain  it  by  throwing  in  her  lot 
with  the  victor,  waited  unmoved  so  long  as  the  upshot  appeared 
dubious.  Her  declaration  of  war  was  also,  therefore,  a  dis¬ 
interested  profession  of  her  faith  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Allies’ 
arms. 

The  upshot  of  the  recent  changes  is  that  we  now  dispose  of 
greater  and  more  efficacious  means  of  worsting  the  enemy  than 
before,  and  that  the  enemy’s  strength  is  slowly  but  perceptibly 
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waning.  But  the  task  still  to  be  accomplished  is  arduous — more 
arduous  than  the  average  man  realises,  as  we  may  see  by  the 
sharp  criticisms  addressed  to  Sarrail,  by  the  surprise  expressed  at 
Bulgaria’s  undoubted  success,  and  by  the  expectations  of  a 
speedy  end  of  the  war.  If  we  glance  at  the  respective  positions 
of  the  belligerents  on  the  Western  front  after  our  persistent 
offensive  and  compare  the  extent  of  territory  gained  there  with 
the  cost  in  men  and  munitions,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  gauge 
the  difficulties  still  to  be  surmounted  and  to  appreciate  the 
splendid  efforts  made  not  only  by  the  heroic  armies,  but  also  by 
the  respective  populations. 

It  is  not  impossible,  now  that  the  dogma  of  Germany’s  military 
supremacy  is  exploded,  that  other  neutrals  may  follow  Rou- 
mania’s  example.  Greece’s  attitude  will  hardly  change  so  long 
as  a  Prussian  field-marshal  rules  the  State.  And  it  is  not  for 
the  Allies,  who  strictly  observe  the  rule  of  non-interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  nations,  to  lend  a  hand  to  either  party 
in  the  State.  All  that  they  demand  is  benevolent  neutrality. 
But  I,  for  my  part,  hold  that  even  that  is  and  will  remain 
unattainable  so  long  as  Constantine  sits  on  the  throne  and 
dreams  of  autocracy,  while  the  Bulgars  are  dismantling  his 
dominions,  and  the  Turks  are  massacring  his  subjects. 

“Look  to  the  neutrals !  ”  cries  Reventlow  to  his  German 
countrymen.  “To-day  Greece’s  turn  has  come.  To-morrow  it 
will  be  that  of  Denmark.”  Denmark  is  now  the  suspect,  and 
by  way  of  deterring  that  ill-used  State  from  giving  trouble  the 
semi-official  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  recently  came  out 
with  a  severe  attack  on  the  Danish  Press,  accusing  'it  of  taking 
sides.^  “Under  the  mask  of  neutrality  an  agitation  is  going  on 
which  has  long  since  transcended  the  limits  of  the  permissible.” 
It  appears  that  the  Danish  Press  publishes  too  many  extracts 
from  French  and  British  journals  and  too  few  from  those  of  the 
Fatherland.  That  is  the  main  count  in  the  indictment  against 
1  the  Danes.  The  grave  warning  contained  in  the  inspired  article 
was  uttered  at  a  moment  when  ministerial  changes  were  in  the 
1  air  of  Copenhagen  that  might,  it  was  apprehended,  culminate  in 
1  a  change  of  Denmark’s  attitude  towards  the  belligerents, 
t  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Zahle-Scavenius  Cabinet,  which  lately 
i  came  to  grief  over  the  sale  of  the  Danish  West  Indian  islands, 
1-  has  always  been  in  favour  of  neutrality,  exhibiting  no  particular 
leaning  towards  the  Allies.  The  Opposition,  on  the  other  hand, 
consisting  of  the  Conservatives  and  the  moderate  Liberals,  are 
)f  decidedly  friendly  towards  us,  and  would,  the  Teutons  hold, 
n  have  long  since  declared  war  against  Germany  had  they  been  in 
y  (1)  August  19th,  1916. 
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power.  They  now  seem  to  stand  a  chance  of  taking  over  the  i 
reins  of,  Government,  although  the  recently  enacted  electoral  * 
law  under  which  the  new  elections  will  probably  be  carried  out  I 
baffles  all  speculation  on  the  issue.  But  that  the  eventuality  is  ( 
possible  may  be  gathered  from  the  request  presented  by  the 
Social  Democratic  parliamentary  group  in  Copenhagen  to  the  In 

Government  that,  whatever  other  changes  may  be  made,  the  I  ^ 

present  foreign  policy  shall  be  continued.  The  fact  is,  there  is  :  I  \ 
a  strong  current  of  thought  and  sentiment  favourable  to  the  the 
Allies  in  the  country.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  consider-  I  dee 
ing  the  brutal  treatment  which  in  peace-time  has  been  invariably  ?  art 
meted  out  to  Danes  in  Prussia.  The  man  who  has  contributed  i  of 
perhaps  more  than  any  of  his  countrymen  to  foster  this  anti-  of 

Prussian  sentiment  among  the  people  is  the  celebrated  Danish  is 

poet,  John  Joergensen,  whose  remarkable  book,  Klokke  Roland,  '  Eu 
dealing  with  the  Belgian  atrocities,  has  gone  through  eighteen  Ea 
editions  and  is  on  every  man’s  table.  rea 

It  would  be  unwise  to  indulge  in  speculation  about  the  future,  i  Ea 
It  may  suffice  to  know  that  the  Germans,  who,  where  their  own  ] 
fortunes  are  so  nearly  ,  concerned,' display  a  faculty  of  rapid  and  :  th( 
comprehensive  observation,  discern  a  grave  and  imminent  danger  !  the 
in  the  changes  now  going  forward  in  Denmark.  And  it  is  j  am 
perhaps  permissible  to  add  that  we  are  on  the  eve,  as  well  as  j  Ro 
on  the  morrow,  of  an  altered  state  of  things  in  Europe,  and  that  i  Ge 
the  alteration  will  not  be  to  our  disadvantage.  |  the 
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koumania  and  the  eastern  question. 


In  an  article  entitled  “The  Plight  of  Germany’s  Dupes,”  which 
I  was  allowed  to  contribute  to  the  last  number  of  this  Review, 

I  ventured  to  foretell  that  Roumania  would  throw  her  sword  into 
the  balance  at  an  early  date.  My  forecast  proved  correct.  She 
declared  war  upon  Austria-Hungary  on  August  27th,  when  my 
article  was  already  printed.  The  day  of  Roumania’s  declaration 
of  war  promises  to  be  a  momentous  date  not  only  in  the  history 
of  Eoumania,  but  also  in  that  of  the  world.  Roumania’s  action 
is  bound  to  have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  war,  upon 
European  politics,  and  especially  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Near 
East.  Let  us  inquire,  then,  how  Roumania’s  intervention  will 
react  upon  that  set  of  problems  which  is  usually  called  the 
Eastern  Question. 

Eoumania’ s  declaration  of  war  has  caused  jubilation  among 
the  Entente  Powers  and  deep  dismay  among  the  Germans  and 
their  Allies.  German,  Austrian,  and  Bulgarian  rulers,  statesmen 
and  publicists,  have  spoken  of  the  “base  betrayal”  of  the 
Roumanians — of  the  felon  blow  administered  to  the  two 
Germanic  Empires  by  an  old  ally.  All  Germany  was  amazed 
that  King  Ferdinand,  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern, 
should  make  war  upon  another  Hohenzollern  ruler.  Germans 
i  and  Bulgarians,  in  reproaching  Roumania  for  her  “treachery,” 

I  have  proclaimed  that  her  action  was,  after  all,  only  in  accord- 
I  ance  with  her  “infamous”  attack  upon  Bulgaria  in  1913.  The 
I  character,  the  policy,  and  the  future  of  a  nation  depend  upon 
its  past.  Let  us  briefly  glance  at  Roumania’s  history.  A  short 
survey  of  the  past  will  enable  us  to  understand  her  recent  action, 
to  appreciate  her  motives,  and  to  estimate  her  activities  and 
policy  in  the  future. 

The  Roumanians  are  the  descendants  of  Roman  colonists  who 
were  planted  in  the  wilds  of  south-eastern  Europe  in  order  to 
defend  and  to  spread  Latin  civilisation.  They  were  an  important 
.  outpost  of  the  Old  Roman  Empire.  Men  of  enterprise  and  of 
determination  only  are  attracted  fo  far-away  countries,  to  a  post 
of  danger.  Only  the  hardiest  of  the  race  are  willing  to  settle 
permanently  in  a  country  far  away  from  the  Motherland.  The 
I  Roumanians  have  shown  in  their  past  that  they  are  true 

i  descendants  of  the  ancient  Romans.  It  is  true  that  migrating 
barbarians  swept  time  after  time  across  the  lands  on  the  Lower 
Danube.  It  is  true  that  the  Roman  colonists  mingled  with  the 
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natives,  and  that  their  children  mingled  with  Bulgarians 
Greeks,  Turks,  Magyars,  Eussians,  Germans,  etc.  It  is  true 
that  the  Eoumanian  language  contains  numerous  words  of 
Bulgarian,  Greek,  Turkish,  Magyar,  Eussian,  and  German 
derivation.  The  Eoumanians  are  no  doubt  a  mixed  race,  but 
they  are  pre-eminently  a  Eoman-Latin  race.  That  may  be  seen 
from  the  very  distinct  type  of  the  people  and  from  their  language. 
The  Eoumanians  look  like  Italians  in  feature  and  build,  and  the 
Eoumanian  language  curiously  resembles  that  of  ancient  Home. 
The  spirit  is  more  important  than  outward  appearance.  The 
Eoumanians  have  shown  in  the  past  that  they  have  inherited 
both  the  valour  and  the  wise  statesmanship  of  their  Eoman 
ancestors.  That  may  be  seen  from  the  record  of  Michael  the 
Brave  and  Stephen  the  Great,  to  whom  the  King  of  Eoumania 
referred  in  his  proclamation  to  the  Army  and  to  the  people. 

Nations  are  made,  not  born.  Men  combine  for  mutual 
defence.  They  form  tribes,  nations,  and  firmly-knit  States, 
impelled  by  a  sense  of  danger,  by  a  desire  to  escape  tyranny, 
The  strongest  cement  of  men  is  the  remembrance  of  persecu¬ 
tion  and  sufferings  borne  in  common,  which  arouses  in  them  an 
unshakable  determination  to  stand  together  against  all  comers. 
The  Eoumanians,  like  the  Greeks,  the  Bulgarians,  and  the 
Serbians,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  Turkish  flood.  They 
suffered  terrible  persecution  and  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  their 
Turkish  masters.  They,  like  all  the  Balkan  peoples,  became  a 
nation  of  down-trodden  slaves.  The  Turks  could  destroy  their 
military  power,  but  not  their  spirit.  In  numerous  wars,  often 
assisted  by  the  Eussians,  the  Eoumanians  reconquered  their 
liberty.  Eoumanian  patriots  converted  the  rude  speech  of  the 
people  into  a  literary  language.  Slowly  and  painfully  Eoumania 
was  converted  from  a  mediaeval  State  ruled  by  Turkish  barbarism 
into  a  modern,  civilised  State.  The  Eoumanians,  like  the 
Serbians,  were  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  their  first  ruler. 
Prince  Alexander  John  Cuza,  under  whom  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  were  united,  dissatisfied  the  people  by  his  arbitrary 
government  and  his  reliance  on  unw’orthy  favourites,  such  as  the 
man  Liebrecht,  a  former  waiter.  In  the  night  of  February 
22nd,  1866,  Eoumanian  conspirators  entered  his  palace  and 
forced  Prince  Cuza  to  abdicate.  A  provisional  Government  was 
constituted.  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen  was 
elected  in  Prince  Cuza’s  place,  and  on  May  22nd  Prince  Charles 
entered  Bucharest.  At  that  time  Eoumania  was  exceedingly 
backward  and  poor.  We  learn  from  King  Charles’s  Memoirs 
that,  when  entering  Bucharest,  he  was  surprised  to  find  sentinels 
posted  outside  a  poor,  small,  and  dingy  house,  and  asked  for  the 
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reason  of  its  being  guarded.  To  his  surprise  he  was  told  that 
the  unattractive  habitation  he  had  noticed  was  his  palace.  At 
his  advent  the  new  Prince  found  an  impoverished  and  ignorant 
country,  overburdened  with  debt,  discredited  abroad,  and  devoid 
of  an  army.  The  Roumanian  “Army”  consisted  of  a  few 
thousand  ragged  men  without  uniforms,  armed  chiefly  with 
swords  and  pikes. 

Prince  Charles,  who  was  only  twenty-seven  years  old  when 
he  entered  Roumania,  had  had  no  administrative  experience. 
His  military  experience  was  limited  to  the  drilling  of  soldiers, 
for  he  had  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  Prussian  Guards.  However, 
he  had  inherited  from  his  father  sound  common  sense  and 
unlimited  industry  and  goodwill.  He  began  to  reorganise  the 
distracted  country.  He  created  an  army,  a  modern  administra¬ 
tion,  an  educational  system,  roads,  railways,  etc.,  identifying 
himself  with  his  adopted  country.  At  the  same  time  he  could 
not  forget  his  German  origin.  His  German  sympathies  were 
strengthened  by  his  marriage,  in  1869,  with  Princess  Elizabeth 
of  Wied,  the  celebrated  Carmen  Sylva. 

Roumania  occupies  a  most  important  strategical  position. 
Russia  has  coveted  Constantinople  ever  since  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great.  To  reach  it  she  had  to  pass  through  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  present  Kingdom  of  Roumania.  Roumanian 
territory  blocked  Russia’s  approach  to  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Dardanelles.  Hence  it  was  coveted  for  decades  by  both  Russia 
and  Austria ;  and  Frederick  the  Great  and  Napoleon  the  First 
endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  war  between  Russia  and  Austria 
by  inducing  the  latter  to  seize  the  territories  on  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube. 

Modern  German  policy  was  created,  not  by  Prince  Bismarck, 
but  by  Frederick  the  Great.  He  was  the  father,  not  only 
of  modern  German  strategy,  but  of  modern  German  state¬ 
craft  in  all  its  branches.  Frederick  the  Great  desired  to  see 
Prussian  princes  and  princesses  on  foreign  thrones,  believing  that 
these  might  influence  foreign  policy  to  Prussia’s  advantage. 
With  this  object  in  view,  he  caused  a  princess  of  Zerbst,  known 
to  history  as  Catharine  the  Great,  to  marry  the  Russian  heir  to 
the  throne.  Frederick  wrote  in  his  Histoire  de  mon  Temps 

"Nothing  would  have  been  more  opposed  to  Prussia’s  interests  than  to 
allow  the  formation  of  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  Russia  and  a  Saxony 
hostile  to  Prussia.  At  the  same  time,  nothing  would  have  seemed  more 
unnatural  than  to  sacrifice  a  Prussian  princess  of  the  blood  royal  in  order 
to  dislodge  the  Saxon  princess  whom  the  Saxon  Court  wished  to  give  to 
the  Grand  Duke  to  wife.  Another  expedient  was  necessary.  Of  all  the 
German  princesses  of  marriageable  age  none  seemed  more  suitable  for 
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Russia,  and  none  seemed  more  likely  to  serve  the  interests  of  Prussia  »t 
the  Russian  Court,  than  tho  Princess  of  Zerbst.” 


Frederick  the  Great  dreaded  a  war  with  Russia.  He  wished 
to  avoid  it  by  all  means  in  his  power.  At  the  same  time,  he 
wished  to  prepare  for  such  an  event.  He  desired  to  secure  for 
Prussia  the  support  of  a  State  which  could  effect  a  useful 
diversion  by  attacking  Russia  in  the  flank.  Sweden  was  such 
a  Power,  and  with  the  object  of  enlisting  Sweden  and  causing 
her  to  pursue  a  Prussian,  not  a  Swedish,  policy,  he  desired  to 
place  a  German  princess  on  the  Swedish  throne  as  well. 
Frederick  the  Great  wrote  in  his  Histoire  de  mon  Temps 


“  When  the  Russian  Czarina  had  agreed  to  it  that  the  Princess  of  Zerbst 
should  marry  the  Grand  Duke,  her  son,  matters  were  made  easy  for  marry¬ 
ing  Princess  Ulrike  of  Prussia  to  the  new  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden.  Prussia 
founded  her  security  upon  these  two  family  alliances  with  Russia  and 
Sweden.  A  Prussian  princess  close  to  the  Swedish  throne  could  not  possibly 
be  hostile  to  her  brother.  King  Frederick,  and  a  German  princess  married 
to  a  Russian  Grand  Duke,  a  princess  who  had  been  brought  up  and  educated 
on  Prussian  territory,  and  who  owed  her  elevation  to  the  action  of  the 
Prussian  King,  could  not  desert  him  without  ingratitude.” 


Germany  had  succeeded  in  placing  a  German  prince  and  a 
German  princess  upon  the  throne  of  strategically  so  important 
Roumania.  In  case  of  war  between  Germany  and  Russia 
Roumania  might  cause  a  very  valuable  diversion  by  attacking 
Russia  in  the  vulnerable  south.  Besides,  she  might  prevent 
Russia  reaching  Constantinople.  It  was  desirable  that  Roumania 
should  be  converted  into  a  German  satrapy.  The  German 
Monarch  and  his  German  Consort  were  given  the  best  German 
guidance.  The  Emperors  at  Berlin  and  Vienna  stood  in  constant 
correspondence  with  the  ruler  of  Roumania,  and  they  sent  to  1 
Bucharest  their  most  eminent  diplomats.  Germany  sent  there 
as  Ambassadors  Prince  Biilow  and  Herr  von  Kiderlen-Waechter. 
Austria  was  represented  by  Count  Goluchowski,  Count  Aehren- 
thal,  and  the  Marquis  of  Pallavicini. 

National  policy  is  influenced  by  interest  and  sentiment. 
Bismarck  desired  to  chain  Roumania  to  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  by  fear,  and  to  set  her  against  Russia  by  the  sense  of 
wTong  unjustly  suffered.  During  the  Russo-Turkish  War 
Roumania  had  rendered  inestimable  service  to  Russia.  The 
Russians  had  advanced  towards  Constantinople  through 
Roumanian  territory.  The  support  of  the  young  Roumanian 
Army  was  offered  to  the  Tsar  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  but  was  declined  as  unnecessary.  The  Russians 
suffered  a  severe  defeat  at  Turkey’s  hands.  Their  position 
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became  compromised,  and  the  help  which  Roumania  had  first 
offered  in  vain  was  gratefully  accepted.  With  the  assistance  of 
Boumanian  troops,  who  displayed  the  heroic  spirit  of  their 
Roman  ancestors,  and  who  were  ably  led  by  King  Charles  him¬ 
self,  the  Turks  were  severely  defeated  and  Plevna  was  won. 

The  Russians  had  imposed  upon  Turkey  the  Peace  of  San 
Stefano.  Austria  and  England  took  exception  to  it.  Another 
war  seemed  likely  to  break  out,  largely  owing  to  Bismarck’s 
machinations.  To  prevent  a  war  between  Russia  on  the  one 
hand  and  Austria  and  England  on  the  other,  the  Berlin  Congress 
was  called.  Bismarck  presided.  As  he  jocularly  remarked, 
before  the  diplomats  had  assembled,  he  was  the  Congress.  He 
deprived  Russia  of  the  fruits  of  her  victory,  and  gave  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  to  Austria-Hungary,  thus  increasing  the  hostility 
between  Russia  and  Austria,  and  compelling  the  latter  country 
to  ally  herself  with  Germany.  At  the  same  time  he  induced 
Russia  to  ill-treat  Roumania,  who  had  supported  her,  and  had 
perhaps  saved  her  from  defeat,  with  her  Army.  Roumania  was 
deprived  of  Bessarabia,  but  compensated  to  some  extent  with 
the  Dobrudja,  which  at  that  time  was  of  little  value.  The 
sense  of  injustice  suffered  created  deep  and  lasting  bitterness 
between  Roumania  and  Russia.  Roumania  seemed  a  certain 
Ally  of  Germany  in  case  of  a  war  with  Russia.  Thirst  for 
revenge  made  it  likely  that  she  would  fight  on  Germany’s  side 
against  her  despoiler. 

Bismarck  wished  not  only  to  have  the  cordial  support  of 
L  Eoumania,  but  to  make  that  country  a  German  protectorate — a 
German  dependency.  He  wished  Roumania  to  come  to 
Germany,  cap  in  hand,  and  beg  for  an  alliance  as  a  favour. 
With  this  object  in  view,  Germany  made  Roumania’ s  life  a 
burden.  Although  he  was  an  anti-Semite,  Bismarck  inserted 
into  the  Berlin  Treaty  stipulations  giving  equal  rights  to  the 
Jews  in  Roumania.  He  did  so  knowing  that  Roumania  had  a 
larger  proportion  of  Jews  than  any  other  country,  and  that  the 
granting  of  equal  rights  to  them  would  be  bitterly  opposed  by  all 
Roumanians.  He  procured  vast  concessions  in  Roumania  for 
German  financiers.  The  notorious  Strousberg  concluded  a  very 
shady  transaction  with  Roumania.  He  contracted  the  building 
of  railways,  but  failed  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  bargain,  and 
when  the  incensed  Roumanian  Government  and  people 
demanded  satisfaction  Bismarck  insisted  that  Strousberg  should 
be  paid  in  full,  threatening  Roumania  with  the  worst  con¬ 
sequences.  Finding  herself  at  enmity  with  Russia,  and  being 
threatened  at  the  same  time  with  the  hostility  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  Roumania’s  position  seemed  desperate.  It  was 
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impossible  for  her  to  exist  in  a  state  of  isolation.  She  had  to 
seek  Allies  either  in  the  Russian  or  in  the  Austro-Germau  camp. 
The  injustice  done  to  her  by  Russia  and  the  philo-Germau  lean¬ 
ings  of  King  Charles  and  the  Queen  naturally  induced  Roumania 
to  look  to  Germany  for  support.  In  1883  a  Secret  Treaty  was 
concluded  with  Roumania  whereby  that  country  was  attached 
to  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  under  the  same  conditions 
by  which  Italy  was  attached  to  the  two  Germanic  Powers. 
Italy  also  had  been  forced  into  an  Austro-German  alliance  by 
threats  and  fear.  She  was  threatened  by  Bismarck  not  only 
with  Austria’s  hostility,  but  with  the  re-establishment  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope. 

It  is  a  fact,  which  is  known  to  all  serious  students  of  diplo¬ 
matic  history,  that  Italy  and  Roumania  were  attached  to 
Germany  and  Austria  not  in  accordance  with  their  free  will,  but 
by  threats  and  by  fear.  Alliances  which  have  been  concluded 
by  such  questionable  means  are  apt  to  prove  disappointing  to 
those  who  have  brought  them  about  by  unscrupulous  cunning. 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  can  scarcely  complain  that  their 
“Allies,”  Italy  and  Roumania,  have  deserted  them  in  the  hour 
of  danger  and  have  “stabbed  them  in  the  back.”  That  com¬ 
plaint  is  particularly  unjustified  if  we  remember  that  Italy  and 
Roumania  were  attached  to  the  two  Germanic  Empires  in  a 
purely  defensive  alliance.  The  war  of  1914  was  an  undisguised 
and  undisguisable  war  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  two 
Central  Empires.  They  were  informed  without  delay  both  by 
Italy  and  by  Roumania  that  the  casus  foederis  did  in  the 
circumstances,  of  course,  not  arise — that  they  considered  them¬ 
selves  at  liberty  to  act  in  accordance  with  their  national  interests. 

Foreign  policy  is  directed  by  sentiment  and  interest.  Senti¬ 
mentally,  Roumania  had  no  reason  to  support  Germany,  although 
Russia  had  more  seriously  wronged  her  than  had  the  German 
Empire.  In  considering  whether  she  should  go  to  war  or  remain 
neutral,  the  question  of  interest  only  could  prove  decisive. 
Roumanian  statesmen  were  almost  unanimous  in  refusing  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  The  late 
King  wished  to  come  to  the  aid  of  his  former  countrymen.  His 
German  blood  asserted  itself.  However,  at  a  Crown  Council 
those  who  desired  to  go  to  war  with  Russia  found  themselves  in 
a  hopeless  minority.  It  will  be  everlastingly  to  the  credit  of 
Roumanian  statesmen  that  at  that  critical  meeting  they  acted 
not  as  courtiers,  but  as  patriots. 

Every  country  strives  to  ensure  for  itself  security  and  pro¬ 
sperity.  Roumania  has  a  most  unfavourable  configuration.  It  is 
n.arrow.  long,  and  sickle-shaped.  It  can  therefore  easily  be 
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invaded  aud  cut  in  two.  At  the  back  of  the  convex  side  of  the 
sickle-shaped  territory  lies  Hungarian  Transylvania.  Its 
possession  would  convert  Roumania  into  a  State  round  in  shape, 
and  would  increase  her  population  by  at  least  4,000,000  people. 
Hungarian  Transylvania  is  peopled  by  many  millions  of 
Roumanians,  and  the  country  is  rich  in  agricultural,  sylvan,  and 
mineral  wealth. 

According  to  the  Magyar  statistics,  there  were  in  Hungary  in 
1910  10,051,000  Magyars  and  2,949,000  Roumanians.  The 
Hungarian  census  statistics  are  notoriously  unreliable.  In  order 
to  justify  their  policy  of  Magyarising  the  country,  the  ruling 
Magyars,  who  are  in  reality  only  6,000,000  or  7,000,000  strong, 
have  manipulated  the  census  returns.  There  are  probably  at 
least  4,000,000  Roumanians  in  Hungary,  and,  in  addition,  there 
are  several  hundred  thousand  Roumanians  in  the  adjoining  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Austria. 

The  Roumanians  of  Roumania  would  not  have  cared  very 
much  had  the  ruling  Magyars  limited  their  Magyarising  policy 
to  the  innocent  amusement  of  grossly  falsifying  the  census. 
Unfortunately,  short-sighted  Magyar  statesmen  hoped  to  be  able 
to  convert  the  Roumanians  under  their  sway  into  good  Magyars 
by  vexation  and  persecution.  The  most  valuable  territory  was 
taken  away  from  the  Roumanian  owmers  Their  complaints 
were  disregarded.  In  purely  Roumanian  districts  Magyar 
officials  were  appointed,  and  the  Roumanians  were  compelled  to 
transact  their  legal  and  administrative  business  before  these 
Magyar  judges  and  officials,  in  the  Magyar  language,  through 
costly  interpreters.  While  the  Magyar  districts  were  vigorously 
developed  with  the  help  of  Government  funds,  Roumanian 
Transylvania  w^as  starved,  but,  at  the  same  time,  over-taxed. 
In  accordance  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  Hungary,  the  free 
use  of  their  languages  w’as  guaranteed  to  the  non-Magyar  peoples 
living  in  the  country.  That  promise  w^as  disregarded.  The 
Roumanian  schools  in  Hungary  were  Magyarised.  Many  w’ere 
abolished.  Magyar  schools  were  created  in  their  stead. 
Roumanian  children  w’ere  forced  to  attend  Magyar  schools  and 
to  become  Magyars  if  they  desired  to  obtain  some  education  and 
position. 

In  accordance  wdth  the  fundamental  laws,  the  various  nation- 
dities  dwelling  in  Hungary  are  entitled  to  equal  Parliamentary 
representation.  By  force  and  fraud  Roumanian  Transylvania 
^as  deprived  of  its  Parliamentary  rights  as  wmll.  As  there  are 
nominally  three  Magyars  to  every  single  Roumanian  in  Hungary 
'here  ought  to  have  been  in  the  Parliament  at  Budapest  three 
lagyar  members  to  every  single  Roumanian  member.  In 
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reality,  however,  the  Hungarian  Parliament  was  composed 


follows  by  nationality  :  — 

Magyar 

Members. 

Ri)niuaniau 

Members. 

Others.  Total. 

1890  . 

412 

1 

0  413 

19U1  . 

408 

0 

5  413 

1905  . 

402 

8 

3  413 

1900  . 

387 

14 

12  413 

1910  . 

404 

5 

4  413 

The  figures 

given  show' 

that  the  Magyars 

,  who  monopolise 

administration  of  Eoumanian  Transylvania,  monopolise  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  well.  The  persecuted  and  oppressed  people  of  Transyl- 
vania  were  made  rightless  and  voteless.  They  were  made  a 
nation  of  persecuted  serfs. 

Transylvania  was  originally  a  separate  principality.  It  ha« 
had  a  glorious  history.  It  had  been  incorporated  in  Hungary 
under  the  present  Emperor  by  fraud  and  trickery.  As  the  pro¬ 
tests  of  the  persecuted  Eoumanians  in  Hungary  had  been 
unavailing,  they  began  in  1881  to  demand  a  separate  Govern- 1 
ment  for  the  country,  and  at  last,  in  1893,  they  placed  their 
grievances  before  the  Austrian  Emperor  in  Vienna.  A  deputa¬ 
tion  of  300  of  the  most  prominent  Eoumanians  went  to  Vienna 
to  present  a  petition.  It  w'as  not  received  owing  to  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  Hungarian  Government.  When,  at  last,  the 
Eoumanian  leaders  printed  as  a  pamphlet  the  memorial  which 
they  had  intended  to  present  to  the  Emperor,  acceptance  of 
which  had  been  refused,  its  authors  and  signatories  were 
prosecuted  by  the  Hungarian  Government  “for  incitement 
against  the  Magyar  nationality,”  although  it  was  written  in  a 
tone  of  the  greatest  moderation.  The  jury  w'as  exclusively  com- 1 
posed  of  Magyar  Chauvinists,  and  counsel  for  the  defence  were  | 
fined  and  intimidated  by  the  judge  until  they  laid  down  their 
office.  The  defendants  received  together  thirty-one  years  of 
imprisonment  for  having  ventured  to  exercise  their  legal  right 
of  petitioning  their  Sovereign.  Furthermore,  the  dissolution  of 
the  Eoumanian  Party  was  decreed  by  Ministerial  order  as  if  it 
were  a  revolutionary  society.  One  of  the  accused  received  five 
years'  imprisonment,  one  three  years,  four  two  and  a  half 
years,  etc. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  considerable  intercourse  between  the 
Eoumanians  of  Austria-Hungary  and  those  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Eoumania.  As  Eoumanians  could  not  receive  in  Hungary  an 
appropriate  education  in  their  mother-tongue,  many,  and  among 
them  the  ablest,  naturally  w'ent  to  the  towns  in  Eoumania  and 
made  their  grievances  known.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
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persecuted  peasants  and  labourers  told  the  tale  of  their  sufferings 
’  to  their  brothers  who  lived  in  freedom.  Even  the  Germanophile 
ruler  of  Eoumania  could  not  ignore  the  bitter  cry  of  the 
Roumanians  across  the  frontier,  much  as  he  was  bound  to 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  by  interests  and  by  affection. 
When,  in  November,  1868,  Count  Andrassy  intimated  to  King 
I  (then  only  Prince^  Charles  of  Eoumania  that  Eoumania  and 
'  Hungary  should  go  hand  in  hand,  King  Charles  deliberately 
replied,  according  to  his  Memoirs  :  — 

"I  recognise  the  arl vantages  of  a  complete  understanding  between 
Hungary  and  Roumania.  However,  I  must  make  this  reservation — that 
I  can  work  hand  in  liand  with  Hungary  only  when  Hungary  has  changed 
her  policy  towards  the  Roumanians  in  Transylvania.  I  cannot  abolish  the 
natural  sympathies  which  e.xist  between  the  Roumanians  on  both  sides  of 
the  political  boundary.  I  am  therefore  entitled  to  expect  that  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Government  will  do  everything  that  is  right  and  fair  in  dealing 
with  the  real  interests  of  its  Roumanian  subjects.  In  expressing  this  wish 
I  do  not  intend  to  be  guilty  of  political  interference.  I  lay  stress  upon 
this  point  only  because  it  is  the  principal  condition  for  bringing  about  a 
’  good  understanding  between  the  two  countries.  Being  a  constitutional 
I  monarch,  who  owes  his  position  to  the  election  of  the  people,  I  am  obliged 
to  be  guided  by  public  opinion  in  as  far  as  that  opinion  is  reasonable.  An 
j"  open  and  sincere  policy  of  kindness  and  goodwill  on  the  part  of  the  Hun- 
garian  Government  towards  its  non-Magyar  subjects  would  most  ably 
support  me  in  a  policy  which  I  am  prepared  to  enter  upon.” 

Many  similar  entreaties  and  admonitions  were  addressed  by 
Roumania’s  ruler  and  statesmen  to  the  Austrian  Emperor  and 
I  to  the  Austrian  and  Magyar  Ministers.  But  all  was  in  vain. 

I  The  Magyar  statesmen  continued  their  insane  policy  of  ill-treat- 
I  ing,  persecuting,  and  forcibly  denationalising  the  millions  of 
.Roumanians  under  their  charge. 

Transylvania  had  been  a  principality  with  a  glorious  history 
I  and  traditions  of  its  own.  Had  it  been  granted  some  reasonable 
form  of  self-government  the  Eoumanians  of  Transylvania  might 
have  become  a  separate  nation.  The  two  Eoumanias  might  have 
'  grown  apart.  The  necessity  for  their  combining  would  never 
;  have  arisen.  Nations  are  made  not  by  the  instincts  of  the 
1  people,  but  by  the  action  of  their  enemies.  The  hostility  of 
!  [Austria  has  united  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  it  is  uniting  a 
E  Greater  Serbia  and  a  Greater  Eoumania.  Eemembering  decades 
of  injustice  and  persecution  and  the  present  war,  in  which  the 
e  persecuted  and  disfranchised  Eoumanians  of  Transylvania  are 
f  I  made  to  fight  not  only  Russians,  Italians,  and  Serbians  in  a 
a  j  quarrel  which  is  not  their  own,  but  in  which  they  may  even  be 
g  I  forced  to  fight  their  own  brothers  of  the  Kingdom  of  Roumania, 
djthe  Eoumanians  of  Transylvania  will  never  again  return  under 
iflaHabshurg  or  a  Magyar  Government.  The  Habsburg  mania  of 
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persecution,  for  which  the  rulers  of  that  House  have  been 
notorious  since  the  time  of  Wilhelm  Tell,  has  made  the 
Roumanians  a  firmly  welded  and  indissolubly  united  nation  of 
about  15,000,000  inhabitants. 

In  the  past  Roumania  was  considered  to  be  the  bulwark  of 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  tow^ards  Russia — the  bulwark  protectino 
Constantinople.  Russia  was  most  likely  to  advance  towards  the 
Golden  Horn  by  way  of  Roumania.  Hence  Roumania  had  to 
calculate  w'ith  the  possibility  of  a  sudden  attack  by  Russia.  1 
protected  the  country  at  vast  expense  witli  fortifications  designed 
to  stop  a  Russian  invasion.  A  narrow^  small,  and  awkwardly 
shaped  country  such  as  Roumania  may  defend  itself  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  but  not  in  two.  A  simultaneous  attack  in  great  strength 
from  opposite  sides  might  become  fatal  to  her.  It  was  vitally 
important  for  her  that  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
should  remain  unaltered.  A  pow'erful  and  hostile  Bulgaria 
co-operating  with  Russia  or  Austria-Hungary  might  crush  the 
country  'rapidly.  In  1903,  when  the  troubles  in  Macedonia  were 
acute,  and  wdren  it  seemed  likely  that  the  Balkan  map  w’ould 
be  re-drawn,  M.  Bratiano,  the  Roumanian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  sent  a  circular  Note  to  the  Powers  in  wdiich  he  stated 
that  Roumania  could  not  contemplate  with  indifference  an  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  political  and_ military  balance  of  power  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  When,  in  1912,  the  Balkan  War  broke  out, 
Roumania  hastened  to  define  her  attitude.  On  October  2nd, 
1912,  M.  INIaioresco,  the  Roumanian  ^linister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
told  the  Bulgarian  Minister  that  Roumania  wmild  observe  strict 
neutrality  only  if  no  territorial  changes  w’ere  effected.  On 
October  29th  he  reminded  the  Bulgarian  Minister  that  in  case 


of  territorial  changes  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  Roumania  would 
have  her  word  to  say.  Roumania  did  not  desire  Bulgaria  to 
dominate  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  She  w’as  morally  and  politically 
interested  in  seeing  Bulgaria’s  murderous  attack  upon  her  Allies 
defeated.  Roumania  took  part  in  the  Grseco-Serbian  w’ar  witk 
Bulgaria  to  defeat  the  aims  of  that  unscrupulous  Power  and  to 
make  her  own  position  more  secure  against  a  neighbour  State 
w’hich  in  its  actions  was  guided  by  criminal  motives.  Bulgaria 
knew'  that  Roumania  w'ould  support  Serbia  and  Greece  in  case 
of  a  Bulgarian  attack.  On  June  24th,  1913,  long  before  the  fatal 
encounter,  the  Roumanian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  instructed 
his  representative  at  Sofia  :  “  On  the  day  w'hen  w'ar  breaks  out 
between  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  Roumania  will  mobilise  her  army 
and  will  act.”  No  w'arning  could  have  been  plainer. 

Roumania  has  gone  to  war  in  a  good  cause  and  with  clean 
hands.  She  has  not  employed  the  usual  subterfuges  of  diplo- 
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j  macy,  l>ut  has  with  praiseworthy  directness  and  honesty  declared 
‘war  against  Austria-Hungary  in  the  defence  of  the  Eoumanian 
I  nationality,  plainly  stating  that  she  could  not  passively  look  on 
t  ^hile  nearly  one-half  of  the  Eoumanian  race  was  oppressed  and 
trradually  destroyed.  If  we  consider  the  provocation  and  ill- 
treatment  which  Eoumania  has  received  from  Austria-Hungary 
and  Germany,  and  if  we  remember,  further,  that  the  two  Central 
Empires  have  endeavoured  to  force  her  into  the  war  on  their 
side  not  only  by  employing  threats,  but  by  demonstratively 
collecting  an  army  of  400,000  men  on  the  Eoumanian  border,  it 
IS  clear  that  those  who  speak  of  Eoumania’s  “base  betrayal” 
and  of  her  “felonious  attack”  upon  her  erstwhile  Allies  level 
against  Eoumania  reproaches  knowing  them  to  be  false. 

The  present  war  is  likely  to  end  in  the  victory  of  the  Allies. 
It  is  likely  to  create  a  Greater  Eoumania,  a  shapely  and  pro- 
I  sperous  State  of  about  15,000,000  inhabitants,  possessing  vast 
1  latent  resources.  How  will  the  rise  of  a  Greater  Eoumania 
l:influence  Balkan  politics  and  that  set  of  problems  which  is  usually 
1  called  the  Eastern  Question? 

I  The  Eastern  Question  is  the  question  as  to  who  shall  dominate 
■the  glorious  position  of  Constantinople,  w'here  three  continents 
and  three  seas  meet. 

The  war  will  alter  many  things.  Among  others,  it  will  totally 
alter  the  Eastern  Question.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
struggle  the  question  of  Constantinople  was  an  open  one.  Eussia 
: desired  to  control  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  chiefly  for 
1  commercial  reasons.  Her  principal  agricultural  districts,  the 
.Black  Earth  Provinces,  lie  in  the  south.  The  bulk  of  Eussia’s 
: grain  exports  are  therefore  shipped  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  i\Iediterranean.  While  Eussia  desired  to  control  the  Black 
Sea— Mediterranean  route  and  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  because  at  these  two  points  Eussian  trade  and  industry 
and  Eussian  economic  life  can  be  strangled,  other  Powers 
objected  to  Eussia  acquiring  Constantinople  for  political  and 
strategical  reasons,  or  merely  from  old  prejudice.  England 
opposed  Eiissia’s  occupation  of  Constantinople  largely  from  pre¬ 
judice,  which  had  been  created  to  a  great  extent  by  Napoleon 
‘he  First  and  Bismarck  in  a  desire  to  create  hostility  between 
England  and  Eussia.  Austria  objected  to  Eussia  acquiring  Con- 
'tantinople,  pretending  that  a  greatly  enlarged  Eussia  would 
ombine  with  the  Austrian  Slavs — that  Austria  and  Hungary 
vould  be  swallowed  up  in  the  pan- Slavonic  flood.  In  reality, 
however,  Austria  objected  to  Eussia’s  acquiring  Constantinople 
I  ong  before  the  word  pan-Slavisra  had  been  heard  of.  Already 
.  n  the  time  of  Maria  Theresa  and  the  Emperor  Joseph,  even  in 
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the  time  of  Prince  Eugen  of  Savoy  and  of  Wallenstein,  Austrianj 
had  dreamt  of  making  themselves  supreme  in  the  Balkan  ‘ 
Peninsula,  of  dominating  Constantinople  and  Salonica,  and  of 
using  the  Constantinople  position  as  a  stepping-stone  whence  to 
conquer  and  to  dominate  Asia  Minor  and  the  lands  beyond.  The 
Eastern  Question,  as  understood  hitherto,  was  the  question 
whether  Russia,  or  Austria  backed  or  impelled  by  Germany, 
should  dominate  Constantinople,  the  point  wdiere  three  continents 
meet  and  w’hence  three  continents  may  be  ruled. 

The  old  Eastern  Question  is  dead.  England  and  France,  who 
formerly  were  ready  to  oppose  wuth  all  their  power  Russia’s 
occupation  of  Constantinople,  have  been  taught  by  reflection  and 
by  the  experience  of  the  w'ar  that  Russia  is  perfectly  justified  in 
desiring  to  have  easy  access  to  the  sea — that  she  is  most  entitled 
to  the  possession  of  Constantinople.  The  Eastern  Question,  as 
it  has  existed  hitherto,  is  no  longer  a  question,  for  a  question 
which  has  been  solved  disappears  by  the  fact  of  its  solution. 
Howe^'er,  the  position  of  Constantinople  is  so  valuable  and 
important  that  other  nations  may  not  as  readily  acquiesce  in  I 
Russia’s  occupation  of  that  site  as  will  France  and  England,  r 

While  Bulgaria  and  Greece,  the  former  actuated  by  a  bound- 1 
less  ambition  and  the  other  by  poetical  imagination,  have  in  the 
past  claimed  th;  reversion  of  Constantinople,  Roumania  has  never 
indulged  in  p-uch  measureless  plans.  Her  Black  Sea — Mediter¬ 
ranean  trade  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  it  is  susceptible  of 
almost  unlimited  increase.  Ilow'ever,  her  statesmen  possess  the 
moderation  and  the  clearness  of  purpose  which  distinguished 
ancient  Rome.  They  recognise  that  their  interest  in  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  and  the  Dardanelles  is  commercial,  not  strategical— that 
Roumania  has  no  cause  to  interfere  in  the  question  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  as  long  as  she  possesses  freedom  of  passage  for  her  trade 
through  the  wonderful  Straits.  Roumania  can  consider  the  Con¬ 
stantinople  question  all  the  more  calmly  as  she  possesses  an 
invaluable  alternative  outlet  for  her  foreign  commerce  by  the 
magnificent  waterway  of  the  Danube. 

The  Near  Eastern  Question,  as  known  of  old,  has  disappeared, 
but  a  new  one  has  arisen  in  its  stead.  Roumania  will  scarcely 
cl  Henge  Russia’s  acquisition  of  Constantinople,  but  will  the 
Central  Empires  agree  to  Russia  occupying  the  strategical  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Bosphorus  which  they  themselves  desired  to  control? 
It  is  true  the  German  Empire  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
may  disappear  in  the  present  war.  The  twm  monarchies  may 
founder  in  a  sea  of  blood.  Austria  and  Hungary  may  form  two 
independent  and  separate  kingdoms,  and  Germany  may  once 
more  become  a  collection  of  independent  kingdoms  and  princi- 
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palities.  It  even  seems  quite  possible  that  the  deceived,  dis¬ 
appointed,  humiliated,  and  impoverished  people  of  the  two 
Central  Empires  will  dethrone  their  rulers  and  erect  democracies, 
perhaps  republics,  in  the  place  of  feudal  States.  No  one  can 
foretell  what  changes  will  take  place  within  the  present  limits 
of  Austria-Hungary  and  of  Germany.  Forms  of  Government 
may  change  in  those  tw'o  countries  in  rapid  succession.  Foreign 
war  may  be  followed  by  civil  war.  Still,  the  German  race  and 
the  Magyar  race  will  remain.  Both  may  remember  their  great 
past  and  their  humiliation,  both  may  thirst  for  revenge,  and  both 
may  desire  once  more  to  advance  towards  Constantinople.  The 
liquidation  of  great  historical  problems  is  a  slow,  painful,  and 
long-drawn-out  process.  It  often  takes  centuries.  For  thousands 
of  years  the  greatest  nations  of  the  wwld  have  fought  for  the 
possession  of  that  unique  site  where  Europe  and  Asia  meet. 
That  fight  will  be  recommenced  unless  the  present  war  should 
usher  in  the  millennium. 

When  Eussia  is  installed  in  Constantinople,  as  a  result  of  the 
present  w'ar,  she  will  have  to  reckon  with  the  possibility  that  her 
position  in  that  town  will  be  challenged  earlier  or  later,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  the  Germans  and  Hungarians  combined,  who 
will  no  doubt  endeavour  to  find  support  for  such  a  war  wherever 
they  can.  Russia  wmuld  be  most  vulnerable  at  Constantinople. 
The  Central  European  peoples  could  strike  at  Eussia  most  easily, 
not  by  marching  upon  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  but  by  attacking 
Constantinople  by  land.  Eoumania,  w'hich  hitherto  has  been  a 
bulwark  of  Austria-Hungary  and  of  Germany  against  Eussia, 
will,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  become  a  bulwark  of  Russia  against 
the  Germanic  and  Magyar  nations. 

The  present  war  has  turned  the  Eastern  Question  upside  down 
as  far  as  Eoumania  is  concerned.  Fate  had  made  her  in  the 
past  a  German  sentinel  on  the  Danube.  Fate  has  made  her  now 
a  Russian  sentinel.  Valuable  property  is  guarded,  as  a  rule,  not 
by  one  sentinel,  but  by  two.  The  Constantinople  position  can  be 
approached  from  the  north  only  by  tw'o  w^ays  by  land,  either 
by  way  of  Eoumania  or  by  way  of  Serbia,  and  the  latter  route 
is  the  easier  of  the  tw'o.  Through  Serbia  runs  the  wonderful 
strategic  route  which  connects  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Bi  a- 
pest  with  Constantinople  by  way  of  the  Morava  Valley,  by  way 
of  Belgrade  and  Nish.  Serbia  and  Eoumania  have  become  the 
two  sentinels  who  wdll  guard  Constantinople,  if  w'e  look  at  the 
matter  from  the  Russian  point  of  view,  or  who  will  separate 
Central  Europe  and  Russia  and  keep  the  peace  between  them  if 
we  look  at  the  position  from  the  broad  European  point  of  view. 

A  strange  coincidence  has  created  on  the  Danube  practically 
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the  same  position  which  obtains  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  Belgium  and  Holland  separate  France 
and  Germany.  The  former  is  chiefly  of  Latin,  the  latter  of 
German  race.  They  speak  two  languages  and  the  population 
of  the  two  is  numerically  comparable.  A  strangely  similar  posi- 
tion  will  obtain  on  the  Danube.  A  Greater  Serbia,  created  on 
the  basis  of  nationality  and  embracing  the  kingdom  of  Serbia, 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Dalmatia,  etc.,  will 
form  a  solidly-knit  State  of  about  15,000,000  inhabitants.  A 
Slav  and  a  Latin  nation  will  keep  the  peace  between  the  great 
Slavonic  Empire  and  the  German  peoples,  exactly  as  a  Latin 
and  a  German  State  on  the  Rhine  will  keep  the  peace  between 
the  French  and  the  German  peoples. 

The  war  will  presumably  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Dua 
Monarchy.  A  purely  German  Austria  of  about  10,000,000,  < 
purely  Magyar  State  of  less  than  10,000,000,  a  Czech  State  of 
about  7,000,000  will  arise.  Both  Roumania  and  Serbia  will  form 
comparatively  large  States.  If  the  present  war  should  usher  in 
a  period  of  undisturbed  peace,  the  small  nationalities  which  will 
take  the  place  of  Austria-Hungary  may  remain  independent  and 
separate  units,  although  they  will  probably  conclude  some  kind 
of  customs  union  among  themselves.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
should  be  threatened  from  without,  they  wnll  probably  combine 
in  self-defence  and  form  a  federal  union.  Some  nation  should 
become  the  leader  among  the  group  of  small  States  which  will 
arise  in  consequence  of  the  war,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible 
that  Roumania  will  become  the  predominant  State  not  only  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  but  in  south-eastern  Europe.  Roumania 
may  become  the  foremost  Pow'er  of  that  part  of  the  world,  notl'^’^ 
by  domination  and  force,  but  by  toleration  and  wisdom,  by 
inherited  character  and  genius.  The  Roumanians  have  displayed 
to  a  conspicuous  extent  the  old  Roman  virtues  of  moderation 
coupled  with  courage,  of  wisdom  combined  with  energy.  They 
have  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  civilisation  of  the  world  by 
their  timely  intervention.  They  have  prepared  a  great  legacy 
for  coming  generations.  The  deeds  of  the  Roumanian  soldiers 
will  always  be  a  glorious  memory  to  the  Roumanian  people 
Roumania  and  Transylvania  possess  vast  latent  resources 
Greater  Roumania  should  not  only  be  a  powerful,  well-adminis 
tered,  and  advanced  country,  with  an  excellent  and  well-estab- 
lished  political  reputation,  but  it  should  also  be  an  exceedingly 
wealthy  country.  A  fair  future  awaits  the  men  of  Roumania 
The  seed  of  the  antique  Romans  should  bring  forth  a  glorious 
harvest. 

POLITICUS. 
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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  AFTER  THE  WAR. 


The  war  has  saved  the  British  Empire  by  arresting  the  centri¬ 
fugal  movement — political,  commercial,  and  social — whicli 
threatened  to  separate  the  IMother  Country  from  the  Dominions, 
proud  of  their  newly  acquired  autonomous  powers.  That  frank 
recognition  of  the  beneficent  influence  of  a  struggle  which  is 
drenching  Europe  in  blood  may  be  unwelcome,  for  war,  as 
XapoleonTn  a  particularly  sane  moment  remarked,  is  “the  trade 
of  barbarians,”  and  we  are  the  champions  of  all  that  is  best  in 
civilisation.  But  as  the  campaign  of  1870-1  welded  together  the 
States  which  now  form  Germany,  creating  an  empire  resting 
upon  force,  so  the  present  struggle  must  result  in  the  closer  federa¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Empire,  representing  the  triumph  of  liberal 
principles,  unless  the  British  peoples  are  prepared  at  some  future 
^  date  to  sacrifice  all  for  which  their  sons  have  fought  and  died. 

The  unrehearsed  and  spontaneous  mobilisation  of  the  British 
Empire  for  the  war  of  freedom  will  constitute  one  of  the  out- 
istanding  facts  of  the  history  of  our  times.  It  sealed  the  fate  of 
jPrussianisrn.  Unprepared  for  war,  the  British  peoples  supplied 
[  the  elements  which  made  the  defeat  of  Germany  certain.  Victory 
j  13  already  on  the  horizon.  In  the  near  future  peace  will  break 
■>ut.  It  may  be  that  it  will  come  with  dramatic  suddenness, 
reminding  us  of  those  fateful  days  of  1914  when  declarations  of 
,  var  fell  fast  and  furious  at  the  very  moment  when  the  English- 
'peaking  world  W'as  about  to  join  in  celebrating  one  hundred 
years  of  unbroken  tranquillity  in  the  relations  between  Britain 
Mid  America.  We  deplore  the  terrors  and  horrors  and  losses  of 
'  ar.  Peace  also  has  its  dangers ;  it  is  often  productive  of  wide- 
piead  sulTering,  unheroic  and  passing  almost  unnoticed,  and  its 
rosperity  not  infrequently  produces  spiritual  bankruptcy. 

Peace  will  bring  with  it  a  desire  for  rest,  for  it  is  slothful, 
i'he  tendency  wdll  be  for  the  British  peoples  throughout  the 
j  'orld,  pluming  themselves  on  all  they  have  achieved,  to  give  a 
igb  of  content  and,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  relax  their 
.  iiuscles.  A  policy  of  laissez  faire  in  the  years  which  follow  the 
j  -inclusion  of  this  war  in  our  victory  may  prove  as  calamitous  in 
_  n.e  long  run  as  the  triumph  of  Prussianism.  We  must  be  pre- 
5  ired  for  the  new  conflict  against  the  evils  of  peace.  When  the 
irvivors  of  the  British  armies  return  to  their  homes  the  hour 
ill  strike  for  mobilising  the  British  Empire  on  a  new  basis 
id  for  fresh  purposes. 
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The  fruits  of  victory  will  need  to  be  defended,  organised,  and 
developed.  The  people  of  the  Empire  cannot  evade  the  responsi¬ 
bilities,  inherited  from  the  past,  which  this  war  has  bound  to 
them  with  fetters  of  blood  and  gold.  The  peoples  of  the  British 
Empire  are  the  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  nearly  one  quarter 
of  the  human  race.  When  the  war  closes  we  shall  be  able  to 
congratulate  ourselves  on  having  saved  the  subject  peoples  oi 
India  and  the  great  dependencies  from  falling  under  the  heel  of 
Prussia.  We  shall  ow^e  it  to  ourselves  and  to  them  to  take  every 
possible  measure  to  protect  them  from  the  spirit  of  revenge  which 
their  loyalty  to  British  ideals  may  leave  in  the  hearts  of  Germany 
and  her  partners.  More  than  that.  It  will  not  be  denied  that 
it  will  be  our  duty  to  prove  to  those  subject  races,  who  have 
exhibited  so  fine  a  spirit,  that  we  recognise  the  debt  which  is 
due  to  them  for  their  steadfastness  and  good  faith.  If  we  would 
consummate  our  triumph,  we  shall  work  to  render  life  for  them 
fuller,  happier,  and  more  prosperous  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  It  will  be  not  less  our  duty  to  recognise  the  new  ties 
which  the  self-governing  Dominions  have  created  with  the  Mother 
Country,  and,  above  all,  with  the  ideals  for  which  the  Allies  are 
fighting.  The  Dominions  have  become  nations  in  theory  and 
deed,  and  we  must  recognise  them  as  such.  Henceforth  they 
must  be  admitted  as  partners  with  us  in  the  Empire — sharers  of 
its  burdens,  its  privileges,  and  its  glory. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  can  vindicate  our  right  k 
hold  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  earth’s  surface — we  must  make 
the  most  of  its  resources  in  the  service  of  humanity.  We  must 
mobilise  its  brain-power  with  at  least  as  much  enthusiasm  as  ir 
the  past  tw'o  years  we  have  mobilised  its  muscle.  Sixty  millior 
white  people  under  the  British  flag,  if  they  form  themselves  into 
one  federation,  actuated  by  co-ordinated  ideals  and  pursuing  the 
same  goal,  are  all  too  few  workers  for  the  task  which  lies  ahead. 
The  world  is  confronted  with  an  anomaly  which  we  must  reader 
less  anomalous  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  governing 
section  of  the  British  Empire,  spread  far  and  wide  over  the. 
earth’s  surface,  represents  only  three-fifths  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  and  exceeds  in  number  by  only  sixteen 
million  the  inhabitants  of  Holland,  whose  history  is  full  of  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  perils  of  peace  and  prosperity.  The  people  of  the 
British  Empire  have  acquired,  mainly  by  force — let  that  fact  be 
admitted — some  of  the  richest  and  choicest  parts  of  the  five  con 
tinents.  We  must  justify  in  the  eyes  of  our  contemporaries,  af 
well  as  at  the  judgment  seat  of  history,  the  unparallelec 
responsibilities  which,  seized  by  force  in  the  past,  we  shall  have 
to  admit  that  we  have  now  defended  by  force. 
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This  war  will  fail  in  its  highest  consummation  if  it  leave  the 
British  Empire  what  it  was  in  the  early  summer  of  1914 — “in 
some  respects  a  mere  disorganisation,”  to  quote  the  words  of  Sir 
Robert  Borden.  If  there  is  to  be  a  forward  movement  we  must 
begin  to  prepare  for  it  at  once,  or  at  least  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
of  war  permits  our  thoughts  to  stray  from  the  theatres  in  which 
men  of  our  race  are  fighting  the  Crusade  of  the  Twentieth 
Century.  As  soon  as  may  be,  a  Congress  of  the  Empire  must  be 
called,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Peace  Conference,  to 
discuss  fully  and  frankly  the  basis  on  which  the  Imperial  family 
shall  exist  in  future  years.  It  may  be  said  that  that  means 
moving  very  slowly.  That  consideration  contains  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  suggestion,  for  we  are  too  old  and  the  Dominions  are 
too  young  to  move  rapidly.  Twenty  years  or  so  ago  some  such 
proposal  was  discussed  by  Lord  Kosebery,  who  urged  that  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  oversea  Empire 
should  meet  to  settle  the  character  of  the  Imperial  fabric.  The 
suggestion  then  fell  on  somewhat  stony  ground  ;  but  the  times 
have  changed. 

"  You  may  say  that  a  Congress  which  only  meets  to  report  and  recommend 
has  but  a  neutral  task  before  it.  Those  that  take  that  view  have  a  very- 
inadequate  idea  of  what  the  utterances  would  be  of  a  Conference,  repre¬ 
senting  a  quarter  of  the  human  race,  and  representing  the  opulence  and 
power  which  have  been  garnered  up  during  the  past  centuries  of  our  history. 
If  we  have  these  Conferences,  and  if  they  are  allowed  to  discuss,  as  they 
must  be,  any  topic  which  any  party  of  them  recommends,  I  do  not  fear 
their  wanting  in  authority  or  in  weight.  I  would  further  lay  this  con¬ 
soling  unction  to  the  souls  of  those  who  have  schemes  in  their  pockets  for 
immediately  carrying  out  Imperial  Fede'.ation.  If  any  closer  scheme  of 
.  Federation  should  come  about,  it  can  only  come  about  through  the  medium 
'  of  such  a  Conference,  and  not  through  the  medium  of  any  private  organ i- 
ijsation;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  no  closer  relations  come  out  of  these 
Conferences,  and  if  these  Conferences  are  found  to  be  of  no  avails  you  may 
I  be  perfectly  certain,  whatever  your  views  may  be  and  whatever  your 
I  exertions  may  be,  that  Imperial  Federation  in  any  form  will  be  impossible.” 

After  an  interval  of  twenty  years  those  statements  are  still 
I  true.  They  are  truer  to-day  than  when  Lord  Eosebery  spoke, 
I  because  the  Dominions  have  grown  in  the  meantime  and  are 
I  to-day  self-conscious  nations,  apt  to  resent  dictation  from  the 
I  Mother  Country  and  more  jealous  than  ever  of  their  autonomous 
'^powers. 

Before  glancing  forward  to  the  conditions  which  will  confront 
such  a  Congress  of  the  Empire,  it  may  be  profitable  to  take  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  immediate  past,  not  barren  of  lessons.  When 
Germany  planned  the  war  which  was  to  give  her  dominion  over 
lEurope,  and  eventually  over  the  world,  she  submitted  the  British 
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Empire  to  the  most  careful  study  with  a  view  to  ascertaininc 
what  influence  it  could  exercise  on  the  course  of  events.  One 
of  Germany’s  professor-statesmen  reflected  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  most  educated  Germans  when  he  declared  :  “What  is  the 
sense  of  this  seizure  of  hundreds  of  islands  and  thousands  of 
territories  in  all  portions  of  the  globe?  There  is  no  land-  or 
sea-Power  capable  of  maintaining  for  ever  such  a  system  of 
occupation ;  a  good  shove  and  the  ill-joined  mosaic  falls  into 
ruins.”  Those  words  represented  the  widespread  view  held  in 
Germany — and  elsewhere — shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  v;ar. 
General  von  Bernhardi,  in  his  notorious  book,  suggested  to  his 
fellow-countrymen  that  the  British  Empke  under  the  influence 
of  war  would  prove  a  source  of  strength,  and  not  of  weakness, 
to  Germany.  He  assumed  that  Germany’s  policy  of  peacefal 
penetration  and  propagandism  had  done  its  work,  successfullv 
employing  many  underground  methods,  in  the  Dominions,  in 
India,  and  in  the  Crown  colonies  and  dependencies.  He  cast  his 
eye  over  the  German  colonial  empire,  in  which  Prussianism  was 
triumphant,  the  power  of  governors  over  governed  depending 
upon  the  power  of  the  sword.  The  British  Empire,  in  contrast, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  an  unorganised  group  of  undefended  terri¬ 
tories  which  had  come  into  British  possession  by  accident  and 
were  being  neglected  and  risked  by  a  decadent  race.  Because 
he  could  not  see  the  fetters  binding  those  distant  territories  to 
the  Mother  Country,  he  concluded  that  no  ties  of  any  value 
existed.  To  the  German,  whether  wearing  the  Kaiser’s  uniform 
or  i  civilian  engaged  in  commerce  or  industry,  the  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples  represented  in  the  British  Empire  had  no  virility;  they 
merely  excited  his  derision  and  scorn — they  were  indications  of 
weakness.  General  von  Bernhardi  examined  the  British  Empire 
with  meticulous  care,  and  everywhere  he  missed  the  familiar! 
marks  of  Prussianism,  and  therefore  concluded  that  that  Empire 
had  feet  of  clay.  The  British  Army  was  classified  as  a  con¬ 
temptible  handful  of  men,  incapable  of  exercising  any  consider¬ 
able  influence  on  a  Continental  war  or  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
British  Empire.  He  was  in  complete  agreement  with  the  Great 
General  Staff,  who  in  similar  circumstances  would  have  created 
a  vast  army  to  hold  the  Empire  in  bondage.  Because  no  such 
Prussianised  force  existed,  it  was  assumed,  not  only  by  General 
•von  Bernhardi,  but  by  all  the  ruling  classes  of  Germany,  that 
such  a  mere  disorganisation,  held  together,  not  by  sabres  and 
guns,  but  by  invisible  ties  of  sentim.ent,  must  fall  into  ruins  under 
the  blast  of  war.  It  is  not  without  interest,  in  the  light  of 
events,  to  recall  the  anticipations  which  Germany,  according  to 
General  von  Bernhardi,  confidently  entertained. 
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.  The  Dominions. 

“There  are  clear  indications  that  the  policy  of  the  Dominions,  though 
not  yet  planning  a  separation  from  England,  is  contemplating  the  future 
prospect  of  doing  so.  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Australia  are  developing, 
into  independent  nations  and  States,  and  will,  when  their  time 
comes,  claim  formal  independence. 

“The  British  Empire  is  divided  from  the  military  point  of  view  into 
two  divisions  :  into  the  United  Kingdom  itself  with  the  Colonies  governed 
by  the  English  Cabinet,  and  the  self-governing  Colonies.  These  latter  have 
at  their  disposal  a  militia,  which  is  at  present  only  in  process  of  formation. 
They  can  be  completely  ignored  so  far  as  concerns  any  European  theatre 
of  war.” 

India. 

“England,  so  far  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  divide  ct  impera, 
has  attempted  to  play  off  the  Mahommedan  against  the  Hindu  population. 
But  now  that  a  pronounced  revolutionary  and  nationalist  tendency  shows 
itself  among  these  latter,  the  danger  is  imminent  that  pan-Islamism , 
thoroughly  roused,  should  unite  with  the  levolutionary  elements  of  Bengal. 
The  co-operation  of  these  elements  might  create  a  very  grave  danger, 
capable  of  shaking  the  foundations  of  England’s  high  position  in  the  world.” 

Let  those  expectations  be  contrasted  with  the  events  of  the 
past  two  years,  which  are  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  British  race. 
This  German  fire-eater  must  not  he  set  down  as  an  entirely 
foolish  and  ignorant  man.  His  mistakes  arose  from  a  failure  to 
understand  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  British 
Empire  rests.  He  attached  exaggerated  importance  to  signs  and 
portents,  sufficiently  disquieting  and  threatening,  which  fitted  in 
with  his  theories,  and  ignored  the  vital  forces  which  are  the  solid 
foundations  of  the  Imperial  connection.  The  Germans  have 
never  understood  the  soul  of  democracy.  The  British  Empire 
comprises  a  cluster  of  democracies.  They  recognised  the  weak¬ 
ness,  from  a  military  standpoint,  of  the  British  Empire,  but  they 
failed  to  realise  its  unfathomable  depths  of  strength.  If  General 
von  Bernhardi,  or  any  other  of  his  brother  Germans,  had  had  the 
good  fortune  to  read  Canadian  Addresses,  by  Sir  George  Foster, 
the  distinguished  Canadian  statesman,  which  were  published  on 
the  very  eve  of  the  wan,  he  might  have  paused  before  concluding 
that  the  British  Empire  was  a  ramshackle  structure  lacking  all 
the  elements  of  stability  and  permanence.  Sir  George  Foster  in 
1  this  illuminating  volume  admitted  that  tares  were  growing  among 
1  the  wheat,  but,  unlike  General  von  Bernhardi  and  his  fellow- 
t  Germans,  he  was  convinced  of  the  harvest.  He  recognised  that 
1  there  were  forces  “joining  in  strong-set  bonds  the  different  parts 
r  of  the  Empire.”  Casting  his  eye  over  the  Dominions,  this 
1  Canadian  gave  first  place  to  the  cementing  influence  of  blood  and 
race,  and  then  noted  that  tradition  and  literature  constituted  ties 
I  “strong  and  never  loosening  their  hold.” 
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“Then  (he  added)  there  is  the  tie  of  common  institutions.  It  ia 
necessary  for  me  to  speak  of  them — how  the  British  out-goer  has  held  to 
them,  how  he  has  treasured  them,  how  he  has  reproduced  them  in  his  own 
community  and  in  his  own  nation.  They  have  held  against  the  assaults 
of  ruder  life,  against  the  assaults  of  foreign  example,  and  this  day,  in  gi] 
parts  of  the  Empire,  we  are  bound  and  welded  together  in  a  common  love 
and  practice  of  British  institutions." 

Sir  George  Foster  passed  on  to  refer  to  the  far-flung  squadrons 
of  the  Navy  and  the  battalions  of  the  small  army  on  distant 
service  as  “a  great  binding  force  of  the  dispersed  people  of  this 
Empire” — a  force  having  in  it  ‘‘representatives  of  every  part  of 
the  British  Empire  working  together.”  And  this  Canadian 
Minister  also  noted  :  — 

“  Another  great  bond  of  union  has  been  the  King  and  the  Constitution, 
The  King  and  Constitution  are  ours  as  w’ell  as  yours — in  both  wo  have  vital 
interest  just  as  you  have — and  when  you,  as  the  predominant  partnei, 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  King  and  the  Constitution,  remember  that 
you  hold  a  trust  for  the  oversea  Dominion,  for  you  are  dealing  with  a 
priceless  heritage  shared  by  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Sir  George  Foster  finally  illustrated  the  new  order  of  Empire 
and  the  old  by  recalling  his  own  early  experience.  ‘‘In  1864-5, 
when  the  federation  of  the  different  parts  of  Canada  was  mooted,  I 
I  was  a  boy  just  entering  college.  I  was  a  New  Brnnswicker.  | 
Nova  Scotia  existed,  Quebec  existed,  Ontario  existed;  there  was 
an  indefinite  notion  that  Britain  had  territory  west  of  Ontario, 
and  some  stray  information  came  to  us  that  there  was  such  a 
province  as  British  Columbia  on  the  Pacific  coast.  All  I  knew 
about  was  New  Brunswick,  and  all  I  cared  about  was  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  Others  were  cousins  more  or  less  removed,  but  national 
life  for  me  there  was  none.  I  was  limited  to  the  boundary  of 
ray  little  province,  and  I  could  throw  a  stone  almost  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  What  was  absolutely  true  in  my  case  was 
true  of  everyone  in  the  scattered  provinces.  There  was  no  soul, 
no  national  life,  no  national  objective,  no  national  ideal,  no 
national  impulse.”  In  later  years  a  great  change  occurred,  not 
only  in  Canada,  but  throughout  the  Empire.  ‘‘Gradually  the 
spirit  of  holding  on,  linking  hands,  and  keeping  together  grew 
up  into  an  impulse  that  went  farther  than  the  individual  and 
the  provincial,  and  not  many  years  ago  we  saw  the  working  out 
of  that  impulse  in  federations  or  in  unions  of  contiguous  parts 
of  the  Empire — into  new  and  young  nationalities,  as  we  like  to 
call  them.”  The  Germans  misread  that  movement.  They 
explored  the  Empire,  looking  for  sabres  and  cannon ;  they  saw 
only  slender  threads  binding  neighbouring  territories  together, 
with  apparently  no  bonds  indissolubly  cementing  those  young 
nations  to  the  Mother  Country.  Democracy,  as  represented  in 
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the  Dominions,  meant  to  the  Germans  inevitable  revolution,  and 
thev  assumed  that,  under  the  shock  of  war,  the  Empire  would 
be  dissolved  into  its  component  parts,  each  section  to  become  a 
victim  in  future  years  of  Prussian  militarism.  Once  Prussian 
rule  had  been  imposed  on  Europe,  the  German  Navy  was  to  give 
long  reach  to  the  Army,  and  tit-bits  were  to  be  picked  by  the 
German  Eagle  from  the  carcase  of  what  had  once  been  the 
British  Empire. 

Even  those  who  have  studied  most  carefully  the  course  of 
events  since  the  murders  at  Sarajevo  are  probably  hardly 
conscious  of  one  fact.  It  was  not  the  Mother  Country  which 
pulled  the  Dominions  after  her  into  the  struggle,  hut  the 
dominions — the  young  nations  enjoying  their  new  liberties — 

^  which  (jare  the  Mother  Country  a  lead  when  the  Cabinet  in 
I  Downing  Street,  conseious  of  its  vast  responsibilities ,  was  still 
^  debating  the  issue  of  the  crisis.  Four  days  before  England  was 
;  at  war  Canadian  Ministers  hurried  back  to  Ottawa  from  holiday 
resorts  and  went  into  'emergency  council  to  plan  for  Canada’s 
direct  participation  should  England  become  involved.  As  a 
t  result,  the  Canadian  Government  offered  at  once,  even  before 
^  England  was  driven  into  the  conflict,  to  send  “a  considerable 
force”  as  Imperial  troops,  Canada  making  herself  responsible 
for  their  pay,  maintenance,  and  equipment.  No  fewer  than 
fifteen  Canadian  regiments  had  already  by  that  time  offered  their 
services.  Moreover,  the  Canadian  Government  placed  a  fleet 
of  thirty-one  steamers  at  the  disposal  of  the  Home  Government 
as  troop  transports  or  grain  carriers.  From  Australia  there  came, 
four  days  before  war  broke  out,  the  pledge  of  the  Prime  Minister 
that  the  Commonwealth  would  stand  beside  England  “  to  the  last 
man  and  last  shilling,”  and  this  pledge  was  on  the  eve  of  war 
crystallised  into  an  official  offer  of  20,000  men,  while  the  vessels 
of  the  Australian  Navy  were  forthwith  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  Admiralty.  A  similarly  urgent  desire  to  help  animated 
the  Governments  and  peoples  of  New  Zealand,  Newfoundland, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  “Place  ship  where  of  most 
service  to  the  Empire”  was  the  reply  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
New  Zealand  when  asked  wdiether  the  gift-ship  of  the  Dominion, 
the  New  Zealand,  might  be  stationed  elsewhere  than  in  China 
seas,  according  to  agreement.  South  Africa  was  held  as  staunchly 
for  Britain  as  fifteen  years  ago  General  Botha  and  his  colleagues 
would  have  held  it  for  the  Dutch.  “You  can  safely  withdraw 
all  Imperial  troops,”  lie  cabled  in  effect  to  Downing  Street ;  “w^e 
will  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Empire  in  these  parts.” 
Nothing  could  well  be  more  impressive  or  more  suggestive  to  a 
true  Empire  statesmanship  than  this  spectacle  of  a  free  Empire 
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springing  voluntarily  to  arms  at  the  first  suggestion  of  outside 
menace.  It  was  the  confirmation  in  a  startling  sense  of  Bern- 
hardi’s  assertion  that  in  the  Britains  overseas  there  would  in  the 
Jay  of  trial  be  found  to  be  “sufficient  inflammable  material.”' 
What  it  lacked  in  organised  strength,  the  aid  of  the  Dominions 
gained  in  spirit. 

India  was  another  disappointment  to  the  Germans.  “The 
very  grave  danger”  did  not  manifest  itself.  On  the  contrary, 
the  note  that  was  struck  was  that  of  the  Maharajah  of  Eewa: 
“What  orders  from  his  Majesty  for  me  and  my  jioople?” 
Nearly  700  Eulers  of  native  States  came  forward  with  offers  of 
military  or  financial  aid  or  both.  “I  doubt,”  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  a  former  Viceroy,  remarked  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
September  9th,  1914,  “whether  everyone  in  this  country  realises 
how  great  a  thing  it  is  that  these  ruling  chiefs  should  come  in 
upon  our  side.  I  wonder,  for  example,  whether  everyone  realises 
that  the  Maharajah  of  Mysore  (the  donor  of  Es.50  lakhs,  about 
£333,000)  rules  over  a  population  that  exceeds  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  of  Sweden?  I  wonder  whether  everyone  calls  to  mind  that 
the  Maharajah  of  Gwalior,  the  Maharajah  of  Scindia,  has  more 
subjects  than  the  King  of  Denmark?  Or  that  the  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad  governs  a  people  twice  as  many  as  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands  and  three  times  as  numerous  as  the  people  of 
Ireland?  It  is  no  small  thing  that  those  rulers,  standing  as  they 
do  in  our  Indian  system,  should  have  come  forward  without 
exception  and  given  such  practical  proof  of  their  desire  to  help 
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Much  has  been  heard  of  the  miscalculations  of  the  Germans, 
but  the  greatest  of  all  their  miscalculations  was  based  on  the 
belief  that  the  British  Empire  would  be  broken  into  fragments 
by  the  clarion  of  war.  What,  in  fact,  happened  a  German  news¬ 
paper — Der  Tag — has  since  confessed. 

“We  expected  that  India  would  rise  when  the  first  shot  was  fired  in 
Europe,  but  thousands  of  Indians  came  to  fight  with  the  British  against 
us.  We  thought  the  British  Empire  would  bo  torn  to  pieces,  but  the 
Colonies  appear  to  be  united  closer  than  over  to  the  Mother  Country. 
We  expected  a  triumphant  rebellion  in  South  Africa;  it  was  nothing  but 
a  failure.  We  thought  there  would  be  trouble  in  Ireland,  but  instead  she 
sent  her  best  soldiers  against  us.  We  anticipated  that  the  ‘  peace  at  any 
price  ’  party  would  be  dominant  in  England,  but  it  melted  away  in  the 
ardour  to  fight  Germany.  We  regarded  England  as  degenerate,  yet  she 
seems  to  be  our  principal  enemy." 

Events  of  the  past 'two  years  have  produced  a  remarkable 
change  in  German  opinion.  When  the  struggle  opened  it  was 
contended  that  the  principal  enemy  of  the  Fatherland  was 
Eussia ;  it  is  now  urged  that  the  chief  foe  is  Greater  Britain. 

(1)  The  .Vew  Empire  Partnership.  1915.  (Murray.) 
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■  That  change  in  German  opinion  is  the  glory  of  the  British 
peoples.  When  the  war  opened  they  were  regarded  with  con¬ 
tempt,  because  they  were  not  highly  organised  for  war  in  the 
Prussian  sense ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  disorganised  British 
Empire  dug  the  grave  in  which  Prussianism  wdll  soon  be  buried. 
History  records  no  development  more  dramatic  than  the  spring¬ 
ing  to  arms  of  the  peoples  of  the  British  Empire — the  Dominions, 
India,  the  Crown  Colonies,  the  Dependencies,  and  the  Protec¬ 
torates.  The  most  heterogeneous  Empire  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  united  mainly  by  slender  bonds  of  sentiment,  rose 
spontaneously  to  wage  war  on  Prussian  militarism  and  all  that  it 
represents.  In  that  movement  lies  the  overwhelming  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  German  system.  The  British  principles,  embodied 
in  a  world-wide  Empire,  may  fall  far  short  of  perfection,  but  it 
is  at  least  proved  that  in  the  opinion  of  nearly  one  quarter  of 
the  human  race  they  are  so  far  superior  to  Prussian  ideas  that 
they  are  not  only  worth  paying  for  and  fighting  for,  but  dying 
*  for. 

Now  that  the  tide  has  turned  and  victory  is  within  sight,  we 
must  take  thought  how  best  to  reap  the  harvest  which  the  sons 
i  of  the  two  Empires — British  and  Indian — have  sown  on  many  a 
[  battlefield.  Mr.  Asquith  has  told  us  that  “the  fabric  of  the 
Empire  will  have  to  be  refashioned,”  and  has  admitted  that  “it 
will  never  be  possible  to  revert  to  our  old  methods  of  council  and 
government.”  The  Prime  Minister  is  too  great  a  man  to  refuse 
to  learn  from  the  inexorable  course  of  events.  There  was  a  time 
when  he  would  not  have  spoken  those  words ;  but  to-day  he 
realises  that  a  new  era  is  dawning — that  if  peace  and  prosperity 
are  to  be  assured  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead  we  must  put  our 
Imperial  house  in  order.  The  foundations  on  which  we  must 
:  work  have  been  well  and  truly  laid.  There  is  that  consolation. 

I  One  lesson  of  the  war  is  the  evils  arising  from  the  division  of 
humanity  into  separate  States,  leading  to  the  clash  of  conflict- 
^  ing  interests  and  aspirations  with  resultant  war.  In  the  conflict 
of  nationalities  this  war  had  its  birth.  Tliat  consideration  on 
the  one  hand.  On  the  other,  the  British  Empire  obviates  the 
danger  of  war  between  a  quarter  of  the  human  race,  who  other¬ 
wise  might  perennially  be  at  enmity  with  one  another.  “Within 
it  are  to  be  found  communities  of  almost  every  race  and  colour 
and  every  grade  of  civilisation.  Within  it  are  to  be  found,  not 
nationalities  alone,  but  nations  acutely  conscious  of  their  national 
identity.  Yet,  defective  as  its  machinery' still  is,  it  binds  them 
all  together  under  the  rule  of  one  Constitutional  Law,  and  it 
possesses  a  Legislature  and  a  Cabinet  which  can,  in  the  last 
resort,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  review 
VOL.  C.  N.S. 
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disputes  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  welfare  of  all,  and  settle 
them  by  means  of  a  law  which  all  are  in  duty  bound  to  obey. 
That  is  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

It  w'ould  be  a  terrible  set-back  if  that  unity  were  dissolved ;  if 
its  communities  were  to  narrow  their  allegiance  to  themselves 
alone,  to  have  no  other  method  of  finally  settling  their  disputes 
save  diplomacy  and  war,  to  possess  no  constitutional  machinery 
whereby  they  could  mobilise  their  common  resources  in  self- 
defence,  and  especially  for  the  best  of  all  forms  of  self-defence— 
the  vindication  of  liberty  and  public  right.”  ^  Those  are  great 
truths.  The  British  Empire  is  also  the  best  guarantee  for  the 
peace  of  the  world,  because  of  its  ideals  and  its  imponderable, 
if  at  present  unorganised,  strength.  It  has  no  aggressive  designs 
or  machinery  for  giving  effect  to  them  if  they  existed.  But  it 
can  realise  its  world-mission  only  on  three  conditions.  In  the 
first  place,  it  must  remain  faithful  to  the  liberal  principles  on 
which  it  has  been  founded ;  in  the  second  place,  it  must  develop 
the  wonderful  resources  of  the  vast  territories  which  it  embraces, 
develop  them  not  merely  in  the  interests  of  the  Britisn  peoples, 
but  in  the  interests  of  humanity — it  must  fully  justify  its  rule  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  In  the  third  place,  it  must  organise  its 
defences  in  order  that  it  may  be  able  not  only  to  defend  itself, 
but  also  the  ideals  for  which  it  stands,  wherever  they  may  be 
threatened.  Consisting  of  small  nations — the  four  Dominions 
possess  populations  of  only  about  16  millions  altogether — it  must 
protect  small  nations  and  their  freedom.  The  British  people 
hold  a  sacred  trust  for  the  human  race,  and  if  they  are  to 
prove  worthy  trustees  ‘‘  the  fabric  of  the  Empire  will  have  to  be 
refashioned.” 

How  is  the  British  Empire  to  achieve  its  destiny?  In  some 
quarters  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  British  peoples  should 
take  a  flying  jump  and  provide  themselves  with  a  brand  new 
Imperial  Constitution.  It  is  urged  that  those  who  study  the 
Imperial  problem  must  be  bold  and  steadfast  in  face  of  difficul¬ 
ties,  sweeping  away  opposition.  An  Imperial  Parliament,  with 
an  Imperial  Cabinet,  it  is  urged,  must  at  once  be  set  up. 

“  They  must  admit  that  they  really  propose  to  duplicate  Parliament,  and 
must  face  the  consequences.  They  must  also  go  on  to  duplicate  the  Cabinet. 
If  there  are  to  be  two  Legislatures,  there  must  also  be  two  separate  classes 
of  business,  there  must  also  be  two  Executives,  one  in  charge  of  each  class. 
There  must  be  a  British  Executive  responsible  to  the  Parliament  and  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  their  own  domestic  affairs,  and  there  must 
also  be  an  Imperial  Executive  responsible  to  the  Parliament  and  people 
of  all  the  Dominions,  including  the  British  Isles.  And,  as  the  principle 
of  responsible  government  requires  that  either  Parliament  may  be  dissolved 

(11  Tht  Round  Table,  September,  1916, 
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at  auy  time,  they  must  be  elected  at  two  separate  elections.  There  must 
be  an  election  at  which  the  people  of  the  British  Isles,  like  those  of  the 
Dominions,  return  members  who  are  answerable  for  their  domestic  and 
strictly  national  affairs.  There  must  also  be  an  election  at  which  they  and 
the  people  of  the  Dominions  together  return  members  to  a  common  Par¬ 
liament  answerable  to  them  for  all  the  issues  of  peace  and  war.  There 
must,  in  fact,  be  two  separate  electorates  as  well  as  two  separate  Parlia¬ 
ments  and  Cabinets.  Nothing  short  of  this  change  will  have  the  effect 
of  placing  a  British  subject  in  the  Dominions  on  the  same  footing  as  those 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  respect  of  foreign  as  well  as  of  domestic  affairs. 
Nothin^  short  of  it  will  enable  responsible  government  to  be  realised  with¬ 
out  disrupting  the  Commonwealth. 

It  has  been  already  suggested  that  we  are  too  old  and  the 
Dominions  are  too  young  to  move  rapidly.  We  may  regard  the 
establishment  of  an  Imperial  Parliament,  with  an  Imperial 
Cabinet,  as  the  ideal  to  which  all  our  efforts  should  tend.  On 
the  other  hand,  let  us  beware  of  the  fascination  of  the  machinery 
of  government.  That  is  a  Prussian  failing.  The  Prussians 
demanded  a  cast-iron  constitution,  with  the  result  that  the 
German  Empire  is  entangled  in  constitutional  meshes  which  may 
yet  strangle  it.  It  was  those  fetters  of  steel  which  enabled  the 
military  caste  to  dominate  the  fateful  council  at  Potsdam  on  the 
eve  of  the  war,  and  they  have  since  held  the  German  people, 
deceived  and  misled,  in  a  firm  grip  while  the  ship  of  State  has 
been  steadily  heading  for  the  rocks.  We  may  take  warning  from 
Germany’s  fate  and  guard  against  those  rigid,  logical  forms 
and  constitutions,  set  down  in  black  and  white,  which  are  the 
glory  of  small  and  precise  minds.  We  have  never  had  a  written 
Constitution  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Our  Constitution  has 
grown  slowly,  proceeding  from  one  precedent  to  another.  The 
immediate  past  suggests  that  the  path  which  the  United  Kingdom 
has  trodden,  avoiding  many  pitfalls,  is  the  path  which  the 
Empire  can  tread  with  the  least  danger  and  the  most  confident 
hope  of  attaining  the  ultimate  goal — the  union  of  all  the  British 
peoples  in  some  sort  of  confederation  conserving  alike  the 
material  interests  of  the  Empire  and  those  principles  of  liberal 
government  for  which  the  Empire  stands. 

It  is  not  for  us  in  the  Mother  Country  to  dictate  an  Imperial 
Constitution.  It  must  be  our  part,  as  the  predominant  partner 
with  the  power,  to  wait  upon  the  Dormnions  and  learn  their 
view.  To  the  limit  of  vision,  the  United  Kingdom  will  remain 
the  centre  of  the  Empire.^  We  have  convinced  the  Dominions 

(1)  The  Problem  of  the  Commonwealth. 

(2)  Fifteen  years  or  so  ago  public  men  of  wide  experience  and  ripe  intelli- 
_  gence  were  talking  of  a  population  in  this  Dominion  (Canada)  ten  years  from 
I  that  time  of  20,000,000  or  25,000,000  souls.  Their  prophecy  has  not  been  ful¬ 
filled,  as  everybody  knows.  The  number  of  the  people  was  7,200,000  odd  in 

I  1311,  and  is  probably  near  the  8.000,000  mark  to-day.  .  .  It  has  been  calculated 
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that  this  country  is  not  decadent  and  that  it  is  worthy  to 
retain  its  place  as  the  leader  of  the  Five  Nations.  There 
is  no  jealousy  between  the  Old  Country  and  the  daughter 
lands.  The  primacy  which  seemed  to  be  threatened  on  the  eve 
of  the  w-ar  has  been  re-established  by  the  miraculous  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  virility  which  the  war  produced  in  these  islands— the 
proved  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  Navy,  the  size  and  valour 
of  the  new  armies,  the  development  of  the  munition  movement, 
the  patriotism  of  the  taxpayers.  The  Dominions  look  up  to  the 
Mother  Country  as  they  have  never  done  before.  Let  us  be  on 
our  guard  lest  we  prove  false  to  this  new-born  trust  by  dictating 
their  destinies  to  these  free  democracies. 

Kepresentation  in  an  Imperial  Parliament,  necessarily  meet¬ 
ing  in  London,  involves  taxation  by  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
legislating  over  the  heads  of  the  Dominion  Parliaments,  with  the 
ultimate  right  of  distraint.  In  that  Imperial  Parliament  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  virtue  of  its  population  and  wealth,  would 
be  the  “predominant  partner.”  The  Dominion  members  would 
be  in  a  minority,  and  they  would  be  isolated  by  distance. 
Canada  and  Newfoundland  are  3,000  miles  from  London, 
South  Africa  6,000  miles,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  12,000 
miles.  They  are  considerable  distances  for  Imperial  M.P.’s 
to  travel,  with  the  result  that  they  might  soon  get  out  of 
touch  wdth  their  constituencies  and  out  of  touch  with  their 
home  Governments,  jealous  of  their  autonomy.  In  present 
conditions,  is  it  conceivable  that  the  Dominions — Canada,  for 
instance,  with  its  considerable  French-Canadian  population; 
South  Africa,  with  its  Dutch  Boers  still  sitting  on  the  fence; 
Australia,  wdth  labour  in  the  ascendant  and  some  advocates  of 
independence — would  long  permit  such  super-M.P.’s,  living  far 
away  in  London,  to  legislate  for  them,  controlling  Imperial  and 
the  larger  Dominion  issues,  and  assisting  in  levying  taxation? 
However  carefully  the  Imperial  Constitution  might  be  drawn  up 
— though  it  would  be  drawn  up,  apparently,  at  breakneck  speed 
— it  would  soon,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  arouse  irritation  in  one 
Dominion  or  another.  The  Imperial  Parliament  might  legislate 
in  opposition  to  some  sentiment  prevailing  for  the  time  in  this 
or  that  Dominion.  And  then?  The  last  state  would  be  worse 
than  the  first.  We  may  well  exercise  care  lest,  in  rushing  for¬ 
ward,  we  are  eventually  forced  back.  The  Empire  is  a  thing  of 
slow  growth,  and  if  there  is  too  much  hustling,  particularly  if  the 
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that  if  Canada  progresses  at  the  rate  she  has  gone  at  since  Confederation  ;  b 
she  will  have  20,000,000  people  on  her  hundredth  birthday.  She  may  have  ■ 
more  or  she  may  have  less.  The  United  Kingdom  is  also  growing,  England 
being  easily  in  the  lead.  So  supremacy  is  likely  to  rest  with  her  for  a  very 
long  time  to  come. — Montreal  Star. 
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i  Hustling  lue  done  in  the  Mother  Country,  we  may  find  ourselves 
i  compelled  to  retreat  from,  instead  of  moving  forward  towards, 

=  the  goal  of  Imperial  unity. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  develop  a  full-blown  scheme  of  Imperial 
'  Federation  and  press  it  on  the  Dominions.  Our  duty  consists 
In’ exhibiting  a  willingness  to  share  the  burdens  and  privileges 
of  Empire  on  any  reasonable  and  practicable  basis.  To-day  we 
hold  the  reins  and  drive  the  coach.  We  shall  do  all  that  is  wise 
and  necessary  in  the  existing  conditions  if  we  indicate  to  the 
Dominions  the  extent  to  which  we  are  willing  to  share  with  them 
the  responsibilities  which  we  have  borne  alone  for  so  many 
generations.  It  will  be  for  them  in  return  to  indicate  in  what 
way  they  are  prepared  to  co-operate  with  counsel,  men,  and 
money — for  all  those  are  involved.  The  Dominions  are  as 
necessary  to  us  as  we  are  to  the  Dominions.  That  is  the  revela- 
fion  that  the  war  has  brought.  The  Empire  has  been  exhibited 
as  an  economic  unity.  “By  the  dispersion  of  your  Empire  terri¬ 
tory  you  get  all  climes  and  products.  Put  your  Empire  all  in 
one  zone  and  you  have  but  a  modified  and  restricted  range  of 
products.  Now  the  sun  in  every  part  of  the  w'orld  kisses  every 
Empire  land,  evokes  British  Empire  products,  gives  place  for 
every  wish  or  desire  for  habitation.  Therefore  you  have  ...  in 
this  very  dispersion  of  our  territory  an  element  of  abiding  and 
continuous  strength.”  ^  That  is  a  consideration  which  the  war, 
with  its  multitudinous  and  urgent  demands,  has  brought  home 
to  every  British  subject.  The  wide  distribution  of  the  Empire, 
while  it  may  be  a  source  of  weakness  in  the  absence  of  adequate 
^  defensive  forces  and  wise  commercial  co-operation,  is  also  a 
source  of  strength — economic,  financial,  and  social. 

We  may  well  be  content  to  advance  from  that  recognition  of 
the  wealth  and  interdependence  of  the  Empire  and  consider,  as 
:  a  first  step  towards  closer  federation,  how  we  can  best  defend 
the  Empire  and  develop  its  resources  without  making  any  violent 
:  break  with  tradition  and  preconceived  ideas.  About  a  decade 
'  i  since  there  came  into  existence  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
'  Defence.  “It  consists  technically — or  did  when  it  was  set  up, 

*  i  and  it  has  continued  to  take  that  form — simply  of  the  Prime 

*  i  Minister  himself  and  of  such  persons  as  he  may  from  time  to 
!  time  summon  in  consultation  with  him.”^  It  has  an  elastic 

^  I  constitution,  and  that  has  proved  the  source  of  its  vitality  and 
“  j  usefulness.  Upon  it  sit  experts  in  naval  or  military  matters  side 
n  i  by  side  with  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  If  there  had  been  no 

*  j  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  to  work  out  in  advance  a  hundred 

y  (1)  Canadian  Addresses,  by  Sir  George  Foster. 

(2)  Mr.  Asquith,  House  of  Commons,  July  25th,  1912. 
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and  one  problems  which  the  outbreak  of  war  rendered  urgent,  it 
may  be  that  we  should  have  been  unable — however  willing— to 
take  the  decision  of  two  years  ago  which  brought  us  into  the 
conflict  in  association  with  France  and  Eussia.  In  particular, 
the  Peace  Book,  which  that  body  created,  proved  a  trustworthy 
and  indispensable  guide  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  It  enabled 
us  to  make  the  violent  transition  with  less  disturbance  than 
occurred  many  times  when  we  embarked  in  w'hat  was  little  more 
than  a  colonial  campaign.  The  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence 
has  proved  a  valuable  link  of  Empire  since  hostilities  opened. 
The  Prime  Minister,  time  and  again,  has  called  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  great  Dominions  to  its  deliberations.  He  has 
announced  that  they  will  always  he  welcomed  to  assist  in  the 
discussions  and  give  authority  to  the  decisions.  This  elastic 
body  contains  the  germs  of  an  Imperial  Council  to  deal  with  all 
matters  affecting  the  safety  of  the  Empire,  and  to  it  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  outposts  of  the  Empire  may  come  to  share  its 
privileges  and  its  duties. 

May  it  not  be  that  the  development  of  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence,  under  Mr.  Asquith’s  cautious  statesman¬ 
ship,  will  suggest  the  constitution  of  another  body,  somewhat 
f^imilar  in  form,  also  meeting  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  to  discuss  foreign  and  colonial  relations? 
Like  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  this  Committee  of  the 
Empire  would  have  its  secretariat  to  keep  a  record  of  its  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  it  would  also  have  permanent  members  devoting  their 
time  to  the  study  of  Imperial  problems — trade,  industry,  educa¬ 
tion,  communications,  emigration.  They  would  form  the 
Imperial  Staff  of  the  Empire,  with  duties  and  functions  in  those 
wide  spheres  of  activity  corresponding,  to  some  extent,  with 
those  of  the  responsible  heads  of  the  Navy  and  Army.  In  these 
circumstances  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
the  First  Minister  of  the  Empire,  would  preside  over  t\vo 
Imperial  Councils,  each  with  its  experts  and  each  with  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Empire,  not,  of  course, 
excluding  India. 

The  success  of  any  scheme  for  closer  co-operation,  however 
modest  or  ambitious,  must  depend  on  freedom  in  communication 
between  the  various  sections  of  the  Empire.  It  is  essential  that 
the  British  cable  and  wireless  systems  should  be  used  between 
London  and  the  Dominions,  as  the  telegraph  or  telephone  is 
employed  to-day  by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  or  other  depart¬ 
ment  in  London  in  the  transaction  of  affairs  in  some  provincial 
centre.  Every  phase  of  Imperial  policy  would  be  continually 
under  consideration,  the  two  Councils  acting  as  the  nerve  centres 
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and  clearmg-houses  of  ideas  and  projects.  Each  Dominion 
Prime  Minister  would  have  two  Councils  meeting  under  his  presi¬ 
dency,  corresponding  with  the  Imperial  bodies  in  London,  and 
there  would  be  a  constant  interchange  of  information  and  ideas. 
The  discussion  of  Imperial  problems  wmuld  be  continuous. 
Members  and  staffs  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire  w'ould  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  same  fulness  as  though  they  were  using  the  mail 
or  talking  in  a  single  room.  Let  us  banish  economy  in  inter¬ 
communication.  Depend  upon  it,  the  secret  of  Imperial  unity 
is  to  be  found  in  the  abridgment  of  the  spaces  wdiich  divide  the 
Empire  and  in  the  oneness  of  the  seas  more  surely  than  in  a 
cast-iron  Imperial  Constitution.  Electricity  must  be  pressed 
info  our  service ;  the  swift,  oil-burning  ship  must  be  developed 
into  a  very  shuttle  of  our  Imperial  fabric.  The  one  must  sup¬ 
plement  the  other.  Probably  the  various  States  of  the  Empire 
will  find  it  essential  to  exercise  control  of  cable,  wireless,  and 
mail  steamers,  managing  them,  not  for  financial  profit,  but 
i  solely  with  a  view  to  linking  the  Empire  in  close-knit  bonds  of 
sentiment  and  action. 

And  let  it  be  recognised  that  Imperial  unity  must  rest  on 
Imperial  knowledge.  The  vehicles  of  knowledge  are  newspapers. 
The  present  inadequate  services  of  news  available  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  overseas  Empire  are  a  source  of  danger.  Even  if 
subsidies  have  to  be  paid,  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  in 
each  quarter  of  the  Empire  every  citizen  has  on  his  breakfast- 
table  a  full  and  intelligent  reflection  of  all  that  has  been  happen¬ 
ing  during  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours  as  it  is  viewed,  not 
j  through  foreign,  but  British  spectacles — a  rapid,  accurate, 
i  and  full  reflection  from  day  to  day  of  what  the  Empire  has  been 
■  thinking,  saying  and  doing.  The  Empire  Councils  will  gain  in 
influence  and  authority  the  more  perfect  this  daily  mirror  of 
the  Empire’s  life  becomes. 

It  is  apparent  that  even  though  we  cannot  at  present  set  up  an 
Imperial  Parliament,  progress  towards  closer  union  is  not  barred. 
The  first  step,  however,  is  not  an  Empire  scheme,  but  an  Empire 
Congress  for  the  discussion  of  all  the  associated  problems  of 
government — foreign  and  inter-imperial  relations,  defence,  and 
trade— -the  importance  and  urgency  of  which  the  war  has 
accentuated.  Some  progress  has  already  been  made.  The  need 
for  closer  union  has  been  recognised  by  British  and  Dominion 
statesmen,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  new  ties  which  the  present 
struggle  has  created  we  may  without  difficulty  carry  the  Imperial 
structure  a  stage  nearer  our  ideal,  even  though  the  time  has  not 
come  for  putting  on  the  roof  and  hoisting  the  Union  flag  of 
Empire  in  token  of  completion.  Archibald  Hurd. 


NEW  PLACES  IN  THE  SUN. 

“Places  in  the  sun”  are  the  gift  of  sea-power.  So,  in  a  phrase, 
may  be  written  the  expansion  of  England.  In  the  long  series 
of  wars  which  have  made  and  re-made  the  Continent,  this 
country  was  not  always  successful ;  but  the  maritime  supremacy 
which  has  been  hers,  with  no  serious  intermission,  since  1,588 
has  caused  the  transference,  one  by  one,  of  many  overseas 
possessions  of  her  rivals.  In  this  Great  War  history  seems 
destined  to  repeat  itself.  Thanks  to  the  overwhelming 
superiority  of  the  Allies  at  sea,  their  colonial  territories  will 
receive  additions  of  vast  value  and  extent — the  more  or  less 
prized  possessions  of  those  who  lightly  but  rashly  brought 
Armageddon  on  the  world. 

This  special  virtue  of  sea-power — its  “territorial  productivity,” 
as  it  has  been  called — seems  to  have  dawned,  with  all  the  force 
of  a  prophetic  vision,  upon  the  receptive  mind  of  a  Hohenzollem 
king.  Inspired  by  this  royal  seer,  the  German  people,  in  the 
sequel  of  their  too-successful  encounter  with  France,  developed 
a  colossal  land-hunger.  Beginning  with  the  Navy  Act  of  1900, 
preparations  on  an  unprecedented  scale  were  undertaken  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  already  enormous  military  power  of  the  Fatherland 
with  the  requisite  naval  strength.  The  growth  of  the  British 
Empire — a  slow  process  in  which  circumstance  seems  to  have 
joined  hands  with  design — had  been  spread  over  a  period  of  four 
hundred  years.  The  German  War  Lord  sought  to  accomplish 
a  similar  feat  in  a  generation.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he 
achieved  a  remarkable  measure  of  success.  Prior  to  1881 
Germany  had  not  an  oversea  possession  to  her  name.  Six  years 
later  she  was  the  proud  proprietor  of  a  colonial  empire  embracing 
an  area  of  one  million  square  miles. 

That  such  an  acquisition  should  have  been  possible  at  this 
stage  of  the  world’s  development  speaks  volumes  for  the  good¬ 
will  of  other  Powers— -and  especially  of  the  superior  Sea-Power, 
Britain.  By  common  consent,  as  it  would  seem,  the  path  of 
Pan-Germanism  was  made  plain.  Both  in  East  Africa  and  in 
West,  where  quasi-scientific  expeditions  under  German  leader¬ 
ship  set  about  the  congenial  task  of  pegging  out  claims,  prior 
rights  existed  which  more  than  one  Power  might  have  pressed, 
but  did  not.  England  raised  no  objection  to  the  German  pur¬ 
chase  froin  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  for  the  sum  of  four  million 
marks,  of  the  strip  of  coast  opposite  that  island,  nor  to  the 
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inclusion  of  Ambas  Bay,  a  Baptist  missionary  settlement,  in  the 
German  Cameroons.  Arrangements  based  on  the  British  right 
of  pre-emption  of  certain  Portuguese  colonies  south  of  the 
Equator,  including  the  transference  to  German  capitalist^,  of 
valuable  British  concessions,  cast,  as  it  were,  their  shadow 
before.  We  even  went  out  of  our  way  to  court  the  goodwill  of 
our  future  enemy  by  virtually  presenting  him  with  the  island  of 
Heligoland— and  were  dubbed  fools  for  our  pains. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that,  in  the  matter  of  oversea 
development,  Germany  became  the  spoilt  child  of  Europe.  Her 
appetite  growing  by  what  it  fed  on,  she  passed  from  a  pardon¬ 
able  ambition  to  rapacity — from  legitimate  expansion  to  ruthless 
aggrandisement  at  her  neighbours’  expense.  Not  content  with 
her  round  million  of  square  miles,  she  complained  that  a  jealous 
world  still  denied  her  “a  place  in  the  sun.”  There  was,  appar- 
!  ently,  a  fly  in  the  colonial  ointment :  her  possessions,  separated 
the  one  from  the  other,  lacked  dignity  and  cohesion.  What  she 
demanded  was  a  solid  hloc — worthy  to  be  called  an  empire — 
and  stretching  from  sea  to  sea.  That  such  a  hloc  would 
effectively  divide  British  possessions  in  northern  Africa  from 
those  in  the  south  seemed  a  virtue  in  her  eyes — she  had,  in  fact, 
planned  a  similar  coup  on  the  White  Nile  not  long  before.  To 
her  disordered  imagination  the  vast  territories  of  the  Belgian 
'  Congo  seemed  providentially  designed  to  fill  the  lacunce. 
Untroubled  by  the  French  right  of  pre-emption  over  the  whole 
area  in  question,  she  set  herself  to  the  unw^orthy  policy  of  dis- 
'  crediting  the  Belgian  administration  on  the  score  of  cruelty  to 
the  natives — wdth  a  view  to  preparing  the  way  for  the  absorption 
;  of  the  colony  by  herself.  As  a  foretaste  of  what  was  to  come, 

;  she  deliberately  robbed  Belgium  of  Lake  Kivu,  and  included  that 
j  capacious  basin  in  her  own  territory  of  East  Africa. 

I  A  colonial  empire  in  the  once  Dark  Continent,  however, 
seemed  but  to  whet  the  ambition  of  Germany.  She  began  to 
thirst  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  Again  we  may  notice  in  her 
policy  a  curious  penchant  for  cutting  the  communications  of 
rival  Powders  with  their  overseas  possessions,  and  again  her  plans 
seemed  definitely  directed  against  ourselves.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  she  strenuously  sought — and  all  but  fought  for — 
a  foothold  in  Morocco.  This  she  did,  not  merely  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  ousting  France  from  north-w^estern  Africa,  but  of  gaining 
command  of  tw^o  world-routes  of  vital  importance  to  ourselves — 
the  Mediterranean  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  routes  to  the  East. 
It  is  from  the  Agadir  crisis  of  1911 — when  Britain’s  support  of 
France  was  seen  to  be  a  reality — that  German  hatred  of  this 
country  entered  upon  its  most  virulent  phase.  In  the  Near  East 
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also  tl\e  same  policy  was  diligently  pursued  by  land—heyond  the 
reach  (as  it  was  hoped)  of  British  guns.  The  cleverly  conceived 
Berlin — Byzantium — Baghdad  project  possessed  in  Germaii 
eyes  two  outstanding  merits.  It  served  to  ear-mark  the  decrepit 
Ottoman  Empire  as  a  German  reversion,  and,  at  the  same  time  ^ 
it  threatened  by  an  overland  line  the  communication  of  Britain 
with  her  Oriental  domains.  Where  the  future  of  the  British 
Empire  is  concerned  your  Pan-German  was  always  an  incurable  ■ 
optimist.  To  his  mind  it  seemed  inevitable  that,  when  the 
War  Lord  spoke  the  word,  that  vast  Imperial  fabric— in  East 
and  West  alike — would  topple  to  the  ground  like  a  house  of 
cards,  and,  in  the  sequel  (as  one  of  these  enthusiasts  has 
envisaged),  all  that  would  be  vouchsafed  us  by  the  triumphant 
Teuton — as  a  concession  to  our  national  weakness — would  be  a 
reservation  in  the  Sahara  Desert  “for  tame  Englishmen  to  play 
football.” 

But  if  the  acquisition  of  places  in  the  sun  is  a  matter  of  sea- 
power,  still  more  so  is  their  retention.  Rapid  as  was  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Germany’s  naval  strength  from  1900  onward,  it  faM 
to  keep  pace  with  her  dreams.  She  struck  in  1914.  From  the 
all-important  point  of  view  it  was  too  soon.  To  build,  as  did  the 
Berlin  Government,  on  the  off-chance  of  British  neutrality  was 
to  run  an  altogether  excessive  risk.  Never  would  Bismarck  have 
staked  on  such  a  chance  the  German  all.  But  prudence,  which 
always  distinguished — for  all  its  force — the  Iron  Chancellor’s 
policy,  was  absent  from  the  composition  of  his  Imperial 
emulator.  When,  on  that  fatal  First  of  August,  the  die  was 
cast  and  Wilhelm  II.  crossed  his  Rubicon  in  the  teeth  of  an 
unchallengeable  naval  superiority,  he  crossed  it,  not  to  win,  but 
to  lose  an  empire. 

What  is  the  prospect  to-day?  The  German  colonial  empires- 
in  esse  and  in  posse — are  “baseless  fabrics”  both — a  memory  and 
a  dream.  Doubtless,  for  the  world  at  large,  it  is  as  well.  Here 
was  no  heritage  soberly  received  as  the  “white  man’s  burden" 
that  it  was — no  empire  in  trust,  with  responsibility  to  be 
devoutly  met,  but  a  monument  of  vain-glory  for  a  vainer  super 
man — a  vantage-ground  for  yet  more  waving  of  “Conquest’s 
crimson  wing.”  For  justice  and  consideration,  lo!  blood  and 
iron.  Who  will  shed  a  tear  for  this  lost  empire?  Pan- 
Germanism  has  o’erleaped  itself — it  must  pay  the  price ;  while, 
to  the  arch-exponent  of  Might,  embattled  Right  will  say  :  Thy 
kingdom  is  taken  from  thee  and  given  to  another. 

Nor  in  the  impending  d^hdcle  is  Germany  fated  to  be  alone. 
Into  the  pit  which  she  has  digged  will  fall  her  co-partner 
Austria — joint  persecutor  with  her  of  the  small  nationalities  of 
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Eurppe,  relentless  enemy  of  the  Slav,  and  perennial  disturber  of 
year  Eastern  peace.  If  ever  empire  called  for  dissolution  it  is 
that  in  which  Magyars  and  Austro-Germans,  donning  the 
Prussian  jack-boot,  have  ground  under  heel  twenty-five  millions 
of  Sla\s,  Croats,  Czechs,  Euthenes,  Eumans  who  for  long  years 
have  cried  in  vain  for  liberty.  Then  there  are  the  lesser  lights 
of  the  Grand  Conspiracy — the  Bulgar  and  the  Turk.  On  both 
•  of  these  of  late  a  quite  unnecessary  amount  of  sympathy  has 
been  outpoured.  The  one  has  been  extolled  as  “  a  type  worthy 
of  preservation,”  more  sinned  against  than  sinning ;  the  other 
as  a  fighter  who,  pitted  against  clean  fighters,  has  himself  fought 
clean.  But  why,  in  truth,  did  these  both  swell  the  sum  of 
human  woe  by  joining  in  the  War?  Believing  as  they  did  in 
^  the  victory  of  the  Central  Empires,  was  it  not  in  the  sure  and 
certain  hope  of  sharing  in  the  general  loot?  Did  not  the  Turk, 
in  particular,  expect  to  win  back  Egypt ;  the  Bulgar,  Macedonia? 
And  what  of  their  record?  How  excellently  in  the  Balkans,  for 
four  years  past,  has  the  Bulgar  aped  the  Hun !  Nor  has  the 
Unspeakable  forgotten,  even  in  the  throes  of  this  world-war,  to 
"keep  his  hand  in  ”  in  Armenia.  As  the  Magyar  is  the  Prussian 
of  Central  Europe,  as  the  Bulgar  is  of  the  South,  so  is  the  Turk 
of  the  Nearer  East.  His  heritage — immeasurably  beyond  his 
merits  or  his  capacities — must  pass  to  cleaner  and  abler  hands. 
To-morrow  the  Old  World — war-shaken  and  war-wise — will  be 


faced  with  a  vast  redistribution  of  territory  such  as  no  congress 
of  the  nations  has  ever  yet  had  to  deal  with.  It  is  the  universal 
hope  that  this  redistribution  will  be  so  conspicuously  right  that 
it  will  be  final.  To  that  end  the  ill-gotten  and  worse-managed 
estates  of  the  Turk  will  be  found,  with  those  of  the  Hun  himself, 
in  the  melting-pot. 

Professional  Pacifists  of  the  Great  Illusion  type  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  maintained  that  the  boundaries  of  the  various  States 
in  Africa  were  settled  for  all  time  in  1911,  after  Germany,  by 
a  mere  rattling  of  the  scabbard,  secured  an  extension  of  her  West 
African  colony  at  the  expense  of  France  as  compensation  for 
more  or  less  imaginary  rights  in  Morocco.  With  the  elimination 
of  German  influence  and  German  intiigue  from  the  African  Con¬ 
tinent,  such  prophecies  will  rest  on  surer  ground.  The  two 
Great  Powers  and  the  two  small  who  have  laboured  together  to 
that  end  may  be  trusted  not  to  come  to  blows  over  the  division 
of  the  spoil.  The  situation  of  the  three  chief  ex-German  colonies 
in  Africa  too  clearly  points  their  destiny.  They  occupied  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  the  apex  of  which  rested  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  base  on  the  Atlantic.  Their  respective  centres, 
sepiirated  one  from  the  other  by  a  distance  of,  roughly,  2,000 
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miles,  the  whole  of  the  intervening  space  was  filled  with  teni- 
tories  of  the  Allies— Belgian,  Portuguese,  British,  French. 
Beyond  it  was  the  same — Allied  territory  on  every  side.  Onh 
at  one  point — where  the  south-western  Kamerun  comes  down  to 
the  sea  by  the  small  enclave  of  Spanish  Guinea — did  German 
Africa  so  much  as  touch  neutral  soil.  Each,  however,  was  open 
to  the  sea ;  it  was  by  the  sea  that  their  new  destiny  came  to 
them,  and  from  it  there  was  no  escape.  A  more  convincing 
demonstration  of  the  interdependence  of  colonial  possessions  and 
maritime  power  could  hardly  be  imagined. 

Judged  by  area  alone,  these  three  colonies  constitute  a  con¬ 
siderable  gain.  Taking  England  and  Wales  as  unity,  German 
East  Africa  may  be  represented  by  the  figure  7,  South-West 
Africa  by  the  figure  6.  The  Cameroons  extend,  roughly  speak¬ 
ing,  to  half  the  size  of  German  East  Africa,  while  the  remain¬ 
ing  colony,  Togo  Land,  sandwiched  in  between  British  Gold 
Coast  and  French  Dahomey,  in  what  used  to  be  known  as  Upper 
Guinea,  covered  an  area  no  greater  than  the  sixth  part  of  the 
Cameroons.  In  all,  ex-German  territory  in  Africa  alone, 
amounting  to  seventeen  times  the  size  of  England  and  Wales, 
awaits  disposal  at  the  Allies’  hands. 

Northwards  from  the  Orange  Eiver  as  far  as  the  frontier  o( 
Portuguese  Angola,  and  inland  to  British  Bechuanaland,  one- 
third  of  a  million  square  miles  will  pass,  without  question,  to  the 
South  African  Union,  whose  forces  conquered  it  unaided  in  a 
campaign  which  will  always  be  remembered  as  a  model  of  its 
kind.  With  a  railway  system  bearing  a  strong  family  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  which  debouches  on  the  Belgian  frontier  by 
Aachen,  the  province  was  little  more  than  a  garrison — a  pistol 
at  the  heart  of  Cape  Colony.  Its  commercial  development  played 
second  fiddle  to  its  strategical  preparation  against  a  certain  Day. 
Briton  and  Afrikander  have,  however,  combined  to  turn  the 
tables  very  neatly  on  the  militant  population  of  this  Pan-German 
base.  The  excellent  railways,  with  little  adjustment,  will  serve 
instead  to  transport  the  copper,  nitrates,  and  diamonds  from  the 
plateaux  of  the  interior ;  Walfish  Bay  wdll  no  longer  be  starved 
of  a  hinterland  ;  and  in  place  of  a  “  Caprivi  strip  ”  giving  Germans 
access  to  the  Zambesi,  Khodesia  will  enjoy  direct  communication 
westward  with  the  x\tlantic,  and,  by  way  of  the  erstwhile 
Swakopmund,  a  much  shorter  route  to  the  Mother  Country  than 
by  Beira,  Durban,  or  Cape  Town. 

In  the  region  between  the  Congo  and  the  Niger,  dowered  with 
almost  illimitable  wrealth  of  tropical  produce,  some  fifty  thousand 
square  miles  of  what  was,  prior  to  1911,  French  Equatorial 
Africa  enjoyed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  privileges  of  German 
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Kultur  for  precisely  four  years.  The  raison  d’etre  of  this 
admirable  arrangement — from  the  German  point  of  view — was 
that  the  traders  of  the  Fatherland — here,  at  least,  frankly  com¬ 
mercial — might  tap,  to  their  exceeding  profit,  the  stream  of  raw 
materials  flowing  seawards  from  the  vast  Congo  basin.  They 
will  tap  no  more.  The  growing  trade  of  that  immense  region, 
itself  comprising  a  million  square  miles,  will  follow  its  natural 
course,  to  the  advantage  of  -the  French  and. Belgian  colonies — 
the  former  increased  in  area  by  150,000  square  miles,  the  latter 
relieved  for  ever  from  the  incubus  of  German  neighbourhood. 
On  the  British  side  the  frontier  will  probably  be  carried  eastward 
from  the  present  Yola — Calabar  line  to  the  middle  Sanaga,  and 
thence  to  the  sea,  so  as  to  include  the  once  predominantly  British 
settlements  at  Buea  and  Ambas,  both  near  the  base  of  the 
majestic  Cameroon  Mountain.  In  Upper  Guinea  the  Volta — till 
1914  the  boundary  between  British  and  German  land — might 
serve  instead  as  a  Franco-British  line.  The  transference  of 
Togo  Land  to  France  would  be  a  graceful  assurance  that  the 
keen  rivalry  between  us  which  West  Africa  witnessed  in  1898 
had  left  behind  it  no  vestige  even  of  local  ill-w’ill. 

I  East  Africa,  like  South-West,  should  never  have  been  any¬ 
thing  but  British.  Witness,  for  arguments  material  and  moral, 
Zanzibar  on  the  one  side  and  the  Cape-to-Cairo  route  on  the 
other.  Up  to  1884,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  east  coast  from 
Somaliland  to  Mozambique  was  in  a  fair  way  to  become  British 
in  name  as  it  was  in  fact ;  and  had  our  Consul-General  at  Zanzi¬ 
bar,  Sir  John  Kirk,  received  from  London  as  vigorous  support 
as  the  notorious  Dr.  Karl  Peters  received  from  Berlin,  we  should 
not  now  be  celebrating  the  conclusion  of  the  long  and  costly 
task  of  conquest.  But  that  was  the  period  of  British  history, 
following  the  repulse  at  Majuba  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
I  Egyptian  Soudan,  when  colonies  were  deemed  a  burden,  to  be 
s  dropped  as  soon  as  decency  permitted.  The  Germans  thought 
^otherwise.  Their  main  motive  in  occupying  this  splendid  region 
I  was  the  same  as  that  which  underlay  their  exaction  of  the  French 
j  Congo  strip — to  tap  en  route  a  great  avenue  of  trade.  It  was 
■  m  pursuit  of  this  typically  Teutonic  aim,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  utility  of  our  own  Uganda  line,  that 
they  connected  Dar-es-Salaam  on  the  coast  with  Kigoma,  the 
I  port  of  Ujiji,  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  by  a  railway,  ranking  as  the 
I  most  important  on  the  continent  outside  of  British  territory. 
By  a  stroke  of  irony  the  situation,  as  far  as  these  tw'o  approaches 
[to  the  Cape-to-Cairo  route  are  concerned,  has  been  reversed  :  it 
jis  the  Uganda  railway  that  has  killed,  so  to  speak,  the  other. 
jFrom  Voi,  on  the  Mombasa — Port  Florence  line,  a  new  railway 
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has,  since  1914,  been  pushed  forward  to  the  frontier  to  form  the  t 
main  line  of  communications  for  the  invading  British  forces  b 
In  a  very  short  while  this  unpremeditated  extension  of  the  t 
Uganda  line  will  be  brought  round  the  far-flung  base  of  Kiliman-  t 
jaro  to  join  the  second  of  the  railways  here  constructed  by  the  2 
Germans — the  Tanga-Moshi  line  ;  and  the  not  distant  future  will  a 
probably  see  this  intermediate  line  linked  up  with  the  Tangan-  f 
yika  railway  at  Tabora,  the  central  point  of  the  ex-German  t 
colony,  forming,  with  the  aid  of  the  Great  Lakes,  an  excellent  1 
system  of  communication.  ] 

The  hinterland  of  German  East  Africa  is  one  of  the  few  parts  1 
of  inter-tropical  Africa  to  which  Nature  invites,  instead  of  i 
repelling,  the  white  man.  From  a  coast-belt  here  fortunately  : 
of  the  narrowest  one  passes  at  once  to  the  rugged  but  beautiful 
and  healthy  Usambara  Highlands — a  plantation-land  where  i 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  bananas  may  be  grown  under  almost  ideal  ' 
conditions.  Further  inland,  to  the  west,  extend  grass  lands  and  i 
savannah  country,  while  to  the  north  the  Pare  Mountains  point 
the  way  to  the  fertile  and  well-watered  Chagga  district— on  the  i 
southern  slopes  of  the  silver-topped  Kilimanjaro — which  rivals  : 
that  of  Usambara  in  its  productiveness.  Sentiment  might  have  | 
moved  William  II.  to  insist  that  the  frontier  between  German  i 
and  British  East  Africa  must  be  so  drawn  that,  by  including  ’ 
the  whole  of  the  great  mountain  in  German  territory,  the 
German  flag  might  adorn,  on  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Spitze,  the  higlieM 
point  of  the  African  continent ;  but  there  was  sound  common 
sense  behind  it.  One  might  safely  hazard  a  guess  that  post- 
bellum  days  will  find  many  a  “Tommy”  who  has  stormed  ■ 
German  trenches  in  Flanders  or  Picardy  settled  down  in  con-  ■ 
tentment  and  prosperity  on  the  fertile  flanks  of  this  once  very 
German  mountain. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  war,  when  the  prospects  of  the 
Allies  were  none  too.  bright  and  the  question  of  Japanese 
co-operation  in  Europe  was  in  the  air,  the  suggestion  was  made 
that,  in  return  for  such  co-operation,  German  East  Africa  should 
be  handed  over  to  our  Far  Eastern  Ally  as  a  field  for  colonisa¬ 
tion.  The  suggestion  showed  better  intention  than  judgment 
Japan’s  work  in  the  Allied  cause  has  been  done — and  is  being 
done — in  the  Pacific  area.  It  is  there  that  her  reward  awaits 
her.  Japanese  policy  tends  always  to  concentration,  not  dissipa¬ 
tion,  of  territorial  interests — as  her  expansion  on  the  adjoining 
continent  implies.  For  the  German  incursion  into  that  sphere, 
as  represented  by  the  seizure  of  Kiaochau  in  1897,  she  had  no 
use.  Pan-German  aims  in  the  Far  East  were  more  far-reaching 
and  dangerous  than  is  commonly  understood.  As  such,  at  least, 
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I  they  appeared  to  Japan,  and  within  three  months  of  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  she  had  made  havoc  of  them.  The  future 
trunk-line  of  China  is  the  Lu-Han,  from  Peking  via  Hankow 
to  Canton.  Through  his  Shantung  “lease,”  with  the  aid  of  a 
300-mile  railway  therefrom,  the  Kaiser  hoped  not  only  to  capture 
a  goodly  proportion  of  the  north-south  trade — which  promises 
ere  long  to  be  immense — but  by  the  forcefulness  of  his  diplomacy 
to  dominate  the  flabby  statecraft  of  Peking.  Apart  from  this, 
his  personal  pride  in  the  one  profitable  colony  of  the  German 
Empire  was  inordinate.  The  future  will  have  a  different  tale  to 
tell.  Tsingtau,  as  an  open  port  and  with  a  superior  climate  in 
its  favour,  may  be  trusted  soon  to  rival  that  great  emporium 
and  “model  settlement,”  Shanghai. 

But  the  reduction  to  its  proper  status  of  this  pilfered  “place 
in  the  sun”  represents  only  a  fraction  of  Japan’s  war-work. 
Five  groups  of  German  islands,  useful  as  wireless  and  coaling 
stations,  carried  German  influence  southwards  through  the  West 
Pacific  to  the  confines  of  Australasia.  A  month  before  Tsingtau 
fell  to  the  combined  land  and  sea  attack  of  the  Japanese  the 
flag  of  the  Rising  Sun  was  floating  from  the  last  of  them.  Then 
as  a  “retort  courteous  ”  to  the  oft-recurring  suspicion  of  Japanese 
designs  upon  Australia — propagated  on  all  possible  occasions  by 
Yellow  Perilists  in  the  Far  East — our  Allies  handed  the  con¬ 
quered  islands  over  to  the  Commonwealth  Government.  Mean¬ 
while,  an  expeditionary  force  from  New  Zealand  had  accounted 
for  German  Samoa,  and  another  from  Australia  occupied  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  Land — the  largest  of  Germany’s  Pacific  colonies — and 
the  adjacent  Bismarck  Archipelago.  The  two  Dominions  have 
thus  received  an  accession  of  territory  of  a  varied  and  valuable 
character,  covering,  roughly,  100,000  square  miles,  and  the 
north-eastern  third  of  New  Guinea  will  no  longer  have  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  the  worst-governed  part  of  that  capacious  island. 

For  the  Turkish  Empire  the  writing  has  long  been  on  the  wall. 
Member  after  member  has  the  Sick  Man  lost  which  otherwise 
would  have  perished  of  corruption.  In  Europe  but  a  shadow  of 
his  former  dominion  remains ;  from  Africa  he  has  been  finally 
e.vpelled;  the  hour  for  the  full  execution  of  his  sentence  has  at 
length  arrived.  Already  Russia  has  seen  to  it  that  there  will 
be  no  more  of  those  massacres  which  earned  for  Abdul  the 
Damned  the  execration  of  the  world.  Egypt,  which  the  Turk 
tras  dragging  to  ruin  at  his  heels,  has  been  redeemed  with  British 
I,  itatecraft,  blood,  and  gold  to  a  w^onderful  prosperity.  The 
0  fripolitaine  has  passed  into  the  safe  keeping  of  Italy.  Why 
g  ihould  the  Holy  Land,  of  all  lands,  remain  in  the  coarse  custody 
t,  'f  the  Infidel,  and  the  Euphrates  valley,  that  lost  cradle  of 
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human  civilisation,  in  the  hands  of  the  Unspeakable?  Has  not 
his  unfitness  as  a  governing  force  in  the  modern  world  been  * 
amply  proved  ?  The  blood  and  tears  and  darkness  for  which  he  i 
has  been  directly  responsible  no  pen  or  tongue  can  estimate.  ^ 
Why  cumbereth  he  the  ground? 

Outside  of  Europe  the  three  natural  divisions  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  have  a  common  meeting-pleice — the  line  joining  the 
head-waters  of  the  Euphrates  with  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta. 
There  are  three  Great  Powers — and  only  three — to  whom,  on 
historical,  geographical  and  political  grounds,  the  development 
of  these  three  much  neglected  areas  should  fall.  Asia  Minor, 
gateway  of  Europe  from  the  East,  is  clearly  marked  out  as  a 
Russian  sphere,  making  the  Black  Sea  wholly  a  Russian  lake 
and  giving  ample  access  to  the  Mediterranean.  Syria,  where 
French  interests  predominate,  will  come  under  the  protection  of 
France.  Mesopotamia,  as  holding  the  approaches  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  will  be  recognised  as  within  the  British  sphere.  The 
method  of  government  followed  in  Egypt  since  1882  might  well 
be  taken  as  a  working  model  in  each  case,  and  if  anything  like 
the  splendid  results  which  have  transformed  the  Nile  valley  can 
be  attained,  the  ex-subjects  of  the  Turk  will  be  the  last  to  regret 
the  change. 

One  result  of  the  war,  without  which  any  peace  would  be 
precarious,  must  be  that  the  Near  East  shall  cease  to  be  “the 
powder  magazine  of  Europe.”  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  the 
removal  of  kings  whose  ambitions  or  sympathies  have  brought 
disa'ster  on  their  people  :  any  and  every  dangerous  element  must 
be  eliminated.  The  settlement  must  be  on  the  broadest  lines. 
Take  the  case  of  Bulgaria.  It  is  evident  that  that  small  but 
ambitious  Power  has  never  forgiven  its  Allies  of  1912  for  being 
made  “to  toe  the  line”  of  moderation.  She  has  simply  been 
waiting  ever  since  for  the  opportunity  of  revenge.  So  it  will  be 
again.  After  her  twice  repeated  treachery,  her  cheerful  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  annihilation  of  Serbia,  her  whole-hearted  sub¬ 
servience  to  the  Hun,  it  is  inconceivable  that  she  should  be 
reinstated  in  statu  quo  to  remain  the  plague-spot  of  the  Balkans. 
Nor  would  the  partition  of  her  territory  among  her  quondam 
Allies — Serbia,  Roumania,  and  Greece — lead  to  anything  but 
intrigue  and  unrest.  She  needs  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  a  strong 
Power  incapable  of  the  petty  jealousies  of  the  Balkans,  and, 
while  allowed  a  fair  measure  of  autonomy,  should  be  rigorously 
trained  in  the  way  she  ought  to  go.  Who  better  qualified  for 
such  a  guardianship  than  her  liberator  and  godfather,  Russia? 
It  is  Russia,  moreover,  who  will  keep  in  Constantinople  and  the 
Straits  the  gates  of  the  Near  East.  No  longer  must  the 
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approaches  from  Central  Europe  to  this  key-position  of  the  Old 
World  be  dominated  by  a  State  so  fickle,  so  perfidious,  and  so 
blood-guilty  as  Bulgaria  has  shown  herself  to  be. 

I  Serbia,  tried  indeed  by  fire,  will  rise  in  new  greatness  to  new 
s  places  in  the  sun.  They  await  her  in  the  liberated  provinces  of 
^  what  once  was  Austria-Hungary,  and  they  will  give  her  on  the 
i  Adriatic  more  than  that  modest  “  window  ”  she  asked  for  but 
:^23_by  that  Great  Power — denied.  Eacial  and  geographical 
i  conditions  alike  point  to  the  Save  as  the  northern  frontier  of  a 
i  Greater  Serbia.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina — Austria’s  stolen 
■goods  of  1908 — will  thus  find  their  old  allegiance,  and  the 
Dalmatian  coastal  strip  from  the  Gulf  of  Fiume  to  Scutari  Lake, 
t breaking  on  Serbian  waters,  will  give  this  unconquerable  race 
j  fair  recompense  for  aspirations  long  suppressed  and  for  tribula¬ 
tions  heroically  endured.  On  her  further  borders,  too,  Hungary 
must  pay  the  penalty  for  her  virtual  enslavement  of  two  million 
iRumans,  whom  the  Transylvanian  Alps  may  separate,  but  will 
no  longer  divide  from  their  kinsmen  in  Greater  Koumania — 

I  greater  also,  we  may  be  sure,  by  the  addition  of  the  northern 
!part  of  Bessarabia,  which  a  victorious  Russia,  out  of  her  own 
added  increase,  will  not  hesitate  to  retrocede.  Well  indeed  has 
lEoumania  chosen  her  moment  to  strike  for  her  new  destiny, 
and  if  she,  like  Serbia,  emerges  from  the  Great  War  doubled  in 
^extent  and  population,  who  will  look  askance  at  so  auspicious 
a  re-birth  ? 

In  the  highest  interests  of  humanity  the  dissolution  of  the 
Central  Empires  is  more  than  “a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
i  wished.”  It  is  a  mere  act  of  justice  to  the  smaller  nationalities 
■of  which  they  are  so  largely  composed,  and  for  whose  “right  to 
I  live”  the  Great  War  has  in  part  been  waged.  Finally,  it  is  the 
surest,  if  not  the  only,  safeguard  against  a  new  Armageddon 
more  dreadful  than  the  first.  Judged  by  her  merits,  Austria- 
Hungary  deserves  to  lose — and,  if  the  principle  of  nationality  is 
in  truth  to  be  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Europe,  cannot 
but  lose— Bohemia,  Galicia,  Bukowina,  Transylvania,  Croatia 
and  Dalmatia,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Istria  and  the  Trentino 
—in  all  of  which  non-German  or  non-Magyar  races  have  suffered 
many  things  at  the  hands  of  those  whom  an  unkind  fate  has 
placed  over  them.  As  between  Austria  and  Hungary  themselves, 
tiie  bonds  of  union,  racial  or  political,  are  none  too  strong.  More 
surprising  things  have  happened  than  that  the  Hungarians, 
^  apprehensive  of  the  state  of  vassalage  to  Germany  with  which 
■bey  have  for  some  time  past  been  threatened,  should  of  their 
uvvn  free  will  declare  for  a  separate  existence.  Austria,  in  any 
'’’‘Se,  ia  doomed  to  a  new  and  very  small  way  of  life,  surrounded 
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by  a  ring,  not,  indeed,  of  deadly  enemies,  but  of  little  nations 
once  oppressed  by  her,  now  rejoicing  “in  the  sun”  of  liberty. 

For  the  handiwork  of  Bismarck,  dismemberment  lies  ahead, 
It  has  suffered,  and  made  others  suffer,  too  much  Prussia.  Is  it 
not  a  Prussian  king  that  has  dragged  all  Germany  in  the  dust? 
Apart  from  the  jack-boot,  what  qualifications  has  the  Prussian 
for  the  Imperial  state?  We  know  that,  in  the  matter  of  race 
as  of  religion,  the  dark-complexioned  South  German  is  of  a  type 
very  different  from  the  “blond  brute”  of  the  northern  plain. 
A  more  appropriate  union — preferable  as  a  destiny  to  that  of 
being  dragged  at  the  Junker’s  heels — would  be  a  confederation 
of  the  South  German  kingdoms,  Bavaria  and  Wurttemberg,  with 
Austria  proper.  Prussia,  in  any  case,  will  be  stripped  of  her 
share  of  Poland  and  Polish  Silesia,  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  on  the  other.  Luxemburg,  relieved  of  the  last 
tie  which  binds  her  to  Germanism,  might  well  be  incorporated 
with  Belgium — a  fair  indemnification  for  the  ravages  which  the 
latter  has  suffered  for  the  heinous  offence  of  being  in  the  War 
Ijord’s  way.  Moreover,  if  the  inhabitants  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
on  a  vote  undoctored  by  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  decide  to  undo  the 
iniquity  of  1866  and  cast  in  their  lot  with  their  native  Denmark, 
to  Denmark  shall  they  go,  and  with  them  an  international  Kiel 
Canal,  unencumbered  by  German  Dreadnoughts.  Such  wall  be 
Prussia  when,  having  drained  to  the  dregs  the  cup  she  prepaicL 
for  an  unsuspecting  world,  she  has  ceased  from  troubling;  her 
sovereign  (if  her  disillusioned  people  can  support  one)  will  he 
neither  emperor  nor  Hohenzollern,  and  the  Little  Nations  o: 
mankind,  no  less  than  the  Great,  will  be  at  rest — in  their  mv. 
places  in  the  sun. 

E.  BnucF.  Mitford. 
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THE  INDISPENSABLE  PEEMIEB. 


To  guide  a  nation  from  one  stage  of  its  corporate  life  to  another 
demands  the  highest  powers  of  statesmanship ;  but  these  powers 
do  not  evoke  the  enthusiasm  of  contemporaries,  and  the  real 
greatness  of  their  i^ossessor  is  not  discovered  until  a  generation 
or  two,  sometimes  a  century,  has  passed.  The  reason  is  plain. 
The  one  thing  needful  for  a  transition  period  is  compromise  ;  and 
compromise,  though  the  soul  of  all  business,  public  and  private, 
is  neither  heroic  nor  popular.  There  is  a  strong  family 
resemblance  between  all  the  great  transition  Ministers  in 
English  history.  The  common  features,  the  vices  and  virtues, 
repeat  themselves  so  regularly  as  to  grow  familiar,  like  the  pro¬ 
truding  eyes  of  the  Guelphs.  There  are  always  an  inexhaustible 
patience,  a  large  tolerance  of  opposite  views,  a  sluggishness  of 
decision,  a  joviality  within  a  small  circle,  exciting  fierce  animosity 
in  the  outer  world.  Burleigh  was  such  a  Minister,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  was  to  hold  the  scales  between  Catholics  and  Protestants 
and  smooth  the  path  from  the  old  religion  to  the  new.  Politics 
and  religion  w’ere  in  those  days  the  same  thing ;  and  sometimes 
Burleigh  was  obliged  to  threaten,  and  rarely  to  kill, his  opponents. 
But,  as  a  rule,  his  aim  was  to  protect  one  party  from  the  other 
—to  keep  both,  as  far  as  possible,  in  good  humour  and  obedient 
to  himself.  More  than  a  century  later  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  wms 
such  a  Minister,  whose  task  it  was  to  teach  a  German  prince 
's  and  a  nation,  used  to  the  personal  rule  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
^  alphabet  of  parliamentary  government.  In  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  such  a  Minister  was  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  who  complained, 
bitterly  and  pathetically,  that  he  had  been  called  on  to  reconcile 
an  ancient  aristocracy  with  reformed  institutions.  Of  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  middle-class  Victorian  Liberalism  to  the  Democracy 
of  the  twentieth  century  the  Minister  is  Mr.  Asquith,  who  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  a  comparison  with  any  of  his  predecessors. 
As  a  compromiser  of  creeds  and  balancer  of  parties  he  is  as  patient, 
as  tolerant,  and  as  successful  as  Burleigh.  As  a  manager  of 
the  House  of  Commons  he  is  not  inferior  to  Sir  Bobert  Walpole, 
though  he  has  not  the  resources  of  corruption  at  his  command. 
He  is  certainly  the  superior  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  in  the  power  of 
passiveness,  the  faculty  of  waiting  till  the  stream  of  political 
impressions  have  done  all  that  they  have  to  do,  and  cut  their 
full  type  clearly  upon  his  mind.  Peel  sometimes  showed  temper 
v\’hen  obliged  to  surrender  a  cause  or  deny  a  principle  ;  but  that 
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was  because  he  was  muddle-headed  and  did  not  perceive  his  stan 
place  in  history.  Nothing  disturbs  Mr.  Asquith’s  serenitv  have 

because  he  knows  perfectly  well  why  he  is  where  he  is.  It  is  ness 
the  fashion  to  laugh  at  Mr.  Asquith’s  “wait  and  see’’  and  his  tides 
“stop-gap”  Bills.  Or  I  am  mistaken,  future  generations 
will  praise  our  Minister’s  dilatoriness  as  the  highest  wisdom. 

Mr.  Asquith  is  where  he  is,  and  will  remain  there,  because  he 
has  selected  himself,  or  been  selected  by  whatever  power  governs  H 
human  affairs,  to  act  as  a  buffer  betw'een  the  old  order  and  the  1  witl 
new.  He  knows — no  one  better — that  all  opinions,  religious,  !  the 
political,  and  economic,  are  in  a  state  of  flux ;  that  no  one  has  I  don 
any  clear  principles,  or  knows  what  he  would  be  at,  or  where  ^  n 
he  is  going ;  and  that  meanwhile  England  is  at  death-grips  with  i  ^ 
Germany.  Therefore  he  surrounds  himself  with  a  Government  Rot 
of  men  of  opposite  parties,  balances  one  party  against  the  other,  gre( 
protects  one  section  from  the  jealousy  and  distrust  of  the  other,  call 
is  painfully  slow  at  coming  to  a  decision,  and,  indeed,  only  takes  pos 
a  step  forw^ard  when  he  is  kicked  into  it  by  public  opinion  as  i  coll 
voiced  in  Parliament  and  the  Press.  Por  instance,  a  certain  pov 
knot  of  pressmen,  clubmen ,  and  stateswomen  are  fond  of  assert-  Mil 
ing  that  the  Government  might  and  should  have  adopted  com-  i  Cor 
pulsory  service  in  1914  or  the  beginning  of  1915.  It  may  be  ■  the 
so :  one  assertion  on  the  point  is  at  least  as  good  as  another.  ^  issi 
But  presumably  the  Government  had  better  information  than  ,  fail 
the  man  in  the  club  or  the  editor’s  room  as  to  the  opinions  of  of  i 
the  organised  and  unorganised  industrial  classes  about  conscrip-  •  eve 
tion.  Probably  the  combined  authority  of  Lord  Kitchener  and  ■  Bir 
the  Prime  Minister  would  ha.ve  carried  compulsion  through  the  |  bet 
legislature  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  But  its  application  he 
would  have  been  clogged  by  the  sullen  resistance  or  half-hearted  tak 
acquiescence  of  a  large  body  of  workmen,  call  them  as  unpatriotic  wei 
as  you  please.  True  to  the  instinct  of  a  transition  iMinister,  hin 
Mr.  Asquith  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait,  even  at  the  the 
cost  of  a  thousand  million  pounds  and  many  thousand  lives,  until  less 
compulsion  was  not  only  accepted,  but  demanded  unanimously,  loui 
He  who  would  condemn  this  decision  must  be  a  bold,  not  to  say  bru 
a  presumptuous,  man.  Posterity,  I  repeat,  will  be  better  able  abl 
to  pass  judgment  on  points  like  these  than  we,  whose  minds  are  wh 
biassed  by  fear.  It  is  true  that  a  balancing  and  hesitating  or 
Prime  Minister  is  not  an  ideal  leader  in  a  great  war.  But  it  is  twi 
simply  a  cruel  stroke  of  luck  that  this  war  should  have  fallen  yet 
upon  us  in  the  midst  of  a  social  and  political  revolution,  which  the 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  war,  which  was  not  caused  by  the  of  i 
war,  for  it  began  long  before  the  war,  and  will  be  resumed  as  do 
soon  as  that  hideous  episode  is  closed.  The  British  Empire  aoi 
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stands  on  the  brink  of  great  changes  which,  war  or  no  war,  would 
have  come.  The  war  has  hurried  us,  wdth  unexpected  swift¬ 
ness,  to  the  port  where  “gloom  the  dark  broad  seas,”  on  w'hose 
tides  we  must  put  out  to  seek  a  newer  world. 

‘‘It  ’.nay  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down; 

It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles.” 

It  is  the  business  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  touch  the  tiller 
with  so  masterly  a  hand  that  the  Ship  of  State,  passing  through 
the  storms  of  a  Continental  w^ar  and  the  rocks  and  shallows  of  a 
domestic  revolution,  shall  arrive  safely  at  the  end  of  its  voyage. 

A  noble  calling,  but  a  perilous. 

Mr.  Asquith  is  quite  as  much  “a  sole  Minister”  as  was  Sir 
Eobert  Walpole.  As  genial  and  accessible  as  “Eobin,”  he  is  as 
greedy  of  power.  Every  political  crisis  ends  in  what  Disraeli 
called  “a  transaction,”  and  every  transaction  strengthens  the 
I  position  of  ^Ir.  Asquith.  His  intellectual  superiority  to  his 
colleagues  isolates  him,  w'hich  is  a  pity,  for  nothing  steadies  a 
I  powerful  Minister  like  a  rival  of  whom  he  is  afraid.  The  Prime 
^  Minister  knows  that  he  has  no  competitor  in  the  House  of 
'  Commons,  which  makes  him,  not  arrogant,  but  careless.  For 
the  great  blot  on  his  escutcheon,  the  misgovernment  of  Ireland, 
issuing  in  the  Sinn  Fein  rising,  was  due  partly  to  Mr.  Asquith’s 
failure  to  perceive  three  years  ago  that  his  real  function  is  that 
of  a  balancer  of  parties  and  partly  to  his  carelessness  in  leaving 
:  everv'thing  to  that  amiable  and  distinguished  man  of  letters,  Mr. 

;  Birrell.  It  was  because  he  would  not  hold  the  balance  fairly 
i  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties  in  Ireland,  because 
!  he  inclined  scandalously  to  the  Nationalists,  and  would  never 
take  Sir  Edward  Carson  seriously  until  the  Ulster  Volunteers 
were  armed,  that  his  Irish  policy  will  always  rise  up  against 
him  as  a  great  blunder.  Mr.  Asquith’s  other  serious  blunder, 
the  Parliament  Act,  was  due  to  much  the  same  cause — the  care¬ 
lessness  of  allowing  himself  to  be  pushed  by  eager  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  partisans  into  forcing  upon  his  Sovereign  and  the  peers  a 
brutal  and  insolent  piece  of  legislation  in  the  vain  hope  of  dis¬ 
abling  for  ever  one  political  party.  Probably  there  is  no  one 
who  would  be  more  willing  than  the  Prime  Minister  to  abandon 
or  amend  the  Parliament  Act,  which  has  already  been  amended 
twice  and  has  never  achieved  the  purpose  of  its  authors.  And 
yet  this  very  nonchalance  and  isolation  are  largely  the  secret  of 
the  Prime  Minister’s  power  over  his  Coalition  Cabinet.  Eeserve 
of  strength  is  always  impressive.  Of  Mr.  Asquith’s  eloquence  I 
^0  not  speak  :  it  is  admittedly  of  the  highest  order,  ^imitating 
none,  inimitable  by  any.”  Eloquence,  howmver,  is  merely  the 
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instrument  by  which  men  attain  power  in  a  free  country.  The 
use  they  make  of  that  power  depends  upon  their  moral  (or 
immoral)  character  and  their  brain-calibre.  Be  it  observed  that 
Mr.  Asquith  never  makes  an  unnecessary  speech,  never  inter¬ 
venes  unless  compelled  to  do  so,  and  never  tries  to  cut  a  knot 
until  it  has  been  proved  to  be  worthy  of  divine  severance.  It 
is  not  until  the  squabbles  in  Olympus  rise  to  the  dimensions  of 
a  brawl  that  Jupiter  emerges,  in  rosy  majesty,  to  drop  a  colleague 
or  discard  a  Bill.  If  you  want  to  know  what  the  average,  honest, 
irascible  Briton  is  thinking  you  must  ask  Lord  Derby,  whose 
power  of  dramatising  the  Man  in  the  Street  amounts  almost  to 
genius.  Lord  Derby  says  there  must  be  a  Central  Party,  and 
he  is  only  blurting  out  the  conclusion  at  which  the  majority  of 
the  nation  have  arrived,  though  our  astute  Prime  Minister 
reached  it  in  May,  1915,  when  the  shortage  of  munitions  rose  up 
and  struck  him  in  the  face. 

^^Ir.  Walter  Long  has  recently  been  expressing  his  annoyance 
and  regret  that  he  and  his  friends  should  have  wasted  so  many 
years  of  their  lives  in  tawdry  and  exploded  party  questions  of  no 
present  interest.  Bury  the  past  and  its  parties !  exclaims  the 
twentieth-century  head  of  a  great  family  of  country  gentlemen, 
who  for  nearly  three  centuries  have  persisted  in  the  public 
service  without  other  rew'ard  than  the  respect  and  affection  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  A  few  months  ago  I  published  a  book 
dealing  wdth  the  politics  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I  was 
coldly  rebuked  by  the  Times  and  the  Daily  Telegraph  for  wasting 
my  time  over  persons  and  things  that  are  no  longer  of  any  interest 
or  importance.  This  petulance  is  natural.  I  quite  understand 
that  Mr.  Walter  Long  and  the  Unionist  leaders  and  their  organs, 
the  Times  and  the  Daily  Telegraph,  are  willing — nay,  eager— to 
bury  the  political  record  of  the  last  twenty  years,  which  tells  of 
missed  opportunities  and  lost  battles,  of  a  great  cause  mumbled 
away  and  a  great  party  bargained  away.  But  with  all  defer¬ 
ence  to  Mr.  Long  and  his  Unionist  colleagues  and  their  organs 
in  the  Press,  history  is  history,  be  it  never  so  disagreeable.  The 
Trades  Disputes  Act,  the  Finance  Act  of  1910,  the  Parliament 
Act,  and  the  Home  Eule  Act  are  written  in  the  books,  and  though 
some  of  these  pages  may  be  corrected,  there  they  stand,  the 
record  of  the  Tory  Party,  which  has  fallen  by  the  feebleness  and 
distractions  of  its  leaders.  Even  to-day,  when  the  Tory  leaders 
had  an  opportunity,  w’hich  may  never  recur,  of  restoring  some  of 
the  power  of  the  Second  Chamber,  they  did  nothing.  The 
Parliament  Act  was  intended  to  humble  and  disarm  the  House 
of  Lords — to  eliminate  the  peers  altogether  from  the  government 
of  their  country.  By  a  strange  turn  of  Fortune’s  wheel,  the 
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House  of  Lords  became  absolute  masters  of  the  situation.  The 
existence  of  the  House  of  Commons  could  only  be  prolonged  by 
I  an  Act  amending  the  Parliament  Act,  which  limits  the  life  of 
'Parliament  to  five  years.  Had  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  the 
Amending  Bill  there  would  have  been  an  instant  dissolution. 
Why  did  the  Conservative  Party  in  the  House  of  Lords  not 
amend  the  Parliament  Act  by  inserting,  in  return  for  the  con- 
^  cession  of  a  second  six  months’  life  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
Lord  Lansdowne’s  amendment  of  1911,  by  which  Bills  dealing 
with  the  Crown,  the  Church,  the  Union,  Parliament,  and  certain 
“grave  issues,”  should  not  come  under  the  operation  of  the 
Parliament  Act,  but  should  be  referred  back  to  the  electors?  It 
would  have  been  a  perfectly  legitimate  bargain,  for  we  live  in 
an  age  of  “deals.”  Why  should  the  Kadicals  always  take  and 
the  Conservatives  always  give  in  these  deals?  Probably,  as  I 
^:have  already  said,  the  Prime  Minister  would  not  have  been  sorry 
j  to  be  forced  to  undo  some  of  his  handiwork  of  1911.  But  no; 

I  the  Conservative  Party  did  nothing  because  they  did  not  see  it, 

1  or  were  afraid,  or  did  not  like  to  disturb  Lord  Lansdowne.  Oh, 

I  but  there  is  the  war !  It  would  have  been  unpatriotic  to  take 
I  advantage  of  the  situation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Constitutional 
Party!  Would  it,  indeed?  Did  not  the  Home  Eule  Party  try 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  for  the  benefit  of  Kadicals  and 
Nationalists?  The  attempt  failed,  truly,  but  it  was  made.  The 
Tories  had  not  the  courage  to  make  an  attempt,  which  must 
have  succeeded. 

E‘‘\Vlien  the  liquor’s  out,  why  ciiuk  the  cannikin?  '* 

The  Tory  Party  is  dead,  and  there’s  an  end  on’t.  What  is  the 
I  condition  of  the  Liberal  Party?  The  legacy  which  Gladstone 
bequeathed  to  Campbell-Bannerman  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
was  a  Liberal  Party  consisting  of  three  sections.  There  were 
the  capitalists,  the  Brunners,  Monds,  Joiceys,  Furnesses,  Kunci- 
mans,  and  Montagus  or  Samuels.  There  were  the  Radical  dis¬ 
senters,  the  remnant  of  the  Puritans,  whom  Mr.  Balfour’s  ill- 
advised  Education  Act  stirred  into  such  fierce  activity  that  at 
the  General  Election  of  190G  a  number  of  Congregational 
ministers  were  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons.  As  a  more 
or  less  independent  tail  there  were  the  new  Labour  members, 
and,  hovering  over  all,  now  voting  with  one  section  and  now 
with  another,  there  were  the  Intellectuals,  a  mere  handful. 
Hove  will  the  war  affect  this  disposition  of  the  Liberal  Party? 
And  what  is  likely  to  be  the  attitude  of  each  section  towards  a 
Central  Party?  The  Liberal  capitalists  are  both  discredited  and 
frightened.  They  are  discredited  by  the  pre-war  opposition  of 
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Sir  John  Brunner  and  others  to  expenditure  on  tlie  Navy  and  bv 
the  abuse  of  Lord  Roberts  indulged  in  by  Mr.  Runciman.  Thev 
are  frightened  by  the  reaching  hands  which  State  Socialism  has  ^ 
laid  on  almost  every  industry  since  the  war  began  and  by  the  ^ 
increasing  hostility  of  organised  labour  towards  employers.  I  ^ 
may  observe,  in  passing,  that  this  hostility  is  not  in  the  least  ' 
likely  to  be  allayed  by  the  soothing  syrup  of  Lord  Wrenburv’s  h 
platitudes,  which  filled  a  column  of  the  Times  on  September 
12th.  It  is  obvious  that  the  capitalist  section  of  the  Liberals 
will  eagerly  join  the  Central  Party.  The  capitalists  will  almost 
certainly  draw  in  their  wake  the  Puritan  remnant,  which  is  com- 
posed  of  provincial  manufacturers  and  tradesmen,  whose  desire 
to  destroy  the  Church  of  England  is  (for  the  time  being,  at  all  ■' 
events)  a  less  poignant  emotion  than  anxiety  about  their  cash. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Radical  dissent  is  a  rapidly  waning 
power  in  politics.  I  should  have  gone  farther,  and  said  that 
theological  Christianity  w’as  to-day  in  much  the  same  plight  as 
the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome  between  the  years  100  b.c.  and 
200  A.D.  were  it  not  for  a  column  of  correspondence  which  runs 
through  the  W estminster  Gazette  from  one  year’s  end  to  another 
about  “Christianity  and  the  War.”  “The  Churches,”  etc.  These 
letters  fill  me  with  bottomless  astonishment.  What  and  whom 
do  the  writers  represent?  I  do  not  like  even  to  harbour  the 
suspicion  that  the  “  Sea  Green  Incorruptible  One  ”  writes  these 
letters  in  its  office,  yet  I  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  who  these 
correspondents  can  be.  But  be  the  numerical  force  of  the 
Radical  dissenters  what  it  may,  its  vote  will,  I  estimate,  follow 
the  capitalists.  As  “Hang-Theology  Rogers”  used  to  say,  “dis¬ 
senters  are  stuffy  people,”  and  they  wdll  go  where  money  goes. 
The  Central  Party  wdll  therefore  be  composed  of  the  whole  of 
w’hat  is  now  called  the  Unionist  Party  and  of  the  two  sections 
of  the  Liberal  Party  made  up  of  capitalists  and  Nonconformists. 
It  will  have  the  command  of  the  war-chests  of  the  Conservative 
and  Liberal  central  offices ;  it  will  be  served  by  the  machine- 
guns  of  the  two  old  parties ;  it  will,  at  all  events  for  the  next 
five  years,  be  an  invincible  alliance ;  and  its  only  possible  leader 
will  be  Mr.  Asquith.  I  assume  in  this  analysis  that  the  Con¬ 
servatives  wdll  not  be  mad  enough  to  break  with  Mr.  Asquith 
and  the  Liberals  on  the  point  of  a  little  more  or  a  little  less 
tariff,  or  of  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  military  defence,  or  a 
little  more  or  a  little  less  Home  Rule.  The  Conservatives  can¬ 
not,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  stand  by  themselves, 
they  must  choose  between  an  alliance  with  Mr.  Asquith  and  the 
old  Liberals  and  a  junction  with  the  Trade  Unionists  and  the 
Fabians.  If  the  Conservatives  think  that  they  can  use  and  lead 
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the  Trade  Unionists  and  the  Fabians  they  will  have  plenty  of 
time  to  meditate  on  their  mistake  after  they  have  been  stripped 
and  cast  forth,  the  unpitied  victims  of  their  own  folly.  Assum- 
iniT  however,  that  the  Conservatives  will  follow  Lord  Derby’s 
hint  and  join  a  Central  Party  under  Mr.  Asquith’s  leadership, 
who  will  form  and  lead  an  Opposition  ?  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  w-ar,  rendered  such  services  to  his 
country  as  coming  generations  will  learn  with  astonishment  and 
gratitude.  He  has  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  saved 
London  from  a  financial  catastrophe  of  which  the  bare  imagina¬ 
tion  makes  one  shudder.  He  has  been  Minister  of  Munitions 
and  created  the  vast  machinery  of  war-manufacture  that  now 
covers  the  country,  and  has  at  last  placed  us  on  equal,  if  not 
superior,  terms  to  the  enemy.  He  is  greedy  of  praise,  it  is  true, 
land  has  allowed  his  newspapers  to  claim  for  him  a  larger  share 
of  credit  than  is  compatible  with  just’ce  to  the  department  of  the 
Master-General  of  Ordnance.  But  the  love  of  applause  is  a  noble 
infirmity,  and  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  not  his  foibles  he  would 
not  be  human.  To-day  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  Secretary  of  State 
•for  War,  and  our  armies  are  steadily,  if  slowly,  advancing  to 
j  victory.  Surely  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  entitled  to  the  confidence 
of  the  Central  Party  and  will  be  found  at  Mr.  Asquith’s  right 
hand.  Politicians  who  have  not  forgotten  the  Budget  of  1909 
I  are  fond  of  asserting  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  only  waiting  his 
; opportunity  to  desert  Mr.  Asquith  and  to  lead  the  Labour  Party, 
d  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Lloyd  George  ponders  such  a  course  ; 
I  am  pretty  sure  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  follow  it.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  will  never  lead  the  Trade  Unionists  again ;  he  know's  too 
much  about  them  and  they  know  too  much  about  him.  He  has 
discovered  their  faults  and  they  have  discovered  that  he  is  not 
afraid  to  tell  them  so.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  strength  at  this 
'iioment  lies  in  the  enormous  floating  mass  of  electors  without 
I  arty  ties  and  in  the  Nonconformists.  The  Conservatives  should 
iective  him  with  open  arms.  And  wdiere  will  Mr.  Winston 
t  hurchill  be  found  in  the  new  political  map  ?  Mr.  Churchill  at  this 
bur  is  in  much  the  same  position  as  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
was  after  the  split  in  the  Liberal  Party  of  1886.  No  party  seems 
'0  want  him ;  he  is  non  ascriptus ;  he  has  deserted  Mr.  Balfour 
and,  apparently,  Mr.  Asquith.  He  will  probably  be  one  of  the 
kaders  of  the  Opposition  to  the  Central  Party,  but  whether  he 
will  ultimately  fall  on  his  feet,  like  Chamberlain,  or  on  his  head, 
ike  his  father,  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  The  Opposition  to 
’lie  Central  Party  will  be  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the 
irade  Unions,  of  a  reduced  number  of  Irish  Nationalists,  of  a 
\uiinkling  of  intellectuals,  or  “mugwumps,”  as  the  Americans 
VOL.  c.  N.S.  Y 
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say,  of  the  excised  tail  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League,  and  of  one 
or  two  politicians  whom  Mr.  Asquith  has  not  been  able  to  include 
in  his  Central  Ministry.  They  will  be  a  motley  lot  and  then 
will  have  no  titular  leader,  or  many.  This  forecast  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  war  is  ended  on  more  or  less  favour- 
able  terms  within  the  next  eighteen  months.  If  peace  is  not 
concluded  or  in  train  by  the  spring  of  1918  I  should  not  like  to 
guess  wdiat  might  happen  in  politics. 

In  thus  attempting  to  sketch  a  probable  rearrangement  of 
parties,  I  am  concerned  only  with  members  of  Parliament  and 
candidates,  wire-pullers,  and  the  leaders  of  journalism,  with  all 
those  who  meddle  with  the  government  of  men — in  short,  with 
politicians.  The  masses  of  electors  do  not  form  parties  or 
settle  programmes.  “The  common,  ordinary  mind,”  wrote 
Bagehot,  “is  quite  unfit  to  fix  for  itself  what  political  question 
it  shall  attend  to ;  it  is  as  much  as  it  can  do  to  judge  decently 
of  the  questions  which  drift  down  to  it  and  are  brought  before 
it ;  it  almost  never  settles  its  topics ;  it  can  only  decide  upon  the 
issues  of  those  topics.” 

In  these  days  I  am  constantly  hearing  and  reading  of  what 
the  boys  in  khaki  will  do  when  they  come  back  from  the  front- 
how  they  wall  send  the  politicians  to  the  right-about,  settle  the 
terms  of  peace,  rebuild  the  British  Constitution,  and  remodel 
British  society.  God  bless  the  boys  in  khaki !  They  are  miners, 
agricultural  labourers,  artisans,  shopmen,  and  clerks,  and  just 
as  capable  of  settling  these  mighty  questions  after  the  war  as 
they  were  before.  The  war  undoubtedly  will  be  a  valuable 
education  for  them ;  it  wdll  give  them  a  sense  of  proportion  which 
they  had  not  before ;  it  will  teach  them  new  values,  and  so  will 
enable  them  to  choose  with  greater  discrimination  betweec 
political  parties,  betw'een  men  and  measures.  But  it  is  childish 
to  talk  of  the  boys  in  khaki  settling  the  terms  of  peace  or  recast¬ 
ing  our  social  and  political  systems.  It  will  make  an  immense 
difference  whether  the  new  army  support  the  Central  Party  or 
the  Trade  Unionists.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
our  new  soldiers  will  support  either  the  one  party  or  the  other 
with  anything  like  unanimity.  Their  votes  will  depend  on  the 
personalities  of  the  leaders  and  their  programmes.  The  boys  in 
khaki  will  act  exactly  like  other  electors. 

Disraeli  was  fond  of  saying  that  you  can  only  govern  a  nation 
by  tradition  or  by  military  force.  France  broke  wdth  tradition 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  though  she  has  since 
,  been  governed  by  a  series  of  emperors,  kings,  and  presidents,  in 

I:  reality  she  has  all  the  time  been  governed  by  her  Army. 

England  is  about  to  break  with  tradition — in  fact,  has  already 
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done  so — by  what  force  will  she  be  governed  in  the  future? 
Spiritual  authority  (pace  the  Westminster  Gazette)  has  gone; 
the  deferential  spirit,  on  which  government  by  mind  and  property 
rests,  is  rapidly  going.  By  what  force,  military  or  civil,  shall 
we  be  governed?  We  come  back  to  the  question  which  Lord 
Salisbury  put  to  Lord  Cranbrook  sixteen  years  ago,  after  the 
election  of  1900  :  Into  whose  hands  has  political  power  passed? 
T1  answer  cannot  be  given  now  ;  it  may  be  given  after  the  war ; 

;  it  is  very  important,  because  of  the  number  and  complexity  of 
\  the  political  and  social  problems  awaiting  solution.  It  was  the 
i  good  fortune  of  the  United  States  to  possess  a  clean  site  on  which 
to  build  a  Constitution.  Hamilton  and  Madison  had  no  old 
dwellings  to  clear  away  before  getting  to  w'ork.  The  French 
I  Revolutionists  dethroned  a  dynasty,  murdered  and  robbed  an 
!  aristocracy,  and  dispossessed  a  priesthood.  For  nearly  a  century 
the  consequences  of  these  violent  deeds  hampered  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  France.  Great  Britain  is  about  to  construct  a  new 
Mansion  House  upon  a  site  covered  with  ancient  and  picturesque 
I  Gothic  buildings.  How  is  the  ground  to  be  cleared?  The  states- 
'  men  of  the  Transition  have  to  deal  with  a  Monarchy,  a  Church, 
a  House  of  Lords,  an  old  society  strong  in  the  power  of  accumu¬ 
lated  wealth  and  inherited  education.  All  these  tenants  they 
have  to  house  comfortably  with  a  new  democracy,  bent  on 
pleasure  and  the  means  of  procuring  it.  It  is  a  task  of  such 
difficulty  as  surely  never  before  confronted  the  Minister  of  this 
or  any  other  country. 

■  The  problems  aw^aiting  solution  can  only  be  indicated  here, 

^  but  they  are  these  :  (11  the  franchise ;  (2)  fiscal  policy ;  (3)  tax- 
ation ;  (4)  naval  and  military  defence ;  (5)  federation  of  the 
Empire,  including  the  settlement  of  Ireland. 

The  franchise  is  the  only  one  of  immediate  urgency,  because 
the  Eegistration  Bill  comes  on  for  discussion  in  a  week  or  so. 
True  to  the  track  of  Burleigh  and  Walpole,  the  Prime  Minister 
has  introduced  a  “stop-gap  Bill”  to  avoid  the  disqualification  of 
existing  voters  by  the  removals  caused  by  the  manufacture  of 
munitions.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  House  of 
Commons  will  be  satisfied  with  this  or  whether  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  new  voters,  male  and  female,  will  be  insisted  on.  If 
the  life  of  the  Parliament  which  may  be  elected  on  this  stop- 
Q  gap  register  be  limited  to  two  years  it  does  not  much  matter 
D  whether  the  franchise  be  extended  or  not,  for  with  the  terms  of 
e  peace  the  electors  can  have  nothing,  and  will  have  nothing,  to  do. 
a  lo  settle  the  terms  of  peace  will  take  at  least  a  year’s  close  work 
J-  hy  all  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  statesmen  and  lawyers 
y  in  Europe — it  is  no  business  to  be  bawled  about  on  platforms  or 
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to  be  settled  in  the  slap-dash  style  of  the  editor’s  room.  It  will 
therefore  be  wiser  to  accept  the  Prime  Minister’s  stop-gap 
register,  for  the  alteration  of  the  franchise  is  a  matter  that  can¬ 
not  be  properly  discussed  in  the  agitation  of  a  war.  The  people 
who  clamour  for  a  General  Election  desire,  I  presume,  the  ejec¬ 
tion  of  the  Government.  How  they  think  they  are  going  to  get 
it  I  do  not  know ;  for  the  only  issue  can  be  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  and  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  all  political  parties,  except 
the  Irish  Nationalists,  are  jointly  responsible.  Mr.  Asquith  will 
be  justified,  and  he  will  be  wise,  in  taking  these  gentry  at  their 
word  and  dissolving  as  soon  as  the  register  is  complete,  for  he 
will  get  an  overwhelming  majority.  But  as  soon  as  the  war  is 
over  the  extension  of  the  franchise  must  be  taken  in  hand  as  a 
Conservative  measure.  The  present  electorate  is  given  in 
“Whitaker”  as  8,357,648.  The  number  of  Trade  Unionists,  I 
am  informed,  is  about  4,000,000,  or  nearly  half  the  constituency, 
which  gives  them  a  political  power  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
numbers  or  their  possessions.  We  must  call  in  new  voters  to 
redress  the  balance  or  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Trade  Union 
leaders.  The  professional  and  commercial  classes  and  the  non- 
Unionist  workmen  are  under-represented.  The  war  has  given 
women  a  new  place  in  the  industrial  system  and  in  order  to 
protect  that  place  it  may  be  expedient  to  give  them  votes. 

Such  are  the  main  problems  of  Government  that  will  spring 
into  life — that  indeed  are  upon  us  now.  If  they  are  to  be  settled 
without  a  class-war,  or  at  least  without  a  damaging  disturbance 
of  credit,  the  nation  must  be  guided  by  a  cool,  steady,  and  dis¬ 
passionate  mind.  We  want  no  heroics,  but  serenity,  balance, 
and  compromise.  We  need  a  Minister  who  shall  w^ork  out  his 
sums  of  political  arithmetic,  adding  here  and  subtracting  there, 
undisturbed  by  the  clamour  of  demagogues,  a  little  contemptuous 
of  the  dictation  of  newspaper  owmers,  using  a  sane  scepticism 
towards  the  schemes  of  Syndicalists,  and  rememhering  that  with¬ 
out  the  confidence  of  the  moneyed  interest  a  modern  State  can  do 
nothing. 

Only  a  Minister  who  is  assured  of  the  support  of  the  two 
great  political  parties  can  take  the  line  of  adjustment  and  com¬ 
promise  which  is  the  only  safe  line  for  Great  Britain  to-day. 
We  want  some  extension  of  the  franchise,  but  not  an  electorate 
of  twenty-six  millions.  We  want  a  measure  of  Tariff  Keform, 
but  not  a  system  of  exclusive  Protection.  The  burthen  of  tax¬ 
ation  must  be  fairly  distributed  and  not  piled  on  the  back  of  a 
million  individuals,  or  business  brains  and  capital  will  be 
exported.  We  must  have  a  settlement  of  Ireland  which  shall 
hold  the  scales  as  fairly  as  may  be  between  Protestant  and 
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Catholic,  between  Scot  and  Celt.  We  must  consult  the  Colonies, 
but  we  need  not  copy  them.  Without  fastening  on  our  necks 
§0  yoke  of  the  drill  sergeant,  we  rdust  devise  some  system  of 
national  training  for  war.  The  only  statesman  who  can  carry 
US  through  the  next  five  years  on  these  lines  is  the  Prime 
Minister.  Mr.  Asquith  seems  to  me  the  greatest,  if  not  the  only, 
conservative  force  in  politics.  I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical 
asperity  to  say  that  the  careers  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr. 
Balfour  are  over.  It  is  impossible  that  they  should  envisage  the 
immediate  future  with  impartiality,  still  less  with  hope,  and  they 
have  the  aristocratic  defects — want  of  imagination  and  Isick  of 
humour.  Looking  at  the  Conservative  leaders,  I  cannot  perceive 
that  they  have  conserved  anything  during  the  last  twenty  years 
—neither  contracts,  nor  Moneybags,  nor  the  House  of  Lords, 
nor  the  Union  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  unthinkable  that 
Mr.  Asquith  should  lead  an  anarchic  Socialist  Party ;  he  has 
I  given  too  many  hostages  to  fortune.  The  best  defence  of  the 
I  present  Parliament  is  that  it  has  kept  Mr.  Asquith  in  power,  for 
i  I  do  not  believe  that  any  other  man  could  have  held  the  nation 
!  together  through  such  a  war  as  this.  As  long  as  Ctesar  is  safe, 
^  who  fears  the  Germans  ? 

“  Quis  Parthum  paveat,  quis  gelidum  Scjthen, 

Quis  Germania  quos  horrida  parturit 
;  Fetus,  incolumi  Cnesare?  ” 

!  The  Coalition  of  1895  destroyed  the  Tory  Party ;  the  Coalition 
iof  1916  may  save  Great  Britain. 


Arthur  A.  Baumann. 


PATEIOTISM  AND  ORATORY  :  VENIZELOS  AND 
DEMOSTHENES. 


§1 

Most  of  the  sphere  covered  hy  the  operations  in  the  Near 
East  is  classic  ground  for  the  scholar.  We  need  not  go  back  as 
far  as  the  Trojan  war  to  stir  a  long-dormant  interest  in  the 
Hellespont.  In  historic  times,  when  Greece  was  fighting  the 
Persians,  when  Athens  was  struggling  with  Sparta  in  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war,  and  when  in  the  decadence  of  her  powers  the 
City  of  the  Violet  Crown  was  trying  to  hold  her  own  against  the 
encroachments  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  coast-line  of  the  .Jlgean 
Sea,  the  islands  near  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Propontis  rang  with  the  sounds 
of  strenuous  combat  both  by  land  and  sea.  Olynthus,  Araphi- 
polis,  the  river  Strymon,  the  triple  promontory  of  Chalcidice- 
these  the  scholar  know^s  as  w^ell  as  the  modern  historical  student 
knows  Salonika.  Byzantium,  too,  w'as  then  as  now^  a  prize 
worth  fighting  for,  and  Athens,  nervous  about  her  corn-ships 
coming  from  the  Euxine  and  utterly  unable  to  feed  her  popula¬ 
tion  w'ithout  their  aid,  w\as  for  ever  casting  anxious  eyes  toward' 
the  Thracian  coast  and  her  possessions  towards  the  north-east 
The  Hellespont  itself  saw  her  despairing  efforts  against  he 
Tjacedsemonian  enemy — the  victory  of  Cynossema,  the  disastroir 
defeat  of  .3llgos  Potamos,  the  baulked  strategy  of  Alcibiades,  th 
triumph  of  Lysander.  Sixty  years  later  we  find  once  more 
Athenian  navies  manoeuvring  in  the  same  region — Chares 
Phocion,  and  others  doing  what  they  could  to  prevent  Greek 
from  becoming  captive  to  the  Macedonian  tyrant,  and  Deinn- 
thenes  urging  his  countrymen  with  all  his  lofty  eloquence  ’ 
shake  off  their  lethargy  and  remember  the  glorious  deeds  of  the 
forefathers.  So  far  as  the  city  of  Olynthus  was  concerned,  Phil:; 
succeeded  in  his  objects  before  the  Athenians  could  be  stirrr 
up  to  action ;  but  between  the  years  343-340  b.c.  Demosthene- 
at  the  height  of  his  influence,  checkmated  his  enemy  and,  than; 
to  the  generalship  of  Phocion,  saved  both  Perinthiis  at 
Byzantium  from  Macedonian  hands.  Alas !  tw*o  years  later  t a 
fatal  battle  of  Chaeronea  extinguished  the  liberties  of  Greece. 

But  not  only  is  the  soil  steeped  in  classical  memories,  whi; 
none  of  us  can  forget  and  which  make  us  tender  towards  tb 
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modern  inheritors  of  a  great  name.  The  circumstances  of  the 
time  have  thrown  up  a  statesman  who  seems  formed  in  the 
ancient  mould  of  an  Aristides,  a  Pericles,  a  Demosthenes.  It  is 
especially  the  last  with  whom  some  comparison  may  be  sustained 
-partly  because  both  Venizelos  and  Demosthenes  had  to  struggle 
with  a  very  refractory  material.  It  is  one  thing  to  lead  a  nation’s 
!  hopes  in  the  springtime  of  their  vigour  ;  it  is  another  to  instil 
i  a  decadent  race  with  powers  alien  from  their  habitual  apathy.  In 
,Uhis  sense  Pericles  had  a  task  as  easy  as  that  of  Demosthenes  was 
I  difficult.  The  earlier  statesman  found  a  people  plastic  to  his 
'purposes,  eager,  spirited,  virile,  full  of  ambition,  and  proudly 
conscious  of  their  destiny.  But  the  latter  had  to  flog  reluctant 
and  apathetic  audiences,  only  now  and  again  capable  of  higher 
luoods— audiences  which  were  amused  by  the  rhetorical  battles 
t  their  orators,  but  very  disinclined  to  go  to  battle  for  them- 
-dves.  They  preferred  to  have  mercenaries  to  fight  for  them 
Ahile  they  enjoyed  spectacular  displays  provided  out  of  the 
i'heoric  Fund.  They  had  no  keenness,  no  native  energy — such 
Miiintis  of  action  seemed  to  have  been  killed  by  their  melancholy 
Aperiences  after  the  fatal  expedition  to  Sicily.  The  result  is 
Hint  while  Pericles’  great  speech  is  buoyantly  alive  with  untapped 
■lirces  of  strength  and  a  yet  undeveloped  national  spirit, 
Hemosthenes’  orations,  the  Olynthiacs,  the  Philippics,  and  the 
iv>t,  exhibit  the  almost  desperate  efforts  of  a  man  to  strike  some 
'park  out  of  dead  matter — to  urge,  exhort,  goad,  upbraid,  entreat, 

1  r  shame  passivity  into  some  semblance  of  life. 

Venizelos  has  much  the  same  task,  for  his  lot,  too,  has  fallen 

I  n  unhappy  times.  To  be  a  Greek  citizen  in  the  modern  era 
i'  to  be  conscious  of  great  humiliations.  He  must  know  that  he 

i^  isapoor  reputation  in  Europe,  that  the  “Grseculus  esuriens” 

I 'edition  still  survives.  The  average  Greek  appears  to  be  an 
‘‘ratable  creature,  greedy  rather  than  ambitious,  cunning,  and 
,  I'd  too  scrupulous  in  business,  and  by  no  means  constitutionally 
^  ‘  ave.  He  does  not  remember  with  any  feeling  of  gratification 
I  I'e  war  against  Turkey  in  1897,  when  his  armies  ran  away,  and 
p;s  country  was  only  saved  through  the  intervention  of  the 
fowers.  It  is  true  that  he  fought  gallantly  and  well  in  the  first 
_ !  ,'ilkan  War,  though  probably  he  had  not  very  obstinate  opposi- 
"n  to  overpower ;  and  when  Bulgaria  turned  against  her 
,  ‘iondam  allies,  in  the  second  Balkan  War,  Serbia  and  Greece 
j  nducted  their  campaign  with  no  little  success.  But  the  recent 
p  of  the  Hellenic  Kingdom  is  not  altogether  a  creditable 
and  her  betrayal  of  Serbia  in  that  country’s  anguish  and  the 
Old  of  her  dealings  with  the  Entente  Powers — it  was  to  Great 
dain,  France,  and  Eussia  that  she  originally  owed  her 
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independence  and  her  very  existence  as  a  kingdom— are  not 
episodes  on  which  a  patriotic  Hellene,  remembering  his  glorious 
past,  wmuld  care  to  dwell.  It  is,  perhaps,  all  the  more  surprising 
that  out  of  a  milieu  so  unpromising  a  statesman  of  the  calibre 
of  Venizelos  should  emerge.  There  has  been  no  one  quite  like 
him  in  the  Near  East  in  his  grasp  of  actual  and  possible  condi¬ 
tions  and  his  far-sighted  glance  into  the  future — certainly  nV 
politician  in  Athens  who  has  a  tithe  of  his  ability.  The  Balkan 
States  did,  indeed,  produce  another  man  of  statesmanlike  bui’’ 
in  Stambuloff,  “the  Balkan  Bismarck,”  to  wdiom  Bulgaria  owe; 
more  for  her  existence  as  a  State  than  she  seems  ever  likely  t: 
acknowledge.  But  Stambuloff  was  even  less  fortunate  in  his 
conditions  and  circumstances  than  Venizelos.  And  though  h 
had  helped  Ferdinand  to  ascend  his  throne,  he  had  to  suffer  t; 
the  full  from  the  traditional  ingratitude  of  kings,  being  murdered 
with  Ferdinand’s  connivance — or  at  least  ownng  to  his  studied 
indifference — in  circumstances  of  peculiar  cruelty.  Venizelos,  a- 
we  all  know,  is  a  native  of  Crete,  and  that  island,  whica 
originally  gave  Greece  no  small  measure  of  her  culture,  andtb 
early  civilisation  which  goes  by  the  name  of  .iBgean,  has  give 
no  better  present  to  the  mainland  in  recent  times  than  ti 
personality  and  influence  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  b- 
sons.  Revolutions  in  Crete  have  been  a  constant  feature  i 
modern  history,  and  Venizelos,  no  doubt,  had  much  revolutionar 
blood  in  his  veins.  But  his  w^as  not  a  purely  destructive  spiil 
He  bitterly  desired  the  redemption  of  his  native  island  from  tl 
murderous  grasp  of  Turkey ;  but  his  thoughts  soared  beyond  tb 
confines  of  his  home  to  the  w’elfare  and  glory  of  Hellas,  cribbt 
cabined,  and  confined  by  Ottoman  pressure. 

Two  ideas,  above  all,  animated  his  policy,  and  when  he  wt 
called  to  Athens  to  direct  the  action  of  the  State  he  saw  son 
chance  of  carrying  them  into  effect.  One  of  these  was  t 
independence  of  Greece,  view’ed  in  the  largest  sense— that  ' 
the  incorporation  within  a  free  Hellenic  community  of  all  t 
scattered  elements  distributed  in  Macedonia,  the  /Egean  Isle 
and  the  coastland  of  Asia  Minor,  unhampered  by  the  stupid  r 
cruel  despotism  of  the  Turk.  And  to  this  end  he  was  one  of  t 
main  agents — if  not  the  principal  agent  of  all — in  the  formati 
of  the  League  of  Balkan  States,  which  showed  to  an  astonisL| 
Europe  the  marvellous  phantom  of  a  united  and  concord^ 
Balkan  Peninsula.  It  was  a  grandiose  conception  only  possi'j 
to  a  large-minded  and  idealistic  statesman ;  but  it  could  ri 
endure,  because  it  was  based  on  the  theoretical  suppression  j 
scarcely  veiled  and  obstinate  rivalries.  Nevertheless,  it  las*j 
long  enough  to  defeat  Turkey — to  the  surprise  and  indignat  j 
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of  the  Germanic  Empires,  which  assumed  that  the  Ottoman 
Empire  would  prevail  over  its  loosely  associated  antagonists. 
The  second  idea  of  Venizelos  related  to  the  inner  structure  of 
Hellas  herself.  Greece  was  to  gain  the  full  development  of  her 
polity  and  the  firm  establishment  of  her  independence  by  a 
monarchy,  which  was  to  be  strictly  constitutional,  giving  scope 
and  liberty  to  the  wdll  of  her  citizens.  Venizelos,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  saved  the  monarchy  when  it  was  in  considerable  peril  from 
an  arrogant  military  party,  and  since  the  King  of  the  Hellenes 
owed  to  the  statesman  his  security,  the  least  he  could  do  to 
show  his  gratitude  w'as  strictly  to  abide  within  the  limits  of  con¬ 
stitutionalism.  In  the  recent  struggles  Venizelos’  complaint 
against  his  Sovereign  is  that  he  has  taken  matters  into  his  own 
hands,  against  the  will  of  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects,  and 
events  seem  to  confirm  this  view.  To  the  mind  of  the  Cretan 
statesman,  the  manifest  destiny  of  Greece  is  to  join  the  Entente 
Powers  and  to  throw  over  that  superstitious  reverence  for 
Teutonic  militarism  which  appears  to  have  so  deeply  impressed 
some  of  the  Greek  generals — to  say  nothing  of  King  Constantine. 
At  the  moment  of  writing  it  looks  as  if  Hellas  intended  to  pin 
her  faith  to  the  patriotic  policy  of  her  great  leader,  Eleutherios 
Venizelos.  The  only  point  is — and  it  must  be  a  matter  of  deep 
anxiety  for  all  sincere  patriots — whether  it  is  not  already  too  late. 
The  entry  of  Koumania  into  the  quarrel  has  made  a  great  differ- 
'  ence  in  the  position  of  the  Allies,  and  whether  Greece  comes  in 
.  or  chooses  to  stand  out  the  Entente  Powers  will  be  equally  undis¬ 
turbed  in  the  execution  of  their  plans.  But  what  sort  of  future 
Destiny  will  reserve  for  Greece,  who  is  so  tardy  in  her  resolve 
and  did  not  freely  give  herself  when  the  gift  would  have  been 
precious,  is  another  matter. 

§2 

I  “Too  late”  is  a  constant  form  of  reproach  in  the  mouth  of 
Demosthenes.  In  the  first  Philippic  he  contrasts  tjie  prompt 
punctuality  with  which  all  arrangements  are  made  for  the 
Panathenaic  and  Dionysian  festivals  and  the  slackness  and 
;  dilatoriness  of  the  preparations  for  war.  ‘‘In  the  business  of  war 
Jail  is  irregular,  unsettled,  indefinite,”  ‘‘all  your  armaments  are 
I  after  the  time.”  ^  ‘‘The  efforts  of  Athens  are  as  awkward  as  those 
of  an  unskilled  boxer,  who,  when  he  is  struck  anywhere,  immedi¬ 
ately  transfers  his  hands  to  the  spot  where  the  blow  has  fallen, 
and  never  watches  to  see  where  the  next  blow  is  likely  to  come.”  ^ 
Clever  makers  of  war  should  not  follow  circumstances,  but  be 
in  advance  of  them.  Or  again,  in  the  third  Philippic  :  ‘‘It  is 
(1)  Dtm.  Phil.,  i.,  40.  (Bekker.) 

(2)  Ibid.,  4&-7.  (I  have  used  for  the  most  part  Kennedy’s  translation.) 
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disgraceful  to  exclaim  when  something  has  happened,  ‘Who 
would  have  thought  it?  .We  ought  to  have  acted  in  this  way  and 
refrained  from  acting  in  that.’  It  is  now  too  late.  Many  things 
could  the  Olynthians  mention  now  which,  if  foreseen  at  the  time,  of 
would  have  prevented  their  destruction.”  ^  Possibly  similar  (jg 
thoughts  pass  through  the  mind  of  Venizelos  as  he  surveys  the 
procrastinating  habit  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  pendulum-like  “a 
swing  with  which  they  oscillate  betw'een  the  Teutonic  and  the  hqi 
Entente  Powers.  To  be  always  behindhand  with  their  decisions  [)ii 
may  leave  them  high  and  dry,  without  friends  and  without  claims, 
when  the  ultimate  issue  is  reached. 

Both  Demosthenes  and  Venizelos  would  accept  Mazzini's  jg! 
definition  of  a  nationality  :  ‘‘  The  assertion  of  the  individuality  of 
a  human  group  called  by  its  geographical  position,  its  traditions,  jq 
and  its  language  to  fulfil  a  special  function  in  the  European  work 
of  civilisation.”  -  That  is  precisely  what  Demosthenes  believed 
about  Athens.  She  was  called  by  her  past  glory,  her  faith  in 
freedom,  her  present  influence  to  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
(rreek  race — wherever  they  might  be  located,  at  Olyntlius, 
Amphipolis,  Byzantium  or  in  the  /Elgean  Isles,  or  on  the  main- ,  gjj 
land — and  make  head  against  despotism,  militarism,  barbarism  p, 
I’hilip  of  Macedon  w'as  a  barbarian,  and  barbarians  must  not  i 
rule  the  free  commonwealth  of  Greece.  Philip,  too,  was  an  j 
autocrat,  and  republics  must  have  no  dealing  with  autocnuie'  | 
There  is  a  striking  passage  in  the  second  Philippic  on  this  point  i  qj 
Demosthenes  is  quoting  from  a  speech  he  made  to  tht !  gj 
Messenians  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  embassies  to  tlu  * 
Peloponnese  to  form  a  combination  of  States  against  Philip.  “IiM  jg 
truth,  too  close  connections  with  despots  are  not  safe  for  republic-  |  jjg 
.  .  .  You  behold  Philip  a  dispenser  of  gifts  and  promises  :  pray  !  gf 
if  you  are  wise,  that  you  may  never  know  him  for  a  c-heat  ant ' 
a  deceiver.  There  are  manifold  contrivances  for  the  guardiii; 
and  defending  of  cities,  as  ramparts,  walls,  trenches,  and  th 


like  :  these  are  all  made  with  hands  and  involve  ex])ense  :  butther  , 
is  one  common  safeguard  in  the  nature  of  prudent  men,  which  i 
a  good  security  for  all,  but  especially  for  democracies  a^iiiiis ’gg 
despots.  What  do  I  mean?  Mistrust.  Keep  this,  hold  to  thi> 
preserve  this  only  and  you  can  never  be  injured.  What  do  ytjjj^. 
desire?  Freedom.  Then  see  ye  not  that  Philip’s  very  title  Sgf 
are  at  variance  therewith?  Every  king  and  despot  is  a  foe  ti  j 
freedom,  an  antagonist  to  laws.  Will  ye  not  beware  lest,  seek 
ing  deliverance  from  wmr,  ye  find  a  master?”®  Tlie  words  ar 


(1)  Dem.  Phil.,  iii.,  81.  ■ 

(2)  Quoted  in  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  E.  Lipson.  P.  ^t-lvii 

(A.  and  C.  Black.  1916.)  (3)  Deni  Phil.,  ii.,  23-27. 
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singularly  applicable  to  the  present  situation.  Greece  is  not  now  a 
1  republic ;  she  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  But  she  desires  to  be 

5  free  and  independent,  to  hold  her  own  against  the  patent  tyranny 
.  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  or  the  insidious  devices  of  a  pan- 
f  Germanic  league.  Can  we  not  imagine  a  Greek  patriot  of  the 
^  present  day  telling  liis  countrymen  that  they  know  Germany  as 

6  “a  dispenser  of  gifts  and  promises,”  and  praying  that  they  may 
®  not  know  it  as  ”  a  cheat  and  a  deceiver  ”  ?  Has  not  Venizelos 
^1  bidden  Greece  beware  of  the  gifts  of  the  Danai  and  cultivate  a 

wise  and  prudent  mistrust?  Above  all,  is  not  the  warning  more 
I  than  ever  necessary  in  Athens  at  the  present  day  “lest,  seeking 
deliverance  from  war,  they  may  find  a  master”?  An  excessive 
shrinking  from  war,  an  excessive  devotion  to  neutrality,  may  lead 
M  to  something  hardly  distinguishable  from  servitude. 

i 

!  In  a  previous  article  I  tried  to  define  what  Demosthenes’  task 
I  was.  The  main  points  are  abundantly  clear,  as  they  are 
“'I  emphasised  again  and  again  in  the  Olynthiacs,  the  Philippics,  the 
“  ■  De  Chersoueso,  and  other  orations.  Athens  has  the  titular  right 
to  defend  Greece  against  all  barbarians,  and  especially  against 
;  the  menace  of  a  grasping  and  ambitious  King  of  Macedon,  whose 
diplomacy  is  based  on  deception,  on  a  prodigal  use  of  bribes,  and 
on  the  sinister  service  of  spies.  Athens  must  also  help  the  Greek 
['*  States  against  their  own  weaknesses,  and  especially  that  love  of 
intestine  strife  which  has  already  ruined  so  many  hopeful 
^’^'democracies.  But,  above  all,  Athens  must  purge  herself  from 
' :  her  own  manifold  shortcomings — her  want  of  energy,  her  love 
I  of  spectacles,  her  trust  in  venal  orators,  her  reliance  on 
“^'mercenaries.  She  must  arm  her  own  citizens,  contribute  to  the 
equipment  of  efficient  fleets,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  her  owm 
responsibilities  and  duties.  For  patriotism  is  not  only  valuable 
as  a  material  defence  against  danger  :  it  is  an  ethical  obligation. 

'  I  Indeed,  the  basing  of  all  political  action  on  morals,  the  large 
.  conception  of  a  free  democracy  finding  its  highest  spiritual  duty 
I  in  self-development  and  the  guidance  of  less  advanced  States,  are 
favourite  tenets  with  Demosthenes,  on  which  he  was  never  tired 
^  -  of  laying  stress. 

It  is  our  good  fortune  to  possess  in  Demosthenes’  “  Oration  on 
'  the  Crowm”  a  carefully  composed  apology,  drawn  up  some  time 
after  the  actual  facts,  for  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Athenian 
statesman.  Apology  is  hardly  the  right  word.  It  is  a  proud 
ic-  Vindication  of  statesmanship,  of  which  the  speaker  has  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  being  ashamed,  a  string  of  documentary  evidences  to 

Y*  2 
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prove  that  what  he  did  was  done  with  the  best  motives,  and 
sometimes  with  the  happiest  results.  Ctesiphon  had  proposed  ' 
to  give  a  crown  to  Demosthenes ;  .^schines  opposed  the  gift  on  I  ^ 
the  ground  of  illegality — for  various  technical  reasons  with  which  '  * 
we  are  not  concerned.  But  ^Eschines  also  took  the  opportunity  i  ‘ 
of  criticising  and  abusing  his  great  rival,  in  order  to  prove  that  i  ‘ 
he  w'as  not  worthy  of  such  an  honour,  and  that  gave  the  I ' 
defendant,  as  we  may  call  him,  his  chance.  Weak,  so  far  as  the  i ' 
legal  arguments  w'ere  concerned,  Demosthenes  was  strong  in  •  ‘ 
defence  of  his  statesmanship  ;  and  no  better  proof  could  be  given  i ' 
that  he  retained  to  the  full  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  ' 
than  the  fact  that  even  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Chseronea 
he  was  selected  to  deliver  the  funeral  oration  over  the  dead  j ' 
warriors.  Or,  if  we  need  corroborative  evidence,  it  may  be  found  ! 
in  the  issue  of  the  duel  betw'een  the  tw'o  orators.  .Eschines,  fail¬ 
ing  to  get  the  adequate  number  of  votes,  w^ent  into  exile.  Demos¬ 
thenes,  securing  the  verdict  for  his  client,  Ctesiphon,  won  a  i 
decisive  victory  for  himself.  r 

What  are  the  main  criticisms  wdiich  might  be  levelled  at  ^ 
Demosthenes’  policy?  They  are  tolerably  obvious.  The  policy,: 
whatever  might  be  said  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  w’as  ill-timed.  To 
bring  about  a  war  between  Philip  and  Athens  was  ruinous,  because 
circumstances  made  it  very  unlikely  that  the  democracy  would 
have  any  chance  against  the  despotic  monarchy.  What  might 
have  been  possible  in  the  times  of  Pericles  was  impossible  after 
the  many  disasters  wdiich  had  befallen  Athens  and  had  killed  her 
energies  and  ambitions.  Moreover,  it  was  not  a  good  policy  in 
itself.  It  would  have  been  wiser  to  keep  friends  with  Philip  and 
make  use  of  him  in  the  quarrels  w'hich  divided  the  Greek  States.  ^ 
^len  like  Eubulus  and  Phocion  formed  a  more  correct  estimate 
of  the  needs  of  the  situation.  .Eschines  W'as  better  advised  when  ' 
he  tried  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  Philip’s  Court 
Lastly,  and  most  important  of  all,  Demosthenes’  policy  was  an 
acknow'ledged  failure.  It  did  not  keep  back  the  rising  tide  o! 
Macedonian  power.  It  did  not  save  Athens  from  defeat.  Such 
are  the  main  counts  in  the  indictment,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  how  the  statesman  meets  them.  He  lifts  the  discussion 
on  to  a  different  and  a  higher  plane.  He  does  not  so  much  argue 
that  he  was  right  as  that  his  policy  was  inevitable,  given  the 
past  history  and  the  present  reputation  of  Athens.  He  does  not 
controvert  the  facts,  but  maintains  that,  even  if  they  had  been 
known  beforehand,  his  policy,  and  every  true  patriot’s  policy, 
would  have  been  unaltered.  It  is  true  that  he  denies  in  one 
respect  the  failure.  He  points  to  the  successes  gained  from  343 
to  340  B.C.,  when  the  sieges  of  Perinthus  and  Byzantium  were 
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raised  and  Philip’s  forces  were  driven  out  of  the  Chersonese. 
But  even  if  all  the  efforts  ended  in  failure,  that  does  not  prove 
that  they  were  wrong.  Material  and  tangible  success  is  not  the 
only  criterion ;  there  is  a  higher  standpoint  from  which  strategy 
and  diplomacy  are  viewed  in  relation  to  a  nation’s  ideals  and  not 
merely  in  reference  to  their  immediate  results.  Besides,  the 
State  rewards  its  officers  because  they  have  done  the  best  they 
could  under  given  conditions.  Success  lies  on  the  knees  of  the 
(rods.  It  is  enough  for  a  patriot  to  do  his  duty. 

Here  is  an  illustrative  passage  :  “What  should  the  common¬ 
wealth  have  done  when  she  saw  Philip  establishing  an  empire  and 
dominion  over  Greece?  Or  what  was  your  statesman  to  advise 
or  move— I,  a  statesman  at  Athens,  who  knew  that  from  the 
earliest  time  until  the  day  of  my  mounting  the  platform  our 
country  had  ever  striven  for  precedency  and  honour  and  renown, 

I  and  poured  out  more  blood  and  treasure  for  the  sake  of  glory  and 
I  the  general  weal  than  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  had  done  for  their 
ijown  special  interests?  .  .  .  Hardly  anyone  will  venture  to  say 
I  this:  that  it  became  a  man  bred  at  Pella,  then  an  obscure  and 
inconsiderable  place,  to  possess  such  inborn  magnanimity  as  to 
p  aspire  to  the  mastery  of  Greece  and  formulate  this  ambition  in 
his  mind,  whilst  you  wdio  are  Athenians,  day  after  day  in  speeches 
and  dramas  reminded  of  the  virtue  of  your  ancestors,  should  have 
I  been  so  naturally  base  as  of  your  own  free  will  and  accord  to 
[  surrender  to  Philip  the  liberty  of  Greece.  No  man  will  say 


this!”! 


Or  again  :  “Mark  the  line  of  my  policy  at  that  crisis;  do  not 
rail  at  the  event.  The  end  of  all  things  is  what  the  Deity 
'pleases :  it  is  his  line  of  policy  which  shows  the  judgment  of  the 
(Statesman.  Do  not  then  impute  it  as  a  crime  to  me  that  Philip 
^I’hanced  to  conquer  in  battle  ;  that  issue  depended,  not  on  me, 
I'jut  on  God.  Prove  that  I  failed  to  adopt  all  measures  humanly 
I'easible — that  I  failed  to  carry  them  out  honestly  and  diligently 
and  with  exertions  beyond  my  strength,  or  that  my  enterprises 
themselves  were  not  honourable  and  worthy  of  the  State  and 
j  necessary.  Show  me  this  and  you  can  accuse  me  as  soon  as 
^  you  like.”  ^ 

^  i  Or  once  more,  wdth  a  certain  note  of  passion,  as  though  success 
Mere  nothing  and  policy  everything,  Demosthenes  utters  what  he 
j  limself  calls  the  paradox  that  even  foreknowledge  of  the  event 
,  ould  not  alter,  and  ought  not  to  alter,  what  was  the  right  course 
0  pursue.  “Never,  never  can  you  have  done  wrong  in  under- 
j  aking  the  conflict  for  the  freedom  and  safety  of  all !  I  swear  it 
)y  your  forefathers — those  who  fronted  the  peril  at  Marathon, 


(1)  Dm.  De  Corona,  80-83.  (Bekker.)  (2)  Ihid.  245. 
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those  who  ranged  themselves  in  battle  array  at  Platsea,  those  who  i 
fought  at  sea  at  Salamis  and  those  at  Artemisium,  and  many  jj 
other  brave  men  who  sleep  in  the  public  monuments— all  of  I; 
whom  alike,  as  being  worthy  of  the  same  honour,  the  country  Ijoii 
buried,  not  only  the  successful  or  the  victorious !  And  justly  so.  l':foi 
For  the  duty  of  brave  men  had  been  done  by  all  ;  their  fortune  [  Tl 
had  been  decided  by  the  Deity.”  ^  This  is  the  celebrated  oath  '  Uii 
which  has  been  so  much  praised  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  !  po 
by  Longinus  as  much  as  by  Lord  Brougham.  The  choiceness  of  Uh 
the  phrasing,  the  spirit  of  the  rhetoric,  and  the  music  of  the  tn 
sentences  can  only  be  appreciated  in  the  original  Greek.  an 

I  must  quote  another  passage,  because  it  succinctly  defines  the  .rel 
duties  of  a  statesman  and  constitutes  Demosthenes’  justification,  th 
“I  do  not  deprecate,”  says  the  orator,  “the  severest  scrutiny  At 
in  those  things  for  which  a  statesman  is  properly  responsible.  |thi 
What  are  a  statesman’s  functions?  To  observe  things  in  the 
beginning  ;  to  foresee  and  foretell  them  to  others.  This  I  have  Jva 
done.  Again  :  Wherever  he  finds  delays,  backwardness, 
ignorance,  jealousies — viqes  inherent  and  unavoidable  in  all  com-  i 
munities — to  contract  them  into  the  narrowest  compass ;  on  the 
other  hand,  to  promote  unanimity  and  friendship  and  zeal  in  the 
discharge  of  duty.  All  this  too  I  have  performed;  and  no  one  j  i 


can  discover  the  least  neglect  on  my  part.”-  If  riiilip  has 
conquered,  his  success  is  due  to  his  army  and  his  wholesale 
methods  of  bribery  and  corruption.  Demosthenes  was  not  a 
general,  so  he  could  not  be  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  Athenian 
troops,  w'hile  as  for  bribes,  his  record  was  immaculate.  And 
therefore  the  statesman  is  able  to  utter  his  well-known  boast: 
“Had  there  been  in  each  of  the  Greek  cities  one  such  man  as 
I  w'as  in  my  station  among  you  ;  or,  rather,  had  Thessaly  possessed 
one  single  man,  and  Arcadia  one,  of  the  same  sentiments  as 
myself,  none  of  the  Greeks  either  beyond  or  within  Thermopylae 
wmuld  have  suffered  their  present  calamities  :  all  would  have  beer 
free  and  independent.”®  It  was  the  isolation  of  Demosthenes 
which  made  him  so  powerless  in  the  various  crises  with  which 
he  was  confronted.  May  w^e  not  say  that  Venizelos’  impotence- 
when  he  has  had  to  stand  aside  and  let  matters  take  their  own 
course — has  been  due  to  a  similar  cause?  If  only  there  had  been 
another  Venizelos  at  Belgrade  or  Sofia ! 

(1)  Dein.  De  Corona,  263.  (2)  Ihid.,  306-7.  (3)  Ihid.,  376. 
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There  are,  indeed,  many  valuable  points  urged  in  the  Speech 
on  the  Crown  which  make  it  a  storehouse  of  maxims  and  lessons 
for  the  statesman  and  the  patriot.  Let  me  enumerate  a  few’. 
There  is  the  difference  between  statesmen  true  and  false,  the 
distinction  between  the  o‘u///9on\o?  and  the  a-vKO(f)dvTr)<; .  The  one 
pursues  strictly  selfish  ends ;  the  other  aims  at  the  interests  of 
the  State.  There  is  a  vivid  passage  on  treachery  and  its  wages; 
traitors  and  their  inevitable  doom  in  the  contempt  of  mankind, 
and  the  neglect  of  those  who  bought  them.  There  are  many 
references  to  the  higher  patriotism,  the  patriotism  of  self-sacrifice, 
the  pursuit  of  large  ideals,  as  evinced  in  the  lofty  generosity  of 
Athens  towards  her  rivals  and  the  baseness  of  Philip.  There  are 
Uhe  indefeasible  claims  of  a  free  State  and  the  rights  of  a  free¬ 
man  in  a  republic  to  die  free.  There  are  useful  hints  on  the  real 
‘value  of  an  orator,  and  the  justification  of  a  certain  vehemence  of 
'  speech  when  the  commonwealth’s  main  interests  are  in  jeopardy. 

1  have  already  alluded  to  Demosthenes’  discussion  of  the  rela- 
lions  betw’een  good  fortune — a  purely  external  thing — and  the 
^sential  merits  of  a  policy,  which  goes  deep  into  the  psychology 
of  a  State  and  its  citizens.  Success  is  only  a  very  rough  test  of 
\iitne  in  a  statesman.  He  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  his 
liighest  aims  and  his  own  character.  Nor  yet  is  it  a  fair  criticism 
to  compare  him  with  his  predecessors  and  ask  if  he  is  as  great 
or  as  good  as  they.  For  the  circumstances  may  be  so  different 
to  alter  all  the  values.  It  is  unjust  to  inquire  whether 
Demosthenes  presented  as  big  a  figure  to  history  as  Pericles,  or 
vhether  Mr.  Asquith  is  as  great  a  War  Minister  as  Pitt. 

;d  All  these  points  and  many  others  are  invested  with  the  singu- 
as  lirly  engaging  charm  of  Demosthenes’  oratory.  That  w’as  no 
1ft  fttural  gift :  it  was  won  by  stern  labour  and  a  merciless  discip- 
er  ine.  He  had  to  struggle  against  many  disabilities — a  weak  voice, 
le?  mot  altogether  engaging  personality,  an  awkw’ardness  of  gesture 
ch  md  delivery.  Like  St.  Paul,  his  enemies  could  say  that  his 
;odily  presence  w’as  weak  and  his  speech  contemptible.  He  w’as 
,vii  1 'ighed  at,  as  a  water-drinker  by  Philocrates  and  ^schines,  and 
■en  tlpclared  on  that  account  to  be  a  churlish  and  morose  fellow.  He 
■"lls  us  so  himself  at  the  end  of  the  second  Philippic,  and  there 
^5  '  no  doubt  that  many  jokes  about  his  abstemiousness  w’ere 
irrent  at  Athens.  But  by  dint  of  hard  work  he — like  Abraham 
incoln,  whom  in  certain  points  he  resembles — conquered  all  his 
Acuities  of  speech  and  manner,  and  became,  wdth  the  aid  of 
:e  or  two  friendly  actors,  the  most  accomplished  speaker  of  his 
sn  and  other  ages.  Demosthenes’  high  claims  to  eloquence, 
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acknowledged  by  every  competent  critic,  rest  on  certain  quali.  ^ 
-ties,  of  which  the  chief  are  naturalness  and  simplicity.  This  ' 
simplicity  is,  of  course,  the  last  word  of  art,  not  the  simplicitv  i 

of  poverty  or  foolishness.  When  we  read  the  Philippics  and  the  ^ 

Olynthiacs,  and  above  all  the  Speech  on  the  Crown,  we  are  '  ^ 
conscious  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  master  of  his  craft.  ;  ' 

When  he  chooses,  the  orator  knows  how  to  state  his  case  with  i  ^ 

absolute  clarity  ;  and  when  he  indulges  in  a- burst  of  rhetoric  and  ■  ’ 
gives  us  what  w'e  call  a  purple  passage,  he  realises  the  effect  of  ^  ' 
contrast  by  a  series  of  simple  sentences,  pellucid,  straightforward,  ■ 
and  without  a  trace  of  involution  or  emotional  verbiage.  He  is  ’ 
an  adept,  too,  in  his  narrative  style — witness  the  wonderful  bit  of  ' 
descriptive  prose  in  the  Speech  on  the  Crown  on  Philip’s  capture  i 
of  Elateia.^  “It  was  evening,  and  a  messenger  came  to  tell  us  i 
that  Elateia  was  taken” — a  plain  statement  of  fact  which  is  ! 
worked  up  into  a  passage  as  vivid  and  illuminating  as  anything  ? 
to  be  found  in  Thucydides  or  Gibbon.  There  is  nothing  that  is  ’ 
tawdry  or  merely  theatrical  in  Demosthenes ;  if  we  want  to  find  i 
that  we  must  look  to  other  contemporary  orators — to  iEschines,  1 
perhaps,  who,  though  he  undoubtedly  possessed  the  grand  manner 
and  was  an  accomplished  speaker  on  the  traditional  lines,  was  I  , 
tempted  sometimes  to  trust  to  his  fine  voice  and  overdo  his  I 
rhetoric.  Demosthenes  was  disconcerting,  because  he  used 
original  effects ;  he  could  be  simply  conversational  in  style  and 
make  an  appeal  by  unstudied  talk,  and  then,  of  a  sudden,  soar 
into  the  empyrean.  Even  the  virulent  abuse  which  we  find  in 
many  of  his  speeches,  and  notably  in  “the  Crown,”  and  which,  ■ 
without  doubt,  jars  on  our  sensibilities,  probably  struck  an 
Athenian  audience  differently.  At  all  events,  it  is  confined  tc 
those  whom  the  orator  looked  upon  as  traitors  to  Hellas.  Is  he  ’ 
ever  high-flown  ?  Perhaps ;  but  it  is  generally  for  a  purpose  j 
And  he  is  always  the  master  of  his  own  rhetoric.  He  is  no: 
“intoxicated  with  the  exuberance  of  his  .own  verbosity,”  as  j 
Disraeli  said  of  his  great  rival.  He  shapes  his  style  to  predeter  : 
mined  ends. 


§5 

It  was  suggested  just  now  that  there  was  some  resemblance 
between  Demosthenes  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  We  must  not 
overstrain  such  analogies.  All  the  men  who  work  for  the 
redemption  or  salvation  of  their  countries  have  certain  traits  it 
common,  because  they  appeal  to  such  universal  passions  as  the 
love  of  freedom  and  hatred  of  slavery.  In  this  sense  hlazzini 
(1)  Dem.  De  Corona,  218. 
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Cavour,  Hampden,  Washington,  Venizelos,  Lincoln  join  hands 
with'  Demosthenes.  But  between  the  last  two  there  were — 

;  perhaps  superficial — likenesses.  Both  Lincoln  and  Demosthenes 
in  their  training  in  oratory  had,  as  we  have  seen,  to  contend 
=  against  a  natural  awkwardness  of  gesture,  but,  nevertheless, 
became  accomplished  orators.  In  the  early  life  of  both  there 
i  were  struggles  and  difficulties,  steadily  overcome  by  a  dogged¬ 
ness  of  disposition,  which  deepened,  as  experience  grew  and 
mastery  was  attained,  into  a  splendid  tenacity  of  purpose. 
Demosthenes’  policy  was  thought  out  from  the  beginning  and 
remained  consistent  wdth  itself ;  Lincoln  never  wmvered  in  his 
resolute  championship  for  the  Union.  Both  were  misinterpreted 
and  maligned.  Both  appealed  to  the  highest  instincts  of  the 
people  with  whom  they  had  to  deal.  And  both  died  a  tragic 
death— Lincoln,  as  we  know,  succumbing  to  the  pistol  of  an 
assassin  in  a  theatre,  and  Demosthenes  taking  poison  in  a  temple 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

F  There  is  no  question  that,  however  differently  we  may  interpret 
Lincoln’s  somewhat  subtle  policy  as  to  Slavery  and  the  Union, 
he  looked  at  all  such  matters — just  as  Demosthenes  regarded  his 
particular  problems — from  a  high  ethical  standpoint.  The  Greek 
orator  might  say  that  a  man  was  not  born  for  himself,  but  for 
the  State,  the  highest  interests  of  which  he  was  bound  to  sub¬ 
serve,  and  that  therefore  patriotism  w'as  not  merely  a  civic,  but 
a  moral  obligation.  And  the  American  statesman’s  attitude 
I  towards  current  controversies  w’as  equally  coloured  by  the  largest 
I  ethical  considerations.  “To  him  the  national  unity  of  America, 

I  with  the  Constitution  which  symbolised  it,  was  the  subject  of 
I  pride  and  of  devotion  just  in  so  far  as  it  had  embodied,  and  could 
hereafter  more  fully  embody,  certain  principles  of  permanent 
j  value  to  mankind.  For  the  preservation  of  an  America  which  he 
J  could  value  more,  say,  than  men  value  the  Argentine  Bepublic, 

;  he  w'as  better  prepared  than  any  other  man  to  pay  any  possible 
price.  But  he  definitely  refused  to  preserve  the  Union  by  what 
in  his  estimation  would  have  been  the  real  surrender  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  had  made  Americans  a  distinct  and  self-respecting 
nation.”^  “Lincoln’s  affection  for  his  own  country  and  its 
institutions  is  dependent  upon  a  wdder  cause  of  human  good,  and 
i  is  not  a  wdiit  the  less  intense  for  that.”  ^  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  seemed  to  him  to  have  given  liberty,  not  merely  to 
America,  but  to  the  world  for  all  future  time.  By  the  inculca¬ 
tion  of  its  principles  “the  weight  would  in  due  time  be  lifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  all  men.” 

(1)  Abraham,  Lincoln,  by  Lord  Charnwood,  pp.  121-2  (Constable^. 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.  183. 
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It  is  this  depth  of  soul,  this  profundity  of  character  and 
temperament,  wliich  give  to  Lincoln’s  speeches  a  distinction' and 
also  a  beauty  of  their  own.  They  are  not  works  of  conscious  art 
though  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  their  author  spent 
much  time  and  labour  over  a  discipline  in  oratory.  They  carefully 
avoid  all  the  well-known  expedients  of  a  rhetorician  on  a  plat¬ 
form — for  instance,  they  very  rarely  end  with  a  peroration— and 
yet  Lincoln  knew  how"  to  appeal  to  an  audience,  mainly  because 
he  understood  the  people  and  had  a  curiously  intimate  sympathy 
with  the  popular  mind.  They  are  full  of  coarse  and  common 
expressions — “the  whole  thing  is  as  simple  as  figuring  out  the 
weight  of  three  small  hogs  ”  is  one  of  his  phrases — and  still  his 
language  can  be  as  austere  and  stately  and  graceful  as  that  of 
any  of  the  practised  orators  of  the  wmrld.  Here  is  an  example 
in  the  First  Inaugural  in  1861,  when  Lincoln  had  just  been  made 
President  and  the  burning  question  was  whether  there  would  be 
war  between  North  and  South.  “In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied 
fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of 
civil  war.  .  .  .We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not 
be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not 
break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living 
heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  they  surely  will  be,  by 
the  better  angels  of  our  nature.”  ^  Here  we  have  imagination, 
grace,  a  certain  amount  of  conventional  sentiment  (as  in  “better 
angels  of  our  nature”),  but  also  a  strain  of  pathos,  a  touch  of 
delicacy,  a  high  refinement  which  are  w’holly  Lincoln’s.  But 
Lincoln’s  masterpiece  is  his  little  speech  over  the  fallen  on  the 
field  of  Gettysburg.  As  this  article  has  been  occupied  with 
orators  and  oratory,  it  may  fitly  close  with  a  speech  almost  perfect  | 
of  its  kind. 

“  Fourscore-and-seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on 
this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are 
engaged  in  a  great  civil  wmr,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any 
nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are 
met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  wmr.  We  have  come  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting-place  for  those 
who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  w’e  should  do  this.  But,  in  a 
larger  sense,  w’e  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate— we 
cannot  hallow — this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power 
(1)  Quoted  in  Lord  Charnwood’s  Lincoln,  p.  206. 
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to  add  or  to  detract.  The  world  will  little  note  nor  long 
remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to 
the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far 
so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from  these  honoured 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  :  that  w^e  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain ;  that  this  nation , 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth.”  ^ 

Demosthenes  assuredly  would  not  have  disowned  so  beautiful 
a  passage.  With  some  such  words  as  these  might  he  have  made 
his  funeral  oration  over  the  dead  warriors  on  the  field  of 
Chaeronea. 

W.  L.  Courtney. 


(1)  Lord  Charnwood’p  Linroln,  pp.  360-1. 
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Our  national  attitude  to  education  has  often  seemed  to  consist 
of  indifference  tempered  by  spasms  of  ill-balanced  activity,  and 
never  was  this  truer  than  now.  The  manifesto  from  eminent 
men  interested  in  the  teaching  of  natural  science  pleading  for 
a  larger  infusion  of  scientific  knowledge  into  the  public  service 
has  once  more  given  into  the  hands  of  the  public  a  stick  to 
belabour  our  existing  schools  and  universities,  and  has  suggested 
to  lovers  of  hasty  action  a  complete  reconstruction  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  system.  The  critics  have  certainly  been  able  to  point  to 
real  defects  in  our  wmr  administration,  and  it  is  imjwrtant  to 
consider  how  far  their  remedies  meet  the  national  need  and  how 
far  they  take  account  of  facts  as  they  are.  Some  of  their  criti¬ 
cisms  are  to  be  met  by  other  means  than  educational  reform ;  for  ' 
instance,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Scientific  Advisory  Committee 
which  should  mediate  between  all  the  public  offices  and  the 
experts  of  the  scientific  world.  But  a  large  part  of  the  required 
change  will  have  to  be  produced  not  by  educational  machinery, 
but  by  the  conversion  of  men  of  business  to  the  belief  that  it 
is  worth  while  to  pay  scientific  advisers  and  researchers.  Until 
this  is  done  the  multiplication  of  men  trained  in  the  natural 
sciences  will  be  of  little  use.  Happily,  in  war  time  we  are  too 
busy  to  “  scrap  ”  our  old  schools  and  curricula  and  make  new  ones 
offhand,  but  when  the  war  is  over  we  shall  have  to  face  loud 
clamour  for  change,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  be  unprepared.  The 
inter\'al  gives  us  time  to  review  the  facts,  and,  in  particular,  the 
facts  of  education  in  our  higher  schools,  and  to  ask  ourselves  what 
are  the  governing  ideas  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  w^e  are  dealing 
with  proposed  reforms.  It  may  be  that  in  reviewing  the  field 
we  shall  find  that  progress  has  been  made  in  organisation  and 
in  method,  and  that  here,  as  in  so  many  other  problems  of  life, 
we  are  up  against  faults  of  character,  in  the  individual  and  the 
nation,  as  much  as  against  faults  of  organisation.  The  real 
mischief  in  regard  to  English  education  is  that  as  a  people  we 
disbelieve  in  the  value  of  disciplined  intelligence  :  wn  distrust 
organisation.  This  is  partly  mere  indolence,  but  it  is  partly 
due  to  the  Englishman’s  dislike  of  system,  which  Baron  Friedrich 
von  Hiigel  has  lately  described  as  characteristic  of  us  as  a  nation. 
We  gain  by  it  something  in  independence  of  outlook ;  but  we  suffer 
from  our  excessive  distrust  of  method. 

Giving  little  thought  to  education  at  most  times,  we  are  now 
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auJ  agaiii  flogged  into  a  momentary  belief  in  some  new  “  educa¬ 
tional  ”  dodge,  but  the  rapidity  with  which  these  exciting  fits  of 
public  opinion  pass  shows  that  they  are  mere  storms  on  the  surface 
and  that  there  is  no  real  settled  regard  for  broad  principles  of 
educational  policy. 

Among  the  complaints  recently  made  against  our  existing  higher 
!  school  education  two  have  been  conspicuous  :  that  it  is  too 
:  expensive,  and  that  its  curriculum  is  defective.  It  is  true  enough 
that  some  of  our  public  schools  are  expensive,  but  in  them  the 
expense  is  not  so  much  for  board  and  tuition  as  for  extras  of 
;  various  sorts ;  and  these  are  determined  much  less  by  the  school 
!  authorities  than  by  the  habits  oJ  the  parents  who  send  their  boys 
to  school.  The  evil  must  be  attacked  further  back,  in  the  homes 
and  characters  of  the  well-to-do.  Most  wise  people  would  hold  , 
;  that  in  the  last  thirty  years  the  march  of  what  Professor  Bonamy 
'  Price  used  to  call  the  distinctive  quality  of  man — “progressive 
!  desire” — has  been  increasingly  encouraged  and  indulged  among 
j  the  children  of  the  richer  classes,  with  'the  result  that  a  scale  of 
.  living  and  of  pleasures  is  established,  both  in  private  families  and 
in  preparatory  schools,  which  is  unreasonably  high  and  tends  to 
make  life  too  easy  and  to  weaken  the  demand  on  endurance  and 
on  character.  This  is  not  to  be  met  by  reducing  the  pay  of 
schoolmasters,  who  on  the  average  are  an  ill-paid  class.  It  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  a  strong  social  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
upper  classes.  In  spite  of  war  taxation  there  will  still  be  rich 
people  in  England  after  the  war,  some  of  them  enriched  by  w^ar 
:  industries  and  inclined  to  the  materialism  which  is  apt  to  accom¬ 
pany  rapidly-won  wealth,  and  there  will  be  little  chance  of 
establishing  a  simpler  standard  unless  they  are  kept  in  check  by 
;  school  regulation  supported  by  social  pressure.  The  upper  classes 
of  England  have  not  always  the  courage  to  resist  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  mere  wealth.  This  problem  is  one  rather  of  public 
morals  than  of  educational  policy.  But  let  us  avoid  exaggera¬ 
tion.  When  expense  is  talked  of,  let  us  remember  that  in  nearly 
all  the  great  public  schools  scholarships  make  the  schools  acces¬ 
sible  to  able  boys  of  moderate  means ;  and  many  of  the  smaller 
public  schools,  which  are  less  expensive,  have  equally  good  teach- 
i  ing,  together  with  the  characteristic  virtues  of  the  larger  schools, 
often  accompanied  by  distinctive  and  valuable  qualities  of  their 
own.  The  same  is  true  of  many  grammar  schools  which,  as  the 
war  has  shown,  nurture  the  same  esprit  de  corps  and  the  same 
patriotism  as  the  public  schools  in  the  narrow  sense  have  so  con¬ 
spicuously  displayed.  This  is  not  all  :  many  men  write  and  talk 
as  though  no  higher  education  were  possible  except  in  boarding 
schools.  The  war  has  shown  that  the  great  day  schools  for 
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higher  education  have  been  penetrated  by  the  “public-school  at 
spirit,”  SO  far  as  this  means  a  sense  of  honour,  of  courage,  and  of 
of  common  service.  And  there  are  few  parts  of  England  now  i  ''if 
where  a  good  higher  day  school  is  not  within  reach.  It  is  indeed  ! 
unfortunate  that  there  is  no  common  word  in  English,  other  than  ? 
“secondary  school,”  to  include  all  schools  above  the  primarv 
which  give  a  general,  as  distinct  from  a  technical,  education:  :  on 
for  “secondary  school”  is  a  term  still  viewed  with  suspicion  as  pa 
smacking  of  Whitehall  and  Government  control,  instead  of  -  inf 
winning  acceptance,  as  Matthew  Arnold  hoped  it  would,  in  a  tn 
wide  and  liberal  sense  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  higher  school  -  en 
education.  But,  names  apart,  there  is  a  very  true  sense  in  which  on 

all  these  higher  schools  may  be  regarded  as  one  in  aim,  spirit, 
and  achievement  :  for  they  all  stand  for  character  as  against  mere  ■  po 
intellectualism,  and  for  a  liberal  education  as  the  best  foundation  cl 
for  professional  studies.  Those  wdio  emphasise  the  distinctions 
and  divisions  among  higher  schools  are  guilty  of  weakening  the  oi 
common  cause  for  which  they  stand.  It  is  quite  possible  to  no 
retain  the  strongest  patriotism  for  one  of  the  great  and  ancient  - 
public  schools,  and  yet  to  recognise  that  they  are  only  the  eminent  ff 

leaders  in  a  large  and  growing  class  of  schools  which  have  c 

absorbed  much  of  the  best  spirit  of  the  old  foundations  and  will  s( 

gain  in  value  and  effectiveness  in  proportion  as  they  are  received  -  g 
wdth  welcome  into  the  company  of  the  great  historic  schools.  P 

Let  it  be  frankly  recognised  that  “secondary  education”  in  this  c 

wide  sense — liberal  education  leading  up  to  the  universities— has  ® 

many  varieties,  and  that,  for  those  wdio  cannot  afford  a  boarding  f 

school,  the  day  school  may  supply  an  education  on  the  intellectual  F 

side  not  inferior,  and  on  the  side  of  character  embodying  an  ^  f 
element  of  civic  sympathy  and  interest  which  may,  under  wise  ^ 
guidance,  compensate  for  the  narrower  opportunities  of  self-  ® 
government  and  command  which  a  day  school  affords.  !  1 

There  is  indeed  one  broad  distinction  to  be  drawn  among  ^ 
schools  :  between  those  where  the  majority  of  boys  leave  at  '' 
eighteen  to  nineteen,  and  those  where  the  majority  leave  at  six- 
teen  to  seventeen,  but  this  is  a  distinction  rather  affecting  the  |  ^ 
curriculum  than  the  spirit  of  the  schools.  It  is  true  that  the  I 
new  secondary  schools  established  by  county  and  city  authorities  ' 
have  still  their  traditions  to  make,  but  many  of  them  have  begun  :  * 
well,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  develop  traditions  |  ‘ 
and  a  local  spirit  and  an  esprit  de  corps  which  will  make  them  ‘ 
worthy  to  be  grouped  with  the  older  foundations  for  secondary  * 
education.  That  “supply  of  institutions,  with  at  once  respect¬ 
able  guarantees  and  reasonable  charges,”  wdiich  Matthew'  Arnold  ' 
pleaded  for  fifty  years  ago,  if  not  “abundant,”  as  he  desired,  is  |  ' 
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at  least  beginning  to  be  adequate,  and  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  Englislimen  than  in  his  day  have  a  good  secondary  education 
within  reach.  There  is  an  easier  access  than  there  was  fifty 
years  ago  to  the  older  universities,  and  six  new  universities  have 
.been  founded,  not  to  speak  of  university  colleges. 

But  the  newer  secondary  schools  cannot  fulfil  their  purpose 
unless  the  authorities  responsible  for  their  government  and  the 
parents  who  send  their  children  to  them  will  take  a  personal 
interest  in  them  and  their  work,  and  help  to  build  up  for  theni 
traditions  which  will  give  them  dignity  and  self-respect,  and 
enable  them  to  take  their  place,  as  Matthew  Arnold  says,  “not 
only  as  inspected,  but  as  respected,”  institutions. 

When  we  turn  to  the  question  of  curriculum,  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant  to  try  to  get  at  the  facts  before  we  adopt  any  violent 
changes.  In  a  war  suddenly  thrust  upon  us,  against  an  enemy 
vastly  stronger  than  we  had  ever  imagined,  and,  in  particular, 
organised  for  war  through  two  generations,  we  have  made  many 
mistakes.  How  far  are  these  mistakes  due  to  defects  of  educa¬ 
tion,  in  particular,  to  defects  of  curriculum?  It  is  maintained 
that  the  secret  of  our  shortcomings  has  been  the  absence  from 
our  higher  Civil  Service  of  men  thoroughly  trained  in  natural 
science ;  and  the  remedy  suggested  is  a  readjustment  of  the  marks 
given  for  the  natural  sciences  in  the  examinations  for  the  higher 
posts  of  the  Civil  Service.  It  may  first  be  remarked  that  in 
certain  departments  of  the  Civil  Service  already  appointments  are 
specially  reserved  for  men  with  scientific  qualifications.  But  for 
the  general  run  of  the  Service  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  some 
proportion  of  those  selected  should  have  been  through  an  advanced 
training  in  natural  science.  The  Eoyal  Commission,  which  has 
recently  reported  on  the  Civil  Service,  has  already  recommended 
a  general  reconsideration  of  the  marks  allotted  to  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  Civil  Service  examination ;  but  one  of  the  principles 
laid  down  by  that  Commission,  and  by  the  majority  among  all 
who  have  gone  into  the  question  at  different  times,  is  that  the 
men  selected,  whatever  curriculum  they  have  followed,  should  be 
men  of  liberal,  and  not  too  highly  specialised,  education. 

The  recent  developments  of  scientific  studies  have,  it  may  be 
urged,  tended  to  make  the  scientific  curriculum  at  the  universities 
so  extremely  specialised  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  adjust  the 
marks  in  a  higher  examination  to  the  existing  university  studies 
of  natural  science  without  losing  the  security  for  that  truly  liberal 
education  which  is  essential  to  efficiency. 

But,  leaving  the  universities  for  a  moment  and  turning  to  the 
curriculum  of  the  higher  schools,  what  do  we  find?  The  old 
reproach  that  only  Latin  and  Greek  were  taught  has  ceased  to  be 
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deserved.  In  all  schools  drawing  grants  from  the  Board  of 
Education  it  will  be  found  that  all  boys  learn  elementary  mathe¬ 
matics,  a  modern  foreign  language,  English,  and  history,  and 
that  all  go  through  a  two  or  three  years’  course  in  elementary 
science.  This  is  true  not  only  of  grant-earning  schools,  but  of 
many  other  schools,  among  them  some  of  the  oldest  public  schools, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  now  inspected  by  the  Board  of  Education 
or  by  other  public  bodies.  Why  is  it  thaf  tEe  results  are  not 
more  satisfactory?  It  is  certainly  true  that  many  public  school  ^ 
boys  have  very  little  knowledge  of  natural  science,  and  that  a  • 
sadly  small  proportion  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  Prencli 
or  German.  But  those  who  know  the  schools  believe  that  real 
progress  has  recently  been  made  in  the  organisation  of  modern 
studies  and  that  great  pains  are  being  spent  upon  them.  Can  the 
progress  be  made  more  rapid  and  effective?  Whatever  changes 
we  make  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  English  boys’  hours  of 
work  will  be  less  long  and  strenuous  than  those  of  the  Germans, 
and  that  in  positive  acquirement  our  system,  wdth  its  games  and 
methods  of  self-government,  will  never  secure  quite  the  same 
range  of  knowledge  as  the  severer  grind  of  the  Gymnasium  or 
the  Real-Gymnasium.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  our  schools 
should  not  achieve  more  than  they  do.  How'  is  it  to  be  done? 
The  easy  method  is  to  ask  for  the  inclusion  of  compulsory  natural 
science  and  a  modern  language  in  the  first  university  examina¬ 
tion.  The  fatal  objection  is  that  to  overload  an  entrance  examina¬ 
tion  is  to  make  it  ineffective.  No  doubt  if,  as  many  of  us  have 
long  pleaded,  only  one  ancient  language  is  compulsory,  then  a 
modern  language  may  be  made  compulsory  too.  As  to  natural 
science,  the  experience  of  making  this  a  compulsory  subject  with 
a  number  of  others  was  abandoned  by  the  University  of  London 
after  long  trial — and  rightly  abandoned.  The  wise  line  to  adopt 
in  all  such  compulsory  preliminary  examinations  is  that  to  which 
university  examining  bodies  in  general  are  coming,  in  agreement 
with  the  Board  of  Education  :  viz.,  to  demand  from  all  some 
knowledge  of  (1)  English  studies,  (2)  foreign  languages  (ancient 
or  modern  or  both),  (3)  mathematics  and  natural  science,  but  to 
allow  option  and  compensation  within  these  three  groups  of 
studies.  This  is  the  only  way  to  combine  elasticity  and  adapt¬ 
ability  with  the  maintenance  of  a  satisfactory  standard  in  each 
subject. 

The  advocates  of  the  natural  sciences  are  undoubtedly  well 
advised  in  demanding  that  it  should  be  part  of  every  boy  s 
curriculum  in  a  higher  school  to  go  through  an  elementary  course 
of  physics  and  chemistry,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  lead¬ 
ing  ideas  of  biology,  and  to  learn  something  of  the  history  of 
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scientific  discovery  and  of  its  great  names,  but  it  is  better  to 
ensure  this  through  the  machinery  of  inspection  than  through 
examination,  for  elementary  science  of  this  kind  is  not  a  good 
subject  for  written  examination.  The  thoroughness  and 
scientific  method  which  the  men  of  science  advocate,  and 
which,  as  other  distinguished  scholars  have  pointed  out  (see 
Times,  iNIay  4th),  is  required  in  all  our  studies — ^history  and 
language,  as  well  as  the  natural  sciences — must  be  the  product  of 
manv  co-operating  factors.  It  will  depend  partly  on  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  Government  Inspectors  and  University  Examining  Bodies 
in  the  inspection  of  higher  schools.  But  this  alone  can  achieve 
little.  The  quality  of  the  average  schoolmaster  must  be  raised, 
partly  by  giving  him  better  pay  and  pension,  partly  by  insisting 
on  preliminary  training.  The  schoolmaster  must  have  a  better 
career,  and  in  return  he  must  put  more  thought  and  imagination 
into  his  teaching.  The  newer  subjects  must  have  more  dignity 
and  consideration,  and  must  be  allowed  to  have  more  weight  in 
determining  places  in  form  and  school. 

The  school  studies  must  be  kept  liberal.  The  vicious  practice, 
which  obtained  in  the  past,  of  allowing  boys  working  for  scholar¬ 
ships  in  science  and  mathematics  to  be  starved  in  their  literary 
studies,  has  prevented  the  boys  so  trained  from  having  the  posi¬ 
tion  they  might  otherwise  have  held  in  school  and  university,  and 
has  brought  undeserved  contempt  on  these  studies.  This  fault, 
thanks  to  the  inspector,  is  being  remedied,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  all  the  younger  generation  of  science  scholars,  like  the  best 
of  them  in  the  past,  will  be  men  of  really  liberal  education. 

Every  higher  school  should  give  some  training  of  hand  and 
eye  to  all  its  scholars.  The  success  of  our  naval  training,  so 
far  as  one  may  judge  from  outside,  largely  depends  on  the  fact 
that  from  the  first  the  boy  learns  to  be  a  “handy  man,”  i.e.,  he 
learns  to  use  hand  and  eye,  and  .learns  that  to  do  a  thing  WTong 
is  to  waste  time  and  strength. 

xVnd  finally  the  distribution  of  university  rewards  (scholar¬ 
ships  and  prizes)  needs  some  reconsideration.  It  may  well  be 
that  some  of  the  college  scholarships  now  given  for  slender 
classical  attainments  would  be  better  spent  on  a  liberally-trained 
student  of  natural  science  or  English  literature.  It  would  assist 
reform  if  all  colleges  would  allow  candidates  for  their  scholar¬ 
ships  to  show  their  ability  in  more  than  one  subject.  This  is 
already  done  at  some  colleges,  but  it  might  be  extended. 

But  all  these  remedies  touch  only  the  outside  of  the  question. 
The  critics  seem  to  forget  that  education  is  a  moral  process,  and 
to  be  successful  demands  effort — effort  from  pupil  and  teacher, 
and  also  from  parents  and  society.  We  have  too  long  shirked 
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oiir  responsibility  as  parents  and  as  citizens  in  this  field.  So 
long  as  the  main  ambition  of  the  English  parent  is  to  see  his  son 
in  the  eleven  and  to  let  him  make  nice  friends  (both  very  good 
things  in  their  way,  but  not  the  sole  objects  of  school-life),  we 
cannot  expect  that  the  ideal  of  thorough  intellectual  discipline 
and  complete  mastery  of  a  subject  of  study  will  become  deeply 
ingrained  in  the  characters  of  our  educated  classes.  Sometimes 
one  is  tempted  to  think  that  the  renaissance  of  higher  education 
will  come  from  below,  and  that  from  the  good  seed  of  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Tutorial  Classes  the  belief  in  knowledge  as  power,  in 
thoroughness  as  strength,  wnll  penetrate  to  the  classes  which, 
having  higher  education  at  their  door,  have  been  tempted  to 
treat  it  on  its  intellectual  side  as  a  luxury  or  an  amusement,  with 
little  bearing  on  conduct  or  the  business  of  life. 

We  have  had  great  teachers  and  have  produced  fine  scholars 
in  all  branches  of  study,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  among  the 
rank  and  file  of  our  schoolboys  and  students  we  have  created 
an  enthusiasm  for  study  or  learning.  If  our  parties,  clerical  and 
anti-clerical,  could  leave  their  disputes  over  religious  teaching 
to  unite  in  making  our  nation  realise  the  glory  of  learning  and 
science  in  themselves ;  if  the  teaching  profession  could  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  one  demanding  high  ability  and  intellectual  enthusiasm, 
as  well  as  disciplinary  skill,  and  could  be  treated  as  worthy  of 
its  hire,  then  the  splendid  equipment  in  disciplinary  training, 
which  as  a  nation  we  ow’e  to  a  series  of  great  schoolmasters,  would 
at  last  have  its  full  effect,  and  our  schools  and  universities  would 
rise  to  new  heights  of  achievement. 

The  reforms  here  touched  upon  are  concerned  with  schools  and 
universities  and  mainly  with  schools  where  liberal  studies  are 
pursued.  Elementary  education  has  been  left  outside,  for  the 
moment,  and  also  the  technical  training  on  which  the  future 
success  of  our  great  industries  most  depend.  It  is  enough  to 
say  here  that  the  problem  has  much  in  common  w  ith  that  of 
higher  education. 

The  status  and  training  of  the  teacher  must  be  improved.  We 
have  steadily  paid  more  attention  to  buildings  than  to  persons. 
We  must  alter  this.  This  is  the  first  and  most  necessary  change. 
But  it  is  not  all  that  is  needed.  The  years  of  school  teaching 
must  be  lengthened,  and  in  such  a  way  that  in  the  later  years 
school  teaching  goes  side  by  side  with  workshop  training.  And, 
finally,  the  disciplinary  side  of  education  (by  drill  or  scout’s 
training  or  the  like)  must  be  treated  as  a  necessary  part  of 
school-life.  But  for  this,  as  for  improvement  in  the  higher 
schools,  personal  effort  and  personal  interest  are  required.  It  was 
one  of  the  merits  of  the  old  School  Board  system  that  it  did  secure 
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that  a  certain  number  of  people,  in  most  districts,  really  knew 
and  cared  for  definite  schools  and  scholars,  and  their  interest  was 
a  great  support.  Some  of  the  new  education  authorities  have 
carried  on  the  same  spirit,  but  there  are  many  schools,  elementary 
and  secondary,  up  and  down  the  country  which  w'ould  immensely 
gain  from  an  increase  in  the  personal  attention  paid  to  them  by 
the  neighbours  among  whom  they  live.  It  is  the  want  of  this 
atmosphere  of  sympathy  and  support  which  so  often  sours  the 
temper  and  baffles  the  efforts  of  even  the  best  teachers.  It  is 
hard  for  the  teacher  to  lift  up  his  voice  if  he  feels  that  he  is 
alone  and  unsupported. 

Writing  over  fifty  years  ago  Matthew  Arnold  described  the 
effect  which  the  spread  of  interest  in  education  may  produce  : 

!  "High  culture  or  ardent  intelligence,  pervading  a  large  body  of 
;  the  community,  acquire  a  breadth  of  basis,  a  sum  of  force,  an 
I  energy  of  central  heat  for  radiating  further,  which  they  can  never 
possess  w’hen  they  pervade  a  small  upper  class  only.”  If  w'e  ask 
how  far  the  permeation  has  advanced  since  his  time,  the  answ^er 
is  in  some  ways  disappointing.  It  is  true  that  universities  and 
higher  schools  are  more  numerous  and  more  accessible,  and  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  nation  than  in  his  day  have  some  con¬ 
ception  of  w'hat  liberal  education  means — ‘‘influences  which 
expand  the  soul,  liberalise  the  mind,  dignify  the  character” — 
but  for  large  masses  in  the  nation  higher  education  still  means 
nothing  more  than  a  means  of  making  friends  or  making  money. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  be  w^arned  that  unless  w’e  have  more 
science  we  shall  perish  in  the  struggle,  but  the  change  in  which 
salvation  must  be  found  wull  be  no  mere  substitution  of  one 
subject  for  another  in  the  curriculum,  but  a  lifting-up  of  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  to  realise,  as  it  has  never  realised  before,  the 
greatness  and  the  w’onder  of  all  knowledge,  and  the  power  of 
disciplined  intelligence  in  a  nation  that  has  learnt  reverence  and 
self-control. 


P.  E.  Matiieson. 
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“Lm,  toujours  ltd!  .  .  .  He,  always  he !  ”  .  .  .  king 

Thus,  at  the  period  of  “Inner  Voices,”  cried  Victor  Hugo;  0i 
tired,  almost  wearied  out,  because  his  poetical  spirit,  solicited  fCuiii 
by  so  many  divine  and  human  problems,  was  still  dominated  ^chai 
with  imperious  insistency,  monopolising  the  best  thoughts  and  ‘“S 
the  best  alexandrines,  by  the  encumbering  image  of  Napoleon  nati 
the  Great.  -or ' 

We  to-day  can  also  murmur  with  impatience  :  “  Liii,  toujours 
lui!  .  .  .  He,  always  he!”  before  that  other  emperor  who  has  S'!' 
not  yet  won  his  battle  of  Marengo  nor  yet  of  Austerlitz,  but  who,  R®' 
nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  social,  moral,  religious,  and 
economical  problems  that  devour  us,  expands  his  individuality 
so  strangely  and  noisily,  and  flings  it  so  confidently  across  our 
destinies  that  he  himself  has  become  a  European  problem,  and 
occupies  our  minds  as  much  as  socialism,  religious  evolution,  or 
the  capitalistic  crisis  !  -pi 

Perhaps  more,  for  even  M.  Renan  himself,  whose  soul,  by  the 
constant  exercise  of  scepticism,  has  gained  the  impermeability 
and  the  gentle  indifference  of  a  rind,  for  w^hom  everything  is 
vague  and  soothing  and  good,  declares  in  his  last  epistle  to 
unbelievers  that  his  only  regret  in  dying — and  w’e  know  from  his 
own  confessions  how  delightfully  and  perfectly  life  runs  for  him 
— is  to  be  unable  to  assist  at  the  final  development  of  the  ■■ 
personality  of  the  German  Emperor  1 

Since  he  ascended  the  throne,  in  fact,  William  II.,  Emperor  / 
and  King,  has  never  ceased  to  attract  and  retain  for  himself  the  f 
curiosity  of  the  world — an  amused  and  open-mouthed  curiosity  r 
of  the  public  that  looks  for  starts  and  surprises,  as  if  the  throne  |' 
of  Germany  w^ere  indeed  a  showdly  ornamented  stage  in  the 
middle  of  Europe.  So  far,  this  is  the  picturesque  work  of 
William  II. — to  have  converted  the  throne  of  the  Hohenzollerus 
into  a  stage  whereon  he  constantly  and  proudly  exhibits  himself 
with  unexpected  “make-ups.” 

Well  might  the  sentimental  heresiarch  of  the  “  Life  of  Jesus” 
lament  that  death  would  not  allow  him  to  assist  at  the  solution, 
in  the  fifth  act,  of  this  problematical  emperor !  At  present,  in 
this  first  act  of  three  years  since  he  has  trodden  his  imperial 
boards,  William  II.  has  only  revealed  by  the  diversity  and  multi- 

(1)  The  following  article  was  written  in  1891  for  a  Brazilian  newspaper  by 
the  famous  Portuguese  novelist  and  journalist,  E^a  de  Queiroz  (1843-1900). 
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plicity  of  his  manifestations  that  there  exist  in  him,  as  formerly 
in  Hamlet,  the  germs  of  many  men,  without  enabling  us  to  pre¬ 
conceive  which  of  them  will  prevail,  and  if  he,  when  he  has 
definitely  flowered,  will  astonish  us  by  his  greatness  or  by  his 
vulgarity.  Truly,  how  many  incarnations  of  royalty  in  this 

One  day  he  is  the  Soldier  King,  rigidly  erect  in  helmet  and 
cuirass,  occupied  solely  with  reviews  and  manoeuvres,  putting  a 
i changing  of  the  guard  before  all  the  business  of  State,  consider- 
iing  the  sergeant-instructor  as  the  fundamental  unity  of  the 
Ination,  preferring  the  discipline  of  the  barrack  to  every  moral 
I  or  natural  law,  and  concentrating  the  glory  of  Germany  in  the 
^mechanical  precision  with  which  his  “rookies”  march. 
Suddenly  he  flings  off  the  uniform,  fastens  the  blouse,  and  is  the 
Reformer  King,  attentive  only  to  questions  of  capital  and  wages, 
[fervently  convoking  social  congresses,  claiming  the  direction  of 
Jail  human  betterment,  and  deciding  to  get  into  history  embracing 
labourer  like  a  brother  who  has  set  him  free.  The  next 
moment,  brusquely,  he  is  the  King  by  Divine  Right — like 
Charles  V.  or  Philippe  Augustus,  resting  his  Gothic  sceptre 
proudly  on  the  back  of  his  people,  establishing  sic  volo,  sic 
jubeo,  as  the  norm  of  all  government,  reducing  Supreme  Law 
to  the  will  of  the  King,  and,  sure  of  his  infallibility,  casting 
jdisdainfully  beyond  the  frontiers  all  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
it  with  devotion.  The  world  wonders — and  of  a  sudden  he  is 
the  King  of  Courts,  mundane  and  magnificent,  attentive  merely 
to  the  glitter  and  sumptuous  order  of  etiquette,  regulating  galas 
[and  masquerades,  decreeing  the  form  of  ladies’  head-dresses, 
lecorating  officers  who  waltz  best  in  cotillons  with  the  Order  of 
,ihe  CrowTi,  and  desiring  to  turn  Berlin  into  a  Versailles,  whence 
uiay  emanate  the  supreme  precept  of  ceremonial  and  taste.  The 
vorld  smiles — and  suddenly  he  is  the  Modern  King,  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  King,  treating  the  Past  like  old  Pantaloon, 
'xpelling  from  education  the  humanities  and  classical  literature, 
daermining  to  create  by  parliamentarism  the  major  sum  of 
material  and  industrial  civilisation,  considering  the  factory  as 

Ethe  loftiest  of  temples,  and  dreaming  of  a  Germany  moved 
•  n'irely  by  electricity. 

Then,  from  time  to  time  he  descends  from  his  stage — that  is 
to  say,  his  throne — and  travels,  to  give  representations  through 
tlie  round  of  foreign  Courts.  And  here,  stripping  off  the  majesty 
•vhich  in  Berlin  impresses  on  all  his  figurations  an  imperial 
liaracter,  he  appears  freely  under  all  the  most  interesting  forms 
lat  a  man  of  imagination  can  wear  in  society.  On  the  way 
lom  Constantinople,  sailing  the  Dardanelles  in  his  fleet,  he  is 
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the  artist  who  in  telegrams  to  the  Imperial  Chancellor  (in  whid 
he  signs  himself  “Imperator  Eex”)  paints  in  a  manner  chared 
with  romanticism  and  colour  the  azure  of  Eastern  skies  and  the 
languid  softness  of  the  coasts  of  Asia.  In  the  North,  in  Scan- 
dinavian  seas,  among  the  austere  fjords  of  Norway,  to  the  murniiir 
of  thawing  waters  that  roll  in  the  shadow  of  silver  firs,  he  is  the 
Mystic,  and  preaches  sermons  on  his  quarter-deck,  proving  the 
inanity  of  human  affairs,  counselling  souls’  communion  with  the 
Eternal  as  the  only  fertile  reality  !  Returning  from  Russia,  he 
is  the  gay  student,  as  in  the  good  days  at  Bonn,  and  writes  from 
the  frontier  to  the  marshal  of  the  Palace  of  St.  Petersburg  a 
letter  in  verse,  fantastically  rhymed,  to  return  thanks  for  the 
caviare  and  foie-gras  sandwiches  thoughtfully  placed  in  the  salooi 
as  a  snack  for  the  journey.  In  England  he  is  in  a  luxurioos 
centre  of  sociability,  and  he  is  the  Dandy,  his  fingers  glittering 
with  rings,  an  enormous  carnation  in  his  light  frock-coat,  flutter¬ 
ing  and  flirting  in  the  haughty  vein  of  a  D’ Or  say ! 

And  suddenly,  in  Berlin  at  midnight,  the  bugles  send  out 
hoarse  notes  of  alarm,  all  the  wires  of  the  Havas  Agency  are 
set  quivering,  frightened  Europe  runs  to  the  gazettes,  and  a 
rumour  passes  fearfully  that  “  there  will  be  war  in  the  spring"! 
What  was  it?  It  is  nothing,  as  they  sing  in  Pan  y  Toros.  It 
is  only  William  II.  who  reascends  his  stage — that  is  to  say,  his 
throne. 

The  perplexed  world  murmurs  :  “  Who  is  this  man,  so  various 
and  many-sided?  What  will  he  become?  What  wall  germinat: 
within  that  regulation  head  of  a  well-combed  officer?”  And  M 
Renan  sighs  at  having  to  die  perhaps  before  assisting  as  a  pliik 
sopher  at  the  complete  development  of  this  fluent  personality 
Thus  William  II.  has  become  a  contemporary  problem  ;  and  thei> 
are  theories  upon  him  as  upon  magnetism,  influenza,  or  th 
planet  Mars.  Some  say  that  he  is  simply  a  young  mail 
desperately  thirsty  of  newspaper  fame — like  Alexander  the  Great"' 
who,  in  peril  of  suffocation,  already  choking,  thought  about  wha 
the  Athenians  would  say — and  that  with  an  eye  to  publicity  li 
prepares  his  originalities  with  the  method,  patience,  aui 
spectacular  art  with  which  Sarah  Bernhardt  composes  he  'Q 
toilettes.  Others  maintain  that  he  is  nothing  but  an  unbalance 
fantastic,  at  the  mercy  of  every  impulse  of  a  morbid  imai^iua 
tion,  and  that,  since  he  is  an  almost  omnipotent  emperor,  lact  the 
ing  a  vigilant  resistance  to  restrain  and  limit  them,  he  exhibits  alh 
all  the  irregularities  of  caprice.  Others,  finally,  assert  that  he  s 
merely  a  Hohenzollern  in  whom  are  combined  and  flower  coi-  ol 
jointly  with  immense  display  all  the  qualities  of  Caesarisa  the 
mysticism,  sergeantism,  bureaucratism,  and  voluntarism  that  at 
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characterised  alternately  the  successive  kings  of  this  most 
fortunate  race  of  the  lordlings  of  Brandenburg. 

Perhaps  each  one  of  these  theories,  as  happens,  fortunately, 
with  all  theories,  contains  a  particle  of  the  truth.  I  think, 
rather,  that  the  Emperor  William  is  simply  a  dilettante  of 
action — that  is  to  say,  a  man  who  loves  action  strongly,  compre¬ 
hends  and  feels  wdth  superior  intensity  the  infinite  pleasures  that 
it  offers,  and  therefore  desires  to  experience  and  enjoy  all  the 
forms  of  it  permitted  by  our  civilisation.  Dilettanti  are  gener¬ 
ally  of  ideas  or  emotions,  because  in  order  to  comprehend  all 
ideas  and  feel  all  emotions  it  is  enough  to  exercise  thought  or 
sentiment ;  and,  unless  some  obstacle  hinder  us,  all  we  mortals 
can  move  freely  in  the  illimitable  fields  of  ratiocination  or  sensi¬ 
bility.  I  can  be  a  perfect  dilettante  of  ideas  modestly  shut  up 
with  my  books  in  my  library,  but  if  I  attempted  to  be  a  dilettante 
of  action  in  its  higher  expressions — to  command  an  army,  reform 
a  society,  or  build  cities — I  should  have  to  possess,  not  a  library, 
but  a  submissive  empire.  William  II.  possesses  this  empire  ;  and 
now  that  he  is  freed  from  the  firm  superintendency  of  old 
Bismarck  he  can  abandon  himself  to  his  insatiable  dilettantism 
inaction  with  the  licence  with  which,  to  quote  the  Bible,  “the 
young  steed  gallops  in  the  still  desert.”  Does  he  wish  to  enjoy 
the  command  of  vast  masses  of  soldiers,  or  to  plough  the  seas 
with  a  fleet  of  iron?  He  has  only  to  send  a  telegram,  to  bid 
a  clarion  resound.  Does  he  crave  the  delight  of  transforming  in 
his  potent  hands  an  entire  social  organism?  He  has  only  to 
announce  ;  “This  is  my  idea,”  and  slowly  a  new  world  begins  to 
rise  at  his  feet. 

He  can  do  everything,  because  he  governs  two  millions  of 
soldiers  and  a  people  who  care  for  liberty  only  in  the  dominions 
of  philosophy,  ethics,  or  exegesis,  and  who,  when  their  emperor 
orders  them  to  march — fall  silent  and  march. 

And  he  can  do  everything,  again,  because  he  believes  implicitly 
that  God  is  with  him  and  inspires  and  sanctions  his  power. 

It  is  this  that  makes  the  German  Emperor  prodigiously 
interesting  for  us  ;  it  is  because,  in  him,  w’e  have  among  us  to-day, 
in  this  philosophic  century,  a  man,  a  mortal,  who  more  than 
any  other  initiate,  or  prophet,  or  saint,  calls  himself,  and  seems 
to  be,  the  intimate  and  the  ally  of  God.  Since  Moses  on  Sinai 
the  world  has  never  presented  such  an  intimacy  and  such  an 
alliance  between  a  creature  and  the  Creator.  The  w’hole  reign 
of  William  II.  thus  appears  to  us  as  an  unexpected  resurrection 
of  the  Alosaism  of  the  Pentateuch.  He  is  the  delight  of  God, 
the  elect  who  confers  with  God  in  the  burning  bush  of  the  Schloss 
at  Berlin,  and  who  at  the  instigation  of  God  conducts  his  people 
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towards  the  felicities  of  Canaan.  He  is  truly  Moses  II. !  Like 
Moses,  moreover,  he  is  never  tired  of  Eiffirming  stridently,  and 
every  day,  so  that  nobody  can  ignore  and  through  ignorance 
deny  it — the  spiritual  and  temporal  bond  with  God  that  makes 
him  infallible,  and  therefore  irresistible.  In  every  assembly,  at 
every  banquet  at  which  he  speaks — and  William  is  of  all  con¬ 
temporary  kings  the  most  verbose — there  comes  immediately, 
in  the  manner  of  a  commandment,  this  pontifical  affirmation  that 
God  is  beside  him,  almost  visible  in  His  long  blue  robe  of  the 
time  of  Abraham,  to  aid  and  serve  him  in  everything  with  the 
force  of  that  tremendous  Arm  that  can  fling  stars  and  suns 
across  the  void  like  dust.  And,  certainly,  the  habit  of  this  super¬ 
natural  alliance  goes  on  increasing  in  him  so  much  that  every 
time  he  alludes  to  God  in  terms  of  greater  equality — as  if  he 
alluded  to  Francis  of  Austria  or  Humbert,  King  of  Italy.  Time 
was  when  he  still  spoke  of  Him  reverently  as  the  “Master  Who 
is  in  Heaven,”  the  “All  High  Who  rules  everything.”  Lately, 
however,  haranguing,  to  the  accompaniment  of  champagne, 
his  vassals  of  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  he  already  calls  God 
familiarly  “  my  old  ally  ”  !  And  here  we  have  William  and 
God  as  a  new  social  firm  to  administrate  the  Universe.  Little 
by  little,  perhaps,  God  will  disappear  from  the  firm  and  the 
name-board,  as  the  junior  partner  who  merely  came  in  with  the 
capital  of  light,  earth,  and  men,  and  Who,  idle  in  His  Infinite 
does  no  work,  leaving  to  William  the  management  of  the  vaa 
terrestrial  business  :  and  we  shall  then  have  only  William  an 
Co.  William,  wuth  supreme  powers,  will  conduct  all  humai 
operations,  and  “Co.”  will  be  the  vague  and  condescendiui 
formula  with  which  the  Germany  of  William  II.  will  designat 
Him  for  Whom,  nevertheless,  as  we  believe,  William  and  al 
Germany  are  as  much,  or  as  little,  as  the  sparrow  chirping  a 
this  moment  on  my  housetop. 

A  magnificent  desire  to  experience  and  enjoy  every  form  o 
action,  wdth  the  supreme  confidence  that  God  guarantees  am 
promotes  the  triumphant  success  of  every  undertaking— this  ii 
what  seems  to  me  to  explain  the  conduct  of  this  mysterioui 
emperor.  Now,  if  he  directed  an  empire  situated  on  the  con 
fines  of  Asia,  or  if  he  did  not  possess  in  Torre  Julia  a  war 
treasure  to  arm  and  maintain  two  millions  of  soldiers,  or  if  ht 
w’ere  surrounded  by  a  public  opinion  as  active  and  restraining 
as  that  of  England,  William  II.  wmuld  be  only  an  emperor  likt 
many  in  history  remarkable  for  the  mobility  of  his  fancy  am 
the  illusion  of  his  Messiahship.  But,  unfortunately,  planted  ii 
the  middle  of  workaday  Europe,  with  hundreds  of  discipline 
legions  and  a  people  of  citizens  as  disciplined  and  submissive  ai 
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soldiers,  William  II.  is  the  most  dangerous  of  kings,  because  his 
dilettantism  still  lacks  experience  of  the  form  of  action  most 
seductive  to  a  king — war  and  its  glories.  And  it  may  well 
happen  that  Europe  will  awaken  one  day  to  the  clash  of  con¬ 
tending  armies  merely  because  in  the  soul  of  the  great  dilettante 
the  fiery  appetite  to  “know  war,”  to  enjoy  war,  has  overcome 
reason,  advice,  and  pity  for  his  country.  Not  long  ago,  in  fact, 
he  promised  his  faithful  minions  of  Brandenburg  :  “I  shall  bring 
you  to  fine  and  glorious  destinies.”  Which?  Undoubtedly 
battles  in  which  the  German  Eagles  shall  triumph.  William  II. 
has  no  doubt  of  it,  since  he  has  for  ally,  besides  some  lesser 
kings,  the  supreme  King  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  fighting  among 
the  German  Landwehr,  as  once  upon  a  time  Pallas  Athene, 
armed  with  her  lance,  fought  against  the  barbarians  in  the  midst 
of  the  Grecian  phalanx. 

That  certainty  of  Divine  alliance  !  Nothing,  indeed,  can  give 
more  force  to  a  man  than  such  a  certainty,  that  almost  deifies 
him.  But,  also,  to  what  risks  it  drags  him !  Because  nothing 
can  bring  down  a  man  more  completely  than  the  evidence,  before 
the  crude  contradiction  of  facts,  that  this  certainty  was  only  the 
chimera  of  a  disordered  fatuity.  Then  truly  one  realises  the 
Biblical  fall  from  the  height  of  Heaven.  There  is  a  people  that 
once  proclaimed  itself  the  Elect  of  God ;  but  no  sooner  was  it 
proved  that  God  neither  elected  nor  preferred  it  to  others,  since  He 
abandoned  it  disdainfully,  than  it  has  been  dispersed  with  incom¬ 
parable  fury,  scattered  and  stoned  through  all  the  ways  of  the 
world,  and  stabled  in  Ghettos,  where  kings  imprint  on  house  and 
tomb  a  mark  like  that  which  is  imprinted  upon  a  base  coin. 

William  H.  runs  this  dismal  risk  of  falling  into  the  Places  of 
Wailing.  To-day  he  rashly  assumes  responsibilities  that  in  all 
other  nations  are  shared  by  the  bodies  of  the  States ;  and  he 
alone  judges,  he  alone  executes,  because  it  is  to  him  and  not  to 
Ills  ministers,  his  council,  his  parliament  that  God,  the  God 
of  the  Hohenzollerns,  communicates  the  transcendent  inspiration. 

He  has,  therefore,  to  be  infallible  and  to  be  invincible.  At 
the  first  disaster,  whether  it  be  inflicted  on  him  by  his  burghers 
or  by  the  mob  in  the  streets  of  Berlin,  or  brought  upon  him  by 
alien  armies  on  a  battlefield  of  Europe,  Germany  will  conclude 
immediately  that  his  loudly  announced  alliance  with  God  was  the 
imposture  of  an  artful  despot. 

Then  there  will  not  be  from  Lorraine  to  Pomerania  stones 
enough  to  stone  the  fraudulent  Moses.  William  II.  is,  in  truth, 
playing  against  Destiny  those  terrible  “iron  dice”  to  which  the 
forgotten  Bismarck  alluded  the  other  day.  If  he  win,  within  or 
without  his  frontiers,  he  can  have  altars  as  had  Augustus — and 
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also  Tiberius.  If  he  lose,  it  is  exile — the  traditional  exile  in 
England,  the  crestfallen  exile,  that  exile  which  he  to-day  so 
harshly  threatens  to  those  who  disbelieve  in  his  infallibility. 

And  do  not  vague  premonitions  of  disaster  already  show  them- 
selves?  A  few  days  ago  the  great  Emperor  was  hooted  in  the 
streets  of  Berlin.  The  mob  distrusts  William  and  his  God.  And 
— grave  symptom — the  thinkers  and  philosophers  who  in  highh 
intellectual  Germany  have  always  been  the  formidable  supports 
of  the  military  despotism  of  the  Hohenzollerns  are  beginning  to 
sulk  at  the  throne  and  to  retrocede  through  the  slow  channels 
of  Liberalism  to  the  people  and  to  the  social  justice  for  which 
he  has  a  conscience,  ill-regulated  but  sure.  Where  are  the  times 
in  which  Hegel  considered  the  Prussian  autocracy  as  almost  an 
integral  part  of  his  philosophy  and  of  the  order  of  the  Universe? 
Where  are  the  admirations  of  Herbart  for  the  “State  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  Sovereign  ”  ?  Where  are  those  lofty  minds  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  universities  that  the  sum  of  political  wisdom  in  Prussia 
was  “God  save  the  King”?  Where  are  those  praises  of  the 
Divine  right  of  the  Hohenzollerns  sung  by  Strauss,  by  Mommsen, 
by  Von  Sybel?  All  gone!  Metaphysics  grumbles  discon¬ 
tentedly.  Of  the  two  great  corner-stones  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  philosophy  and  the  soldier,  William  H.  to-day  has 
only  the  soldier ;  and  the  throne,  overweighted  with  the  Emperor 
and  his  God,  leans  all  on  one  side,  perhaps  that  of  the  abyss. 

Will  philosophy  succeed  in  persuading  the  soldier  to  fling  off 
in  his  turn  the  weight  under  which  he  groans,  and  even  bleeds 
— if  the  accusations  of  Prince  George  of  Saxony  are  true?  The 
soldier  springs  from  the  people,  and  he  knows  how  to  read.  And 
if,  as  all  Germany  affirms,  it  was  the  schoolmaster  who  won  at 
Sadowa  and  Sedan,  it  is  he,  perhaps,  with  his  new  book  and  his 
new  ferule  who  will  conquer  in  Berlin. 

M.  Eenan,  then,  has  good  reason;  and  there  could  be  nothing 
more  attractive  at  this  moment  of  the  century  than  to  assist  at 
the  final  development  of  William  II,  Within  a  few  years,  in 
fact — and  God  grant  that  they  may  be  very  slow  and  very  long 
— this  young  man,  ardent,  imaginative,  attractive,  of  sincere  and 
perhaps  heroic  heart,  may  well  be  guiding  the  destinies  of 
Europe  with  tranquil  majesty  in  his  Schloss  at  Berlin,  or  he 
may  be,  sadly,  in  the  Hotel  Metropole  of  London  unpacking 
from  an  exile’s  hand-bag  the  battered  double  crown  of  Germany 
and  Prussia. 

E^a  de  Queiroz. 

(Translated  by  Charles  Marriott.) 
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Ihow  that  live  years  have  elapsed  since  the  untimely  death  of  one 
of  the  most  promising  of  the  young  geniuses  of  the  century  there 
seems  some  danger  lest,  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  Richard  Middleton  should  be  neglected  and  for¬ 
gotten  by  all  save  his  few  disciples  and  enthusiastic  foster-children, 
which  would  be  an  incalculable  loss  to  English  letters,  for  there 
are  few  enough  in  these  days  who  wull  dare  to  stand  up  and 
preach  the  gospel  of  the  worship  of  the  beautiful,  and  fewer  still 
who  are  able  to  transport  us,  as  Kenneth  Grahame  does,  to  the 
days  when  every  tree  was  green,  to  our  own  golden  age  of  infancy, 
to  those  dream-days  of  halcyon  contents  and  immeasurably  happy 
moments  of  early  chifdhood. 

Never  has  there  been  a  time  when  we  so  acutely  realised  the 
worth  of  the  priceless  heritage  which  we  have  lost  by  growing  up 
as  now ;  and  anyone  who  will  sing  to  us  one  of  the  songs  of  our 
own  innocence,  who  will  remind  us  of  our  own  childish  Arcadia, 
has  a  value  far  above  rubies  in  a  time  of  war. 

I  Eichard  Middleton  was  that  evanescent,  shapeless  thing,  a 
meteor  ...  he  founded  no  school,  he  imitated  no  man,  he  carried 
on  no  tradition.  I  can  recollect  no  one  in  the  least  like  him  ;  he 
flashed  into  our  ken  suddenly,  without  warning,  in  1910.  In  1911, 
failing  to  make  the  world  perceive  that  beauty  and  poetry  were 
essential  to  man’s  welfare  and  recognising  that  he  himself  had 
failed  by  too  much  dreaming  and  too  little  action,  he  determined 
to  seek  adventure  in  the  unknown,  and  committed  suicide  in 
Brussels  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine. 

He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul’s  School,  and  then  went  into  an 
insurance  office  in  the  City,  afterwards  giving  up  “a  large  salary,” 
to  quote  his  own  words,  ‘‘in  order  to  write  poetry.”  He  became 
a  sub-editor  under  Mr.  Frank  Harris,  but  his  casual,  cheerfully  un¬ 
punctual  nature  hardly  suited  the  profession  he  had  now  entered, 
so  he  threw  it  up  in  order  to  confine  his  attention  w'holly  to 
poetry,  all  of  which  so  pleased  Mr.  Harris  that  he  had  no  difficulty 
m  getting  it  printed  in  the  papers  over  which  from  time  to  time  his 
editor  had  control.  In  Contcmporanj  Portraits  Mr.  Frank  Harris 
gives  us  valuable  first-hand  impressions  of  a  man  who  seems  to 
have  been  known  only  to  the  few. 

He  had  thick  black  hair,  a  furrow^ed  forehead,  shrew’d,  wistful, 
penetrating  eyes  (like  Conrad),  had  never  shaved  in  his  life,  and 
was  devoted  to,  and  beloved  of,  all  children.  He  wais  deeply  read 
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in  English,  and  possessed  an  astonishingly  sure  judgment  of  other 
men’s  work  :  of  his  own  he  had  the  self-criticism  of  the  masters.  \ 
Hhs  prose  was  always  the  prose  of  the  singer — limpid,  musical  i 
rhythmic,  almost  too  perfectly  rounded.  And  yet  in  it  there  is 
the  magic  that  makes  words  live ;  all  his  thoughts  jjass  through 
the  testing  crucible  of  artistic  perception  and  come  out  changed, 
winged,  eternal. 

Whether  it  be  that  famous  story  of  “  The  Ghost  Ship,”  where 
we  seem  really  to  see  the  faery  barque  sailing  away  over  the 
turnip  field,  through  the  wundy  stars,  its  portholes  and  bay-win¬ 
dows  blazing  with  lights  to  the  accompaniment  of  singing  and  ■ 
fiddling  on  deck  on  the  part  of  all  the  village  ghosts  who  have 
been  inveigled  away  on  it,  or  that  incident  in  “The  Brighton 
Road,”  where  the  dead  boy  is  eternally  condemned  to  go  on 
tramping — tramping ...  in  all  his  stories  there  is  an  uncanny  some¬ 
thing  which  makes  them  take  wing  beyond  the  author’s  concep¬ 
tion,  that  elusive  quality  which,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we 
call  genius. 

His  stories  are  woven  like  delicate  spiders’-webs,  besprinkled 
with  dew ;  they  are  pure  gossamer,  unbelievably  beautiful ;  but 
touch  them  and  they  fall  to  pieces  in  your  hand.  They  must  be 
read  in  their  entirety  to  be  appreciated  :  quotation  in  this  case 
is  like  Dr.  Johnson’s  brick,  no  criterion  whatever  of  the  excellence 
of  the  building. 

The  effect  is  always  heightened  by  a  sure  sense  of  humour 
which  crops  up  in  all  ;sorts  of  unexpected  places  throughout  his 
work. 

What  a  quantity  of  wisdom  is  hidden  in  this  paragraph  on  his 
own  school-days  :  “You’re  only  here  for  a  little  spell,”  he  said; 
“you’ll  be  surprised  how  short  it  is.  And  don’t  be  miserable  just 
because  you’re  different.  I’m  different ;  it’s  a  jolly  good  thing 
to  be  different”  .  .  .  and  tlien,  after  a  iraiise,  “.  .  .  all  the  same, 

I  don’t  see  why  you  should  always  have  dirty  nails.  .  .  .”  0", 
again,  in  this  story  of  the  author,  who,  having  finished  his  great 
book,  “read  it  to  his  friends,  who  made  suggestions  that  would 
have  involved  its  re-writing  from  one  end  to  the  other;  he  read 
it  to  his  enemies,  who  told  him  that  it  was  nearly  good  enough 
to  publish ;  he  read  it  to  his  wife,  who  said  that  it  was  very  nice, 
and  that  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner.” 

It  is  this  faculty  which  must  have  so  endeared  him  to  children. 
Certainly  no  other  man,  Kenneth  Grahame  alone  excepted,  ever 
entered  so  completely  into  the  thoughts  and  ways  of  childhood. 

No  man  has  so  faithfully  transcribed  the  best  moments  and 
those  hidden  thoughts  of  our  early  days  which  we  imagined  were 
forgotten  or  a  part  of  ourselves  that  wms  dead  before  w'e  came 
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across  this  book.  How  perfect  and  yet  how  characteristic  is  the 
sentence  uttered  almost  unconsciously  by  the  small  boy  in  the 
\\ood  :  “  All  the  wasted  moonlight,”  he  cried  ;  ”  the  grass  is  quite 
wet  with  it.” 

He  brings  back  alF  the  secret  longings  and  untellable  ecstasies 
of  our  early  youth  w’hich  we  never  breathed  to  the  Olympians  for 
fear  of  ridicule.  Childhood’s  loves  are  strange  loves  but  they  are 
verv  real ;  uncanny  to  the  adult  mind,  but  so  natural  to  the  infant 
intelligence  as  scarcely  to  need  comment.  The  majority  of  us  are 
nowadays  scarcely  enamoured  of  the  lawn-mow^er,  but  have  we 
forgotten  the  day  when  ‘‘the  very  appearance  of  the  thing  was 
cheery  and  companionable,  with  its  hands  outstretched  to  welcome 
mine  and  its  coat  of  green  more  vivid  than  any  lawn.  To  seize 
hold  of  its  smooth  handles  w'as  like  shaking  hands  with  an  old 
friend,  and  as  it  rattled  over  the  gravel  path  it  chattered  to  me 
in  the  gruff  tones  of  a  jovial  uncle.  Once  on  the  smooth  lawn  its 
voice  thrilled  to  song  tremulous  and  appealing  and  filled  with 
the  throbbings  of  great  wings.  And  cheered  by  that  song  I  might 
drive  my  chariot  where  I  would.  Not  for  me  the  stiff,  brocaded 
pattern  beloved  of  our  gardener  :  I  made  curves,  skirting  the 
'  shadows  of  the  tall  poplars  or  cutting  the  lawm  into  islands  and 
lagoons :  wdth  the  cold  inhumanity  of  youth  I  w^ould  marvel  at  the 
injudicious  earthworms  that  tried  to  stay  my  progress  and  perished 
for  their  pains.” 

Surely  that  wakes  a  responsive  chord  in  our  minds  of  days  when 
we  burnt  witches  on  the  rubbish  heap,  when  we  coiled  the  garden 
hose  round  our  legs,  Laocoon-like,  when  we,  too,  launched  our 
Argonauts,  braving  Farmer  Bates’  terrible  wrath,  by  sailing  past 
his  forbidden  meadow,  wdien  we  too  tramped  through  the  woods 
^  in  search  of  the  magic  pool  by  night. 

■  There  are  only  too  few  books  that  are  able  to  transport  us  back 
=  to  those  golden  hours  when  we  played  cricket  (real  cricket,  when 
you  were  out  if  you  hit  the  ball  into  the  next  garden,  and  stopped 
playing  if  you  broke  a  window),  owned  pirate-ships  and  magic 
carpets,  and  founded  secret  societies  in  the  secrecy  of  the  lumber- 
room. 

Whenever  we  feel  that  nostalgia  of  childhood  which  overtakes 
each  of  us  so  often  amid  the  worries  and  cares  of  life  to-day,  which 
Hises  us  to  batter  vainly  at  fast-locked  nursery  doors,  or  to  look 
adly  at  the  gaudy  toy  shops,  robbed  by  the  cynical  years  of  their 
nthalo,  at  such  a  time  if  we  can  find  no  children  to  play  with  and 
ir  hearts  yearn  for  the  faery  laughter  of  playing  infants,  to  take 
Dwn  a  volume  of  Richard  Middleton’s  child-fancies  will  do  much 

1'»  appease  our  longing  and  cause  us  to  live  over  again  those  magic 
'ills  which  w^e  have  now  for  ever  lost.  Everyone  knows  that 
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the  finest  joys  he  experiences  are  just  the  most  incommunicable: 
who  can  harness  Pegasus  to  describe  the  sensation  of  a  man  who 
has  just  made  a  mighty,  almost  impossible  tackle  at  “Rugger," 
brought  off  a  long-practised  shot  of  great  difficulty  at  billiards 
sung  a  song  in  such  a  way  as  to  thrill  his  audience  with  a  mag¬ 
netism  so  great  that  they  forget  to  applaud,  climbed  a  hitherto 
inaccessible  peak,  written  the  last  word  of  a  play,  novel  or  poem 
which  he  knows  to  be  a  living  force,  eternal,  incorruptible ;  who, 

I  repeat,  can  hope  to  express  life’s  great  moments  even  when  we 
have  reached  years  that  perhaps  have  brought  the  power  of  self- 
expression  ? 

How  much  less  can  we  hope  to  regain  exactly  or  ever  to  repro¬ 
duce  in  the  minds  of  other  people  the  days  of  our  Golden  Age: 
at  the  most  absurd  moments,  while  hurrying  into  school  at  the 
last  moment,  while  catching  a  train,  on  a  route  march,  in  the 
middle  of  worrying  out  a  mathematical  problem,  some  insidious 
sound,  a  cock  crowing,  the  scrunch  of  a  wheelbarrow,  the  hay- 
cutter  in  the  fields,  the  pack  of  hounds  giving  tongue,  some  wave 
of  recollection  sw’eeps  over  us  and  on  the  instant  we  are  back  in 
that  old  garden,  chasing  the  guinea  fowl,  penetrating  the  meadovf 
brook  to  the  forbidden  haunts  of  the  pixie-ridden  mill  and  the  deep 
trout  pool,  seated  in  the  cleft  of  the  blasted  oak  looking  out  over 
Westward  Ho  !  and  Lundy  for  a  sight  of  Amyas  Leigh  and  Salva¬ 
tion  Yeo,for  John  Silver  and  Captain  Bartholomew  Roberts ;  some 
friends  show  us  over  their  house,  and  having  penetrated  every 
recess  we  say,  to  their  complete  mystification,  “May  T  see  the 
attic  now,  please?”  and  coldly  wondering  at  the  lunatic  they  bar- 1  ^  ■ 
hour  as  their  guest  they  push  us  into  the  raftered  room  full  of 
apples.  In  a  moment  we  are  thousands  of  miles  away  on  a 
lonely  sea,  plying  our  raft,  with  rations  given  out  and  hope  lost 
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we  are  taken  on  board  the  friendly  sloop  and  swear  eternal  vows 
of  comradeship  with  the  pirate  chief,  whose  incarnadined  face,  ban¬ 
dage-hidden,  haunts  our  dreams  a  thousand  nights.  Such  tricks 
do  our  senses  play  us  and  Kow  pitiable  are  those  (if  there  exist  any 
such,  which  I  much  doubt)  who  are  never  betrayed  by  the  smell |jle  w 
of  leaves  on  a  November  night,  by  the  sight  of  a  Guy  Fawkes  bon- |;,ave  \ 
fire,  by  the  chestnut  roasting  on  All  Hallow’s  E’en,  wdien  they 
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gaze  into  the  fire  and  build  again  those  gorgeous  palaces  whicliilnce 


were  once  so  real — so  real  .  ,  .  but  I  am  lost  myself.  You  see  tba 


effect  of  Middleton  ;  he  drives  you  hack  willy-nilly,  and  lif’H'hom 


becomes  for  a  few  precious  moments  all  sunshine,  laughter  ani 
innocence  and  w^ar  and  separation  are  no  more. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  Middleton  which  it  is  necess^ 
to  understand  before  we  can  pretend  to  have  in  our  minds  a  ^ 
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tnre  of  the  complete  man.  He  recurs  to  it  again  and  again  both 
in  his  prose  and  his  poetry — and  in  its  essence  we  might  call  this 
trait  the  lament  of  the  writer,  the  tragedy  of  the  artist ;  an  over¬ 
powering  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  word-maker  and  the 
dreamer  in  comparison  with  the  man  of  action  seems  an  ever¬ 
present  topic  in  the  mind  of  Middleton  as  it  was  in  the  mind  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

“While  ordinary  efficient  men  and  women  are  enjoying  the  promise  of 
the  morning,  the  fulfilment  of  the  afternoon,  the  tranquillity  of  evening,  we 

*  are  still  trying  to  discover  a  fitting  epithet  for  the  dew  of  dawn.  For  us 
Spring  paves  the  woods  with  beautiful  words  rather  than  flowers,  and  when 
we  look  into  the  eyes  of  our  mistress  'wo  see  nothing  but  adjectives.  Does 
a  handful  of  love-songs  really  outweigh  the  smile  of  a  pretty  girl,  or  a 
hardly-written  romance  compensate  the  author  for'  months  of  lost  adventure  ? 
We  have  only  one  life  to  live,  and  we  spend  the  greater  part  of  it  writing 
the  history  of  dead  hours. 

"Few  of  us  are  fortunate  enough  to  accomplish  anything  that  was  in 
the  least  worth  doing,  so  we  fall  back  on  the  arid  philosophy  that  it  is 
effort  alone  that  counts.” 

And  then  in  a  passage,  pregnant  with  real  introspection,  he 
gives  us  a  rare  insight  into  his  own  character.  It  had  been  rain¬ 
ing,  he  said,  one  morning  and  while  watching  from  his  window 
he  suddenly  became  conscious  of  a  wet  morning  years  before  when 
he  was  eight  years  old,  a  real  wet,  grey  day,  when  he  heard  the 
I, rain  dripping  from  the  fir  trees  on  to  the  scullery  roof  and  the 
wind  every  now  and  then  drove  the  rain  down  on  the  soaked 
lawn  with  a  noise  like  breaking  surf ;  he  remembered  thinking 
how  nice  it  would  be  if  it  rained  really  hard  and  flooded  the  house 
?othat  they  would  all  have  to  starve  for  three  weeks,  and  then 
be  rescued  excitingly  in  boats  .  .  .  behind  him  in  the  room  his 
brothers  were  playing  chess  and  his  sister  was  patiently  beating  a 
loll  in  a  comer.  The  clock  on  the  mantel-piece  ticked  very  slowly 
bnd  he  realised  that  an  eternity  of  those  long  seconds  separated 
‘  !in  from  dinner-time. 

He  thought  he  would  like  to  go  out.  The  enterprise  presented 
ertain  difficulties  and  dangers,  but  none  that  were  insuperable, 
lie  would  have  to  steal  down  to  the  hall  unobserved  :  he  would 
<ave  to  open  the  front  door  without  making  a  noise  and  he  would 
T  ave  to  run  down  the  front  drive  under  the  eyes  of  many  windows, 
b  Ince  beyond  the  gate,  however,  he  would  be  safe. 

*  In  the  wood  near  the  house  he  might  meet  the  magician  for 
"  horn  he  had  looked  so  often  in  vain  on  sunny  days,  for  it  was 

'ite  likely  that  he  preferred  walking  in  bad  weather  when  no 
ae  else  was  about.  Then  he  thought  of  the  probable  punish- 
[J  ‘^nts  that  would  ensue,  but  they  did  not  trouble  him  much,  at 
c-  Dy  rate  in  retrospect.  And  yet  he  did  not  go  out  :  he  stayed 
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dreaming  until  the  golden  moment  for  action  had  passed  and  he 
was  called  back  to  a  jprosaic  world  by  the  shrieks  of  the  chess¬ 
players,  w'ho  were  suddenly  locked  in  battle.  And  this  later  morn¬ 
ing,  as  he  stood  at  the  w’indow  again  w^atching  the  rain,  Richard 
Middleton  indulges  in  the  vain  w'ish  that  he  had  then  set  forth  to 
seek  adventure.  He  would  have  met  the  enchanter  in  the  wood  and 
he  wmuld  have  taught  him  to  conquer  worlds,  and  to  leave  the  easv 
triumphs  of  dreams  to  madmen,  philosophers  and  poets.  He 
would  have  made  him  a  man  of  action,  a  statesman,  a  soldier, a 
founder  of  cities  or  a  digger  of  graves. 

And  then  comes  the  crucial  passage.  He  concludes  the  essav 
thus  : — 

“  It  seems  to  me  likely  enough  that  that  moment  of  hesitation  before  til! 
schoolroom  window  determined  a  habit  of  mind  that  has  kept  me  dreaming 
ever  since.  For  all  my  life  I  have  preferred  thought  to  action  :  I  hare 
never  run  to  the  little  wood  :  I  have  never  met  the  enchanter.  .And  so 
this  morning,  when  Fate  played  me  this  trick  and  my  dream  was  chiM 
for  an  instant  by  the  icy  breath  of  the  past,  I  did  not  rush  out  into  tie 
streets  of  life  and  lay  about  me  with  a  flaming  sword.  No  :  I  picked  up 
my  pen  and  wrote  some  words  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  lulled  my  shocked 
senses  with  the  tranquillity  of  the  idlest  dream  of  all.” 

"My  life,  my  beautiful  life  all  wasted: 

The  gold  days,  the  blue  days  to  darknests  sunk. 

The  bread  was  here,  and  I  have  not  tasted  : 

The  wine  was  here,  and  I  have  not  drunk.” 

I  feel  that  in  one  sen^e  this  is  the  most  tragically  true,  the  ran- 
artistically  great  of  all  Middleton’s  writing. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  read  it  without  transferring  ti- 
whole  idea  over  to  oneself.  It  is  oneself  w'ho  has  failed,  whok 
stood  at  the  window,  and  through  inertia,  panic  or  for  whatev; 
cause,  has  let  the  golden  moment  go  by,  and  instead  of  sallyii! 
forth  sword  in  hand  to  rid  the  world  of  some  abuse  we  have  piv 
ferred  the  more  comfortable  fire  and  attempted  to  delude  ourselvi 
w'ith  the  obvious  lie  that  after  all,  perhaps,  there  was  no  niza' 
in  the  wood. 

Sanity,  we  have  been  told,  is  sim])ly  a  capacity  for  becorniL 
accustomed  to  the  monstrous ;  and  Middleton’s  tragedy  lies  ; 
much  as  anything  in  the  fact  that  though  he  refuses  to  call  uglint 
beautiful,  yet  he  is  too  much  of  a  dreamer  to  sally  forth  sword  a 
hand  as  the  avenger  of  wrongs. 

Most  of  us  forget  our  early  frantic  anger  at  the  rieedless  hon  - 
that  abound  on  every  side  ;  we  have  our  fight  against  it  young,  ' 
thoroughly  well  cowled  and  are  lucky  if  in  the  end  we  not  or; 
agree  with  and  defend  the  existing  chaos  and  mistake  it  for  ore 
light  and  beauty,  but  quite  definitely  throw  our  w'hole  weight  r 
the  side  of  ugliness  and  make  a  religion  of  it.  Not  so  Rie' ’ 
Middleton  : — 
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“When  a  young  man  first  awakens  to  a  sense  of  the  beauty  and  value  of 
life  it  is  natural  that  he  should  be  overwhelmed  by  the  ugliness  of  the  in¬ 
heritance  that  his  ancestors  have  forced  upon  him.  He  finds  in  the  civilisa¬ 
tion  that  he  has  had  no  place  in  devising  a  tyranny  against  which  it  appears 
almost  impossible  to  make  any  resistance,  a  dogma  which  he  is  told  every- 
■  one  except  a  young  fool  must  accept  as  a  truth.  .  .  .  He  may,  for  instance, 

;  think  that  it  is  better  to  grow  and  love  roses  in  a  cottage  garden  than  to 
reign  in  an  umbrella  factory  ;  but  this  briefest  of  the  illusions  of  youth  will 
'  be  shattered  forthwith  by  what  appears  to  be  the  first  law  of  civilised  life  : 
that  a  man  can  only  earn  his  living  by  the  manufacture  of  ugliness.” 

He  then  shows  you  the  young  man  turning  for  comfort  to 
latter-day  prophets  and  philosophers,  who  spend  their  time,  he 
finds  (in  Middleton’s  glorious  phrase),  in  scheming  little  revolu¬ 
tions  on  a  sound  conservative  basis  :  only  in  the  poets  can  the 
young  man  find  solace. 

It  is  unnecessary,  he  goes  on,  to  point  out  that  the  dangerous 
revolutionary  spirit  which  worships  lovely  things  is  not  encour¬ 
aged  in  our  national  schools. 

The  children  of  the  State  are  taught  to  cut  up  flowers  and  to 
call  the  fragments  by  cunning  names,  but  they  are  not  invited 
to  love  them  for  their  beauty. 

Their  lips  lisp  dates  and  the  dry  husks  of  history,  but  they 
5  have  no  knowledge  of  the  splendid  pageant  of  bygone  kingdoms 
and  dead  races. 

The  cheaper  newspapers,  which  alone  are  read  by  the  people, 
as  a  whole  seek  out  and  dilate  on  ugliness  with  passionate 
ingenuity  .  .  .  only  in  the  poets  ...  I  repeat,  can  a  young  man 
find  solace. 

And  would  you  know  how  to  be  a  poet  in  Aliddleton’s  words? 

“Take  something — I  would  say  take  anything — and  love  it,  and 
thereafter,  if  he  were  a  child  of  his  century,  I  should  have  to  tell 
him  of  love,  the  rude,  uncivilised  force  that  has  inspired  all  the 
deeds  worth  doing,  that  has  made  all  the  things  worth  making. 

:  I  should  tell  him  that  it  was  nonsense  to  speak  of  anything  or 
i  anybody  being  w’orthy  of  his  love,  that  the  question  was  whether 
he  could  make  his  love  worthy  of  any  shadow  of  an  idea  that 
penetrates  his  education.  I  should  tell  him — to  what  end?  That 
he  might  see  life  as  he  would  have  made  it,  and  weep  his  years 
away ;  that  he  might  find  beauty  and  fail  to  win  it ;  that  he 
might  cry  his  scorn  of  ugliness  on  the  hills  and  have  never  a 
hearer  for  his  pains  ?  Pooh !  It  w^ere  kinder  to  let  him  snore 
With  the  others.  There  are  too  many  unhappy  people  already.” 

Yet  Middleton  himself,  with  his  eyes  open,  chose  the  better 
way  :  it  is  as  a  poet  that  he  lives  for  the  majority  of  his  readers, 
one  who  ever  strove  to  keep  the  sun  upon  the  western  wall. 

“  Roses  and  lilies  blowing  fair, 

A  sunny  castle  in  old  Spain, 
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A  lock  of  my  beloved’s  hair, 

A  tale  that  shall  be  told  again, 

Joy  and  sorrow,  heaven  and  hell — 
These  are  all  the  wares  I  sell.” 


As  one  of  his  critics  has  said,  the  visible  world  and  the  passions 
of  men  and  women  were  all  his  care. 

Mr.  Frank  Harris  declares  that  “The  Bathing  Boy”  is  finer 
than  anything  in  Herrick. 

His  theory  of  poetry  is  to  be  found  definitely,  clearly,  and 
finally  in  that  remarkable  passage  in  “The  Poet’s  Allegory 

“  So  he  pulled  out  his  pipe  and  made  a  mournful  song  to  himself  of  the 
dancing  gnats  and  the  bitter  odour  of  the  bonfires  in  the  townsfolks’  gardens. 
And  the  children  drew  near  to  hear  him  sing,  for  they  thought  his  song  was 
pretty,  until  their  fathers  drove  them  home,  saying  ;  ‘  That  stufi  has  no 
educational  value.’ 

Why  haven’t  you  a  message?  ’  they  asked  the  boy. 

“  ‘  I  come  to  tell  you  that  the  grass  is  green  beneath  your  feet  and  that 
the  sky  is  blue  over  your  heads.’ 

Oh  I  But  we  know  all  that!  ’  they  answered. 

“  ‘  Do  you  I  Do  you !  ’  screamed  the  boy.  ‘  Do  you  think  you  could  stop 
over  your  absurd  labours  if  you  knew  how  blue  the  sky  is?  You  would 
be  out  singing  on  the  hills  with  me.’ 

Then  who  would  do  our  work?  ’  they  said,  mocking  him. 

Then  who  would  want  it  done?  ’  he  retorted.” 

“When  I  lived  1  sought  no  wings, 

Schemed  no  heaven,  planned  no  hell, 

But,  content  with  little  things, 

Made  an  earth,  and  it  was  well. 

Song  and  laughter,  food  and  wine, 

Roses,  roses  red  and  white, 

And  a  star  or  two  to  shine 
On  my  dewy  world  at  night. 

Lord,  what  more  could  I  desire? 

With  my  little  heart  of  clay 

I  have  lit  no  eternal  fire 

To  burn  my  dreams  on  Judgment  Day  I  ” 

But  we,  the  great  British  public,  had  no  use  for  song  and 
laughter,  the  sweet  beauty  of  roses  in  those  pre-war  days :  it  is 
only  now  that  poets  can  sell  their  wares  and  so  continue  to  exist. 

First  John  Davidson  and  then  Eichard  Middleton— great 
singers  both — had  to  leave  a  world  grown  old  and  cold  and  weary 
and  plunge  into  the  unknown,  and  in  one  last  piteous  cry  Middle- 
ton  takes  his  farew^ell  of  us  : — 

“So  here’s  an  end;  I  ask  forgetfulness 
Now  that  my  little  store  of  hours  is  spent, 

And  heart  to  laugh  upon  my  punishment. 

Dear  God,  what  means  a  poet  more  or  less?  ” 
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The  attack  was  to  be  made  on  a  frontage  of  800  to  1,000  yards 
by  two  brigades,  with  one  brigade  in  reserve.  Our  brigade  was 
to  attack  on  the  left,  with  a  frontage  of  four  companies. 
It  consisted  of  a  Lancashire  regiment  (the  Reds)  and  a  regiment 
from  the  Welsh  Marches  (the  Blues) ;  these  two  battalions  were 
to  carry  out  the  assault.  My  own  regiment,  the  Browns,  a  title 
which  marks  the  best  known  name  in  military  history  outside 
of  the  Guards,  were  to  support  the  attack.  The  Greens,  a 
battalion  from  the  Shires,  were  to  act  as  Brigade  Reserve.  All 
were  Kegular  Battalions  of  the  Line.  The  usual  routine  w'as 
observed.  After  the  Higher  Command  had  conferred  w'ith  the 
C.O.’s,  the  Colonel  summoned  the  company  commanders  to  a 
meeting,  at  which  I  was  not  present.  Finally,  the  Skipper 
show’ed  us  the  map  and  the  positions  we  had  to  occupy  in 
succession.  Finally,  tw'o  officers  per  company  rode  up  six  miles 
to  have  a  look  at  the  ground.  I  was  thus  able  to  mark  the 
avenue  of  approach  to  the  whole  position — a  priceless  asset  in 
the  advance,  for  it  would  be  my  duty  to  lead  the  company  into 
its  first  position,  and  that  by  night  and  without  maps,  for  no 
officer  may  carry  dangerous  documents  into  action.  I  possess 
only  two  military  qualities — an  absolute  lack  of  hesitation  in 
making  up  my  mind  and  an  unerring  instinct  for  direction  and 
memory  of  ground.  For  this  last  reason  my  Skipper,  who  was 
not  good  at  location,  and,  what  is  less  frequent,  knew  it,  always 
left  the  guiding  of  the  company  to  me.  When  I  had  stared  at 
the  map  for  ten  minutes  it  was  photographed  permanently  on 
my  mind  ;  remained  to  find  the  way  in  the  dark.  The  road  lay 
through  the  old  town,  out  of  the  gate,  right  along  the  moat,  then 
straight  out  across  some  meadows  to  the  beginning  of  the  com¬ 
munication  trench,  straight  up  this  for  a  mile,  then  half  a  mile 
to  the  left  along  the  G.H.Q.  trench.  Originally  we  were  to  have 
occupied  this  trench,  but  it  was  blown  to  pieces  in  the  course  of 
the  day  and  our  orders  were  altered.  We  were  to  dig  ourselves 
in  a  hundred  yards  in  rear  of  it  by  dawn.  From  there  we  were 
to  go  up  as  the  successive  waves  of  assault  required.  The  regi¬ 
ment  started  at  six  o’clock  from  billets,  and  was  to  be  in  position 
by  10.30  or  11 — a  ridiculous  underestimate  of  time  by  the  Staff. 

We  marched  off  punctually  at  six  o’clock  of  a  fine  summer 
evening — nine  hundred  rifles  of  the  most  famous  Regiment  of 
the  Line.  Every  man  knew  what  he  was  in  for,  and  wms  ready 
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for  it.  So  between  the  tall  poplars  the  battalion  rumbled  into 
action,  on  an  endless  succession  of  motor- ’buses.  Outside  the 
old  town  we  disembarked  in  the  dusk  and  marched  through  the 
shell-marked  square  in  the  insane  formation  of  platoons.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  the  other  platoon  officers  did  not  know  the  way,  and 
by  the  time  I  had  got  through  to  the  gate  we  had  to  wait  twenty 
minutes  while  the  errant  bodies  were  picked  up.  It  is  far  better 
to  move  the  whole  company  quickly  across  dangerous  ground 
and  trust  to  luck.  Once  reassembled,  I  pushed  out  through  the 
gate  and  led  along  the  quiet  waters  of  the  broad  moat,  and,  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  howitzer  battery,  struck  out  across  a  railway  into 
fields  that  might  have  been  lying  along  the  borders  of  the  Cher- 
well.  But  we  were  late  already,  and  one’s  whole  mind  was 
concentrated  on  not  making  a  step  which  would  have  thrown 
aw^ay  another  half-hour.  I  suppose  shelling  must  have  been 
going  on — if  so,  it  made  no  impression  on  my  mind. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  of  the  mental  torture  of  not  being 
certain  of  one’s  way  when  the  loss  of  minutes  can  be  measured 
in  lives.  I  had  been  across  these  three  or  four  long  grass 
meadows  by  daylight ;  I  have  a  natural  genius  for  direction,  and 
so  had  Sergt.  Stout,  wffio  was  with  me  during  the  first  recon¬ 
naissance.  He  had  taken  the  most  careful  mental  notes.  Yet 
in  the  dark  I  nearly  went  wrong,  and  if  I  had  gone  wrong,  as 
I  well  knew,  the  whole  company  would  have  followed  me.  Staff 
officers,  who  give  you  delightful  times  and  places,  might  pause 
a  moment  and  think  of  men  and  ground,  and  not  of  maps  and 
yvatches.  I  hesitated  at  a  gap  in  a  hedge,  and,  losing  my  head, 
asked  a  question  of  a  stray  post.  I  was  told  wrong  instantly. 

I  walked  forty  yards,  got  my  nerve  back,  turned  my  platoon, 
which  was  in  single  file,  about,  and  got  it  through  the  right  gap 
just  as  the  second  platoon  came  up.  I  fear  that  it  was  some¬ 
where  about  this  point  that  I  began  to  use  strong  language,  as 
some  N.C.O.’s  thought  the  occasion  opportune  for  arguing  with 
me.  It  was  my  own  fault,  for  I  ought  never  to  have  asked  the 
way. 

After  that  everything  went  trippingly — chiefly  over  telephone 
wires — till  we  reached  the  beginning  of  the  communication 
trench.  We  had  a  mile  of  this  to  traverse  straight  up,  then  half 
a  mile  of  G.H.Q.  trench  to  our  left,  and  then  we  were  in.  The 
instructions  and  the  map  photographed  on  my  brain  were  both 
sublimely  simple.  The  first  rude  fact  I  grasped  as  we  dropped 
down  into  the  recess  was  that  we  were  by  no  means  the  only 
combatants  for  its  favour.  One  struck  bodies  physically  at  once. 
These  chiefly  consisted  of  parties  of  the  Beserve  Battalion  of  the 
Brigade— the  Greens — carrying  footboards,  huge,  unwieldy 
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objects  two  feet  wide  by  four  or  five  long,  which  one  associates 
with  river-bathing  at  lionie.  They  are  cliarming  by  the  Thames, 
but  hardly  conducive  to  rapid  movement  of  troops  in  a  narrow 
trench  near  Lake  Zillebeke.  1  said  and  did  things  to  the 
unfortunate  carriers — so  did  my  sergeant  and  the  leading  files. 
Some  of  them  were  induced  to  get  outside  and  walk — some  were 
rudely  pushed  through.  It  was  not  their  fault,  but  that  of  the 
lunatic  who  was  going  to  attack  Germans  with  such  cumbrous 
and  obsolete  weapons.  But  there  w'ere  others  in  the  trench 
coming  up  or  going  down.  There  w'as  a  halt  every  two  minutes 
at  best — curse  and  struggle  as  we  might — and  through  it  all  I 
could  hear  the  sands  of  time  running  to  the  tune,  “  Dig  yourselves 
in  before  dawn.”  At  times  it  wms  more  like  a  football  scrum 
than  anything  else,  punctuated  by  a  dirge  from  the  rear,  ‘‘What’s 
the  matter  in  front?”  for  by  now  all  the  four  platoons  had 
joined  up  behind  more  or  less.  But,  of  course,  sheer  pushing 
is  useless ;  nothing  except  the  voice,  bearing,  and  command  of 
the  officer  leading  will  make  men  stand  out  of  the  way,  and  this 
power  has  to  be  exercised  every  instant  for  what  seems  dark 
ages.  And  then  they  say  that  officers  ought  to  carry  packs !  I 
negotiated  an  awkward  kink,  where  a  trench  crossed  w'ith  ours, 
by  knowledge  of  the  map  and  by  instinct,  and  was  getting  near 
our  turn-otf  to  the  left.  A  few  bullets  were  going  overhead,  but 
no  shells  to  speak  of.  Just  then,  when  I  was  already  beginning 
to  feel  exhausted  by  the  strain  of  the  fight  up,  I  saw  a  tall  form 
racing  along  the  outside  of  the  trench  demanding  me  by  name. 
It  was  the  Skipper,  with  all  his  customary  quiet  of  manner 
thrown  off.  This  was  a  new  man,  only  seen  once  before,  all  on 
fire.  He  asked  me  whether  I  knew  we  were  two  hours  late  and 
what  I  thought  I  "was  playing  at,  and  other  observations  not  to 
be  recorded  in  these  chaste  pages.  I  endeavoured  to  point  out 
that  w’e  W’ere  doing  our  best ;  but  here  I  grasped  once  and  for 
all  the  use  of  cursing  in  the  Army,  if  it  be  not  too  frequently 
resorted  to.  The  civilian  part  of  my  mind  had  always  resented 
it  in  some  part  (not  that  I  have  ever  suffered  from  it  myself)  as 
something  uncalled  for  and  barbarous.  I  knew  then  that  it  was 
like  the  wdiip  to  the  willing  horse  to  get  the  last  ounce  out  of 
him  in  the  finish.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the  lash,  I  found  I 
possessed  more  strength  than  I  thought  I  had  left  in  me. 
Thrusting  my  w’ay  furiously  through  the  last  hundred  yards,  I 
wheeled  to  the  left  correctly  into  the  G.H.Q.  trench.  It  was 
no  longer  a  trench ;  it  was  a  series  of  heavy  shell  craters.  The 
Staff  had  advised  us  w’ell  not  to  occupy  it.  None  the  less,  half 
a  mile  of  it  had  to  be  passed  to  get  into  position.  It  wras  pitch 
(lark,  save  for  the  intermittent  flares,  and  as  we  clambered  up 
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the  side  of  a  shell-hole  we  could  see  nothing  of  the  deptli  the 
other  side.  My  Skipper,  however,  was  there  at  the  start  urgino 
me  on,  and  I  leapt  down  each  declivity  recklessly,  o])sessed  by 
nothing  but  the  idea  that  we  must  get  on  at  all  costs.  It  is 
amazing  that  every  single  man  didn’t  sprain  an  ankle  in  these 
jumps.  It  was  like  a  mixture  of  switchback  and  steeplechases 
run  over  sand  dunes.  Finally,  we  struck  the  road  in  the  map 
engraved  on  my  mind  which  marked  where  the  right-hand  half- 
company  turned  back  to  find  its  position.  The  left  half-companv, 
which  I  commanded,  had  farther  to  go.  I  had,  however,  out¬ 
run  most  of  them,  hampered  as  they  were  with  rifle  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  had  to  wait  for  them  some  minutes.  The  trenches 
the  other  side  of  the  road  had  not  been  shelled.  It  would  have 
done  them  good.  They  w^ere  deep,  dark,  and  hoary,  masked  by 
trees  circled  with  clinging  ivy,  and  from  them  went  up  the 
terrible  scent  of  the  tomb.  The  smell  took  one  back  to  tbe 
opening  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  great  or  long-forgotten  dead  in 
the  Temple  Church  or  Westminster  Abbey.  Still  on !  Indeed, 
the  attempt  to  prevent  two  abandoned  telephone  wires  from 
strangling  you,  while  a  third  tripped  you  up,  was  a  purgative  of 
historic  memories.  Finally,  we  reached  the  corner,  and  I  turned 
back  into  Oxford  Street — I  forget  the  right  name — to  find  my 
trench.  Anyhow,  I  had  got  the  whole  company  into  position, 
even  though  it  was  twenty  minutes  past  twelve  instead  of  eleven 
o’clock.  Mortal  man  could  have  done  no  more. 

Leaving  the  company,  I  plunged  into  the  field  to  select  tbe 
site  for  the  trench.  The  place  was  all  right ;  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  that.  The  road  and  the  hedge  behind,  the  high  bridge 
where  the  road  crossed  the  railway,  the  railway  itself  pushing 
out  on  the  left  flank  towards  the  Germans — all  were  as  written 
on  the  map.  As  I  started  to  sight  my  trench  I  nearly  fell  into 
an  existing  one  long  abandoned,  and  totally  unmarked  on  tbe 
maps.  After  a  moment  of  hesitation,  for  my  orders  were  to 
“dig  myself  in,”  I  summoned  the  two  platoons  up,  divided  the 
ground  among  them,  and  told  them  to  make  up  the  old  trench. 
It  was  deep,  at  any  rate,  not  much  fallen  in,  and  we  had  two 
hours  to  deepen  it  and  make  it  good,  instead  of  scraping  a  miser¬ 
able  furrow  and  burying  our  heads  in  it  all  day  while  the  German 
gunners  fired  at  our  legs.  Providence  had  sent  us  the  trench, 
and  Providence  is  greater  e^en  than  G.H.Q.  Providence  had, 
unfortunately,  omitted  to  make  the  trench  uniformly  dry.  Still, 
it  was  a  long  one,  and  we  could  leave  out  the  bad  bits.  We  also 
cut  the  long  grass  and  sprinkled  it  over  the  parapets. 

Some  of  my  brothers-in-arms  were  unkind  about  this  after¬ 
wards,  and  suggested  that  if  there  was  any  record  of  the  trench 
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in  the  annals  of  the  German  gunners  they  might,  as  good 
Wagnerians,  have  been  surprised  to  find  an  aged  parapet,  like 
the  Pilgrim’s  wand,  “bloom  in  the  gi'eat  Pope’s  sight.”  Any¬ 
how,  it  was  all  very  interesting,  and  reconciled  one,  to  some 
extent,  to  the  horrors  which  w’ere  to  come.  But  these  moments 
of  exhilaration  which  follow  the  triumph  over  physical  obstacles 
or  mental  difficulties  do  not  last  long. 

And  now  began  the  first  stealthy  lightening  of  the  summer 
nioht  as  it  creeps  towards  dawn.  There  was  no  light,  yet  objects 
seemed  clearer.  The  last  of  the  section  commanders  had  gone 
llback  to  the  trench,  and  I  stood  by  the  gate  on  the  road  alone, 
lijiy  Skipper  suddenly  blew  up.  With  his  usual  charming  con- 
'ifidence  in  me,  as  long  as  things  went  right,  he  had  not  honoured 
Us  so  far.  I  explained  with  trepidation  my  somewhat  abrupt 
i departure  from  the  rules  of  “The  Staff  Game.”  To  my  relief, 

! he  expressed  entire  concurrence  in  the  proceedings.  He  himself 
(had  had  no  such  luck,  and  his  half -company  were  sheltering  in 
■gome  two-feet-six  of  new-dug  trench,  trusting  in  uncut  crops  to 
? shelter  them,  where  they  would  spend  next  day  praying  for  night 
rather  than  Blucher.  As  he  went  back  I  looked  at  my  w^atch ; 
it  was  two  o’clock.  Ten  minutes  more  !  The  excitement  of  the 
fight  up  and  the  night  work  was  dying  away,  but  as  it  waned 
a  new  interest  began  to  quicken — what  would  the  day  bring 
forth?— and,  running  across  the  long  wet  grass,  I  dropped  into 
my  bay  in  the  trench. 

It  began  punctually  with  a  couple  of  kind  of  preliminary  barks 
(from  the  howitzer  batteries  by  the  lake  side,  dead  behind  us ; 
’but  these  were  drowned  almost  at  once  in  a  growing  organ  swell 
=of  noise,  which  rose  till  it  seemed  to  overtop,  as  some  big  Atlantic 
'ioller  overtops  its  neighbours,  all  noises  one  had  ever  heard  of. 
The  ground  quivered  and  rocked,  and  the  air  above  seemed 

■  acked  with  whirring  metal.  Vaguely  I  was  aw^are,  from  flashes 
'juite  close  behind,  that  the  Germans  were  firing  back  hard,  but 
^iniehow  this  seemed  not  worth  bothering  about  in  the  appalling 
i  iinult.  But  description  is  quite  useless,  and  the  senses  became 
‘lulled  by  the  continuance  of  the  uproar.  All  this  time  f  ''  light 
>f  dawn  behind  the  enemy’s  hill  was  steadily  growing,  and 
I'leseutly  the  red  flashes  began  to  turn  into  high,  dark,  tree-like 
louds  of  smoke,  which  lightened  in  colour  minute  by  minute 
intil  they  shone  out  yellow,  greenish,  or  white.  Of  the  hill 
otliing  could  be  segn ;  it  was  a  mere  moving  mass  of  those 
'jweriug  cascades  of  coloured  vapour  wdiich  shot  up  in  never- 
nding  succession,  as  though  someone  had  sow'ed  the  soil  with 

■  ass  bottles  full  of  Genii.  Indeed,  the  simile  has  a  certain  grim 
ptness,  for  that  was  almost  exactly  what  someone  behind  us 
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was  doing.  It  was  2.40,  and  tlie  attack  was  up !  Wc  strainei] 
our  eyes,  but  could  see  nothing,  and  over  a  mile  away  the  rifle 
and  machine-gun  fire  were  inaudible  against  the  continued  roll 
of  the  bombardment.  The  fire  never  checked  for  a  moment  a« 
the  heavies  lifted  to  the  second  line. 

It  was  rather  an  anti-climax.  I  had  expected  a  sudden  silence 
and  then  an  outbreak  of  machine-gun  and  rifle  fire— possiblv 
even  a  sound  of  faint  cheering  a  mile  away  handed  back  throiigii 
the  support  lines.  Half  an  hour  passed ;  it  was  now  broad  dav 
light,  and  we  could  see  and  hear  nothing.  I  dodged  out  of  the 
trench  and  got  into  Threadneedle  Street,  or  whatever  it  was 
called,  and  w'ent  forward  to  the  signal  station  I  had  passed  the 
night  before;  but  no  one  knew  anything  there,  so  I  came  bad: 
Finally,  about  ten  o’clock,  the  Skipper’s  runner,  a  most  indoniit 
able  little  corporal  and  a  great  friend  of  mine,  appeared  with  the 
news  that  the  brigade  had  taken  the  trenches,  that  one  of  mv 
companies  had  gone  up,  but  that  we  were  not  to  move  till  ever 
ing.  I  cursed  him  for  standing  bang  upright  in  the  open  before 
me  and  drawing  fire,  but  he  didn’t  mind. 

The  day  which  followed  was  in  many  ways  the  most  unpleasant 
I  have  ever  been  through.  It  began  about  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  dusk  did  not  begin  to  fall  until  eight  in  the  evening 
We  were  sitting  in  an  ordinary  slit  of  a  fire  trench  with  none  of 
the  conveniences  of  the  usual  type.  No  one  had  had  any  sleep 
since  the  night  before  ;  the  constant  vibration  of  the  ground  turned 
one’s  stomach  like  the  long  roll  of  a  ship,  and  few  of  ns  coiildj 
either  eat  or  sleep  at  all.  I  suppose  I  dozed  occasionally  in  a 
miserable  kind  of  way,  and  made  a  few  unsuccessful  attempts  t  j 
eat  my  sandwiches.  A  little  whisky  and  water  in  a  flask  was  soon 
exhausted,  and  fhe  proffer  of  some  of  the  new  raw  spirit  to  which 
the  demands  of  the  Army  have  degenerated — rum — in  a  dirt' 
canteen  was  peremptorily  rejected  by  a  feeling  of  internal 
repulsion.  In  the  meantime,  as  the  first  fury  of  our  cannonade 
died  away,  the  Germans  started  to  fire  back  wdth  vigour  an' 
the  shells  began  to  come  over  about  two  a  minute.  First  the} 
turned  on  the  G.H.Q.  line  immediately  in  front,  and  made  haj 
of  that  with  marvellous  accuracy.  Then  they  turned  on  to  tK 
hedge  and  road,  and  railway  bridge  forty  or  fifty  yards  behinc 
and  seemed  to  get  it  nearly  every  time.  I  blessed  the  Staff  an 
my  own  prevision  for  getting  well  away  from  that  hedge.  Nor 
the  less,  we  were  liable  to  short  bursts,  and  one  could  not  dec 
one’s  mind  of  the  idea  that  the  German  gunners  were  play  ire 
cat  and  mouse,  and  w’ould  presently  pick  up  the  range  of  t:c 
trench.  About  midday  my  subaltern  was  sick,  and  I  envied  t- 
disability.  I  had  the  desire,  but  not  the  power  of  performauf? 
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The  initli  of  the  matter  is  that  indifference  to  sl>ell-tire  is 
largely  a  matter  of  physical  ill-being  or  well-being.  On  some 
days  a  man  will  stand  the  heaviest  bombardment  without  flinch¬ 
ing;  on  another  he  will  be  furiously  worried  and  alarmed  by  the 
mere  proximity  of  the  bursting  shells.  This  was  my  bad  day. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  men  of  sound  health  and  phlegmatic 
temperament  make  the  best  all-round  soldiers.  They  are  neither 
unduly  elated  nor  depressed,  and  though  perhaps  incapable  of 
great  bursts  and  heaves  of  energy  in  critical  moments,  they 
never  vary  much  from  their  normal  standard. 

About  three  o’clock,  as  I  sat  with  my  back  against  the 
parados,  I  received  a  terrific  blow  on  the  leg.  It  was  as  though 
a  giant  had  hit  me  on  the  frontal  bone  with  a  hammer,  and  I 
certainly  thought  my  leg  was  smashed.  Shouting  out  to  my  two 
sergeants  in  the  next  bay  that  I  was  hit,  as  was  my  duty,  1 
crawled  awmy  about  three  yards  under  the  ridiculous  notion  that 
the  particular  place  was  unsafe.  I  w’as  rather  annoyed  to  have 
no  notice  taken  of  my  remark  till  I  discovered  that  another  bit 
of  the  same  imperfect  casing  of  a  shell  which  had  descended  on 
my  leg  had  struck  the  senior  sergeant  on  the  head.  He  was 
never  quite  sound  on  that  spot  after  his  heroic  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Radinghem,  and  retired  hurt — this,  as  Pepys  would 
say,  much  to  my  pleasure — for  a  semi-lunatic  sergeant  is  no  joke 
in  a  crisis.  For  myself,  in  a  few  seconds  I  realised  that  I  was 
severely  bruised,  but  quite  uninjured.  I  was  yellow  in  bits  for 
two  months  afterwards,  and  the  skin  had  been  driven  through 
the  bone— yet  my  puttees  were  absolutely  intact.  I  have 
been  througliout  most  mercifully  preserved  from  any  serious 
injury. 

The  long  day  dragged  mercilessly  to  its  conclusion,  and  I  got 
the  order  to  join  my  Skipper  at  ten  o’clock  and  go  up  and  relieve 
the  Eeds  in  the  firing-line.  There  w'as  some  hitch  in  getting 
one  of  the  platoons  out,  and  we  had  to  pass  a  party  of  badly 
wounded  men  lying  by  the  roadside,  but  at  last  the  junction  was 
effected.  My  total  losses  had  been  only  the  sergeant  hit  and 
one  man,  I  think,  gone  sick.  It  was  curious  to  observe  that 
w'hereas  the  N.C.O.’s  showed  signs  of  illness  and  overstrain,  I 
could  detect  little  trace  of  it  in  the  men.  They  w’ere  not  eager, 
but  they  seemed  resigned,  with  a  kind  of  splendid  stolidity.  The 
English  peasant  makes  the  most  reliable  infanti’y  in  the  world. 
Give  him  good  officers  and  a  sound  regimental  tradition  and  he 
will  go  anyw'here  wdthout  turning  a  hair — and  do  anything  except 
think. 

I  got  my  flock  together  with  some  difficulty  and  delay,  and 
on  all  sides  w^ere  heard  the  sounds  of  “strafing.”  I  wms  late. 
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and  important  things  were  missing.  That  was  as  much  as  I 
gathered,  for,  as  I  stood  by,  I  came  over  deathly  sick.  My 
whole  soul  and  body  cried  aloud  that  it  could  do  no  more — that 
I  had  shot  my  bolt  and  that  I  could  not  go  on.  No  earthly 
reward,  no  seat  in  Parliament,  no  millions,  no  favour  of  fair 
lady  could  have  moved  me  an  inch.  Yet  all  the  time  I  knew 
I  had  to  go.  So  strange  is  the  mind  of  man,  which  will  drive 
the  body  to  meet  death  and  danger  where  it  cannot  drive  it  to 
meet  the  satisfaction  of  ambition  or  love.  No  doubt,  too,  there 
w^as  a  sense  of  shame — to  “go  sick”  in  one’s  first  action  is  to 
lay  oneself  open  to  an  imputation  of  cowardice.  But  most  of 
all,  I  think,  I  was  fortified  by  the  traditions  of  that  other  regi¬ 
ment  to  which  I  belonged,  and  which  I  could  not  disgrace. 
There  I  had  been  taught  by  example  and  an  iron  discipline  that 
an  officer  never  falls  out — he  goes  on  as  long  as  he  can  stand, 
and  wdien  he  can’t  stand  he  falls  down. 

In  the  twenty  minutes  of  my  mortal  agony  and  sickness,  while 
I  was  debating  about  going  on,  I  seemed  to  go  through  a 
crisis,  the  effects  of  which  remain  stamped  for  ever  on  my  moral 
character.  The  battered  old  w^ar  correspondent  in  The  Light 
that  Failed  used,  in  reviewing  his  murky  past,  to  reflect,  “After 
all,  I  rode  with  Van  Bredow’s  Brigade  at  Thionville.”  So,  since 
both  in  peace  and  war,  whenever  the  struggle  has  become  too 
intense  for  the  body,  I  have  thought,  “Nothing  can  ever  be  w’orse 
than  that  night ;  if  you  could  go  on  then  you  can  go  on  now,” 
and  taken  fresh  courage.  It  is  as  though  one  had  emerged  from 
a  bath  of  blood  and  clay  to  find  oneself  resplendent  and 
refreshed. 

So  we  went  up,  I  and  the  sergeant,  and  the  company  sergeant- 
major  bringing  up  the  rear  to  see  that  there  was  no  straggling. 
My  sergeant  was  about  as  bad  as  I  was,  so  I  carried  the  com¬ 
pany  rum  ration  in  a  huge  earthen  jar.  The  cords  cut  my 
hands,  and  some  fool  had  lost  the  cork,  so  that  I  believe  about 
half  the  stuff  went  over  my  legs.  But  I  would  not  dwell  on 
that  mile  struggle  up  the  trench — it  was  one  long  torture ;  the 
only  consolation  was  that  I  had  no  guiding  to  do.  A  single 
incident  alone  amused  and  refreshed  me  at  once.  I  saw  the 
sergeant-major  taking  a  pull  at  his  water-bottle,  and,  being 
thirsty,  said:  “Sergeant-Major,  can  you  spare  me  a  drink  of 
water?”  “I  haven’t  any  w^ater,  sir.”  “But  I  thought  I  saw 
you  taking  a  drink.”  “I  haven’t  any  water,  sir,  but  if  some  rum 

and  water  is  any  good  to  you - ”  It  was.  Poor  fellow ! 

Next  day  he  had  one  of  his  feet  blown  off,  and  sat  till  nightfall 
in  the  trench  chatting  and  cheering  up  the  men.  He  was  a  fine, 
capable,  upstanding  man  of  a  good  class,  and  would  certainly 
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have  got  his  commission  in  time.  Nine  months  afterwards  he 
was  given  his  D.C.M. 

As  we  turned  into  the  last  lap,  a  straight  communication  trench 
alongside  the  main  road,  here  highly  raised  above  the  surround¬ 
ing  ground,  a  halt  was  called  for  five  minutes.  A  ruined  farm 
was  in  our  track,  and  here  was  Battalion  H.Q.  I  leant  up 
against  the  dug-out,  and  seeing  someone  passing  in  the  flicker¬ 
ing  light  recognised  the  Colonel.  I  said,  “Good-night,  sir,” 
and  he  stopped  and  asked  who  it  was.  On  my  telling  him  he 
patted  me  on  the  shoulder,  wished  me  good  luck,  and  hoped  I 
should  come  through  all  right.  I  know  now,  perhaps  rather 
better  than  I  did  then,  what  are  the  anxieties  of  C.O.’s  on  these 
occasions,  but  I  should  not  be  giving  a  faithful  account  if  I  did 
not  record  the  encouragement  I  drew  from  his  kindness.  And 
now  we  were  for  it.  As  we  turned  up  the  communication  trench 
the  enemy  was  firing  rifle  grenades  down  with  diabolical  per¬ 
tinacity.  They  are  worse  than  light  shells,  because  they  detach 
heavy  chunks  as  they  explode,  which  maim  and  mutilate.  I 
have  stood  in  a  group  of  eight  among  which  one  exploded ;  three 
were  killed  with  terrible  wounds,  and  of  the  remainder  I  alone 
escaped  unwounded.  But  by  this  time  I  was  too  exhausted  to 
care  what  man  might  do  to  me.  One  can  attain  through  sheer 
weariness  of  the  flesh  to  the  altitude  of  saints  in  meditation. 
Although  the  grenades  flashed  right  and  left  and  above,  I  had 
ceased  to  care  about  death  or  wounds,  determined  to  push  on 
and  never  to  give  in,  by  one’s  own  natural  sense  of  honour  and 
by  the  iron  discipline  to  which  I  had  been  subjected.  It  was 
not  a  question  of  fighting  Germans,  but  one’s  own  overmaster¬ 
ing  sickness  and  weariness.  At  last  a  halt.  My  Skipper  told 
me  that  this  was  my  line  with  one  platoon  and  that  he  was 
taking  the  other  three  on.  I  was  to  sit  on  the  telephone,  the 
nearest  one  to  the  front,  and  to  rush  up  to  his  support  in  case 
of  a  'counter-attack.  The  second  in  command  of  a  company 
always  takes  the  isolated  command,  and  as  I  had  borne  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day  the  night  before  perhaps  I  had  deserved 
a  slight  respite. 

I  took  over  from  a  very  courteous  officer  of  the  Reds.  He 
showed  me  the  telephone,  the  line  of  trenches,  etc.,  and  particu¬ 
larly  asked  me  to  take  the  papers  and  identification  discs  off  any 
dead  men  of  his  regiment  I  might  bury.  I  gave  the  promise, 
although,  unfortunately,  I  was  not  able  to  redeem  it.  As  soon 
as  I  had  got  my  men  fixed  up  my  weariness  became  overmaster¬ 
ing,  and  I  ran  across  the  Gunner.  He  was  the  observing  officer 
of  his  battery,  and  had  been  there  for  forty-eight  hours  without 
sleep — and  yet  still  a  cheery  soul.  He  pointed  out  that  there 
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was  only  one  officer’s  dug-out,  and  that  twenty  yards  in  front  : 
of  the  trench,  and  that  we  must  share  it  for  one  niglit  only,  as  1 
he  went  back  the  next  day.  I  said  that  I  had  been  thirty-six  i 
hours  witliout  sleep  and  that  nothing  but  the  counter-attack  ! 
would  get  me  out.  His  own  sentiments  being  similar,  we  lav 
down  together  in  the  dug-out  with  a  short  end  of  candle  flicker¬ 
ing  between  us.  After  about  ten  minutes,  just  as  my  head  began 
to  nod,  a  most  horrible  noise  broke  out  in  the  trees  above  the 
main  road.  It  was  as  though  a  giant  was  rending  their  tops  to 
tatters.  I  stiffened  taut  in  all  muscles.  “This  sounds  like  the 
preliminary  to  the  counter-attack,”  I  said,  crawling  to  the  door 
and  looking  out  on  an  infernally  noisy  darkness.  The  Gunner 
groaned,  and  agreed  that  we  had  better  get  back  to  the  telephone. 
“How  does  one  get  back,”  I  queried,  “crawl  round,  I  suppose?” 
“Well,”  said  that  cheery  gentleman,  “I  generally  walk  across, 
and  I  haven’t  been  hit  so  far.”  “Thanks,”  said  I,  “I’ll  crawl," 
and  I  did.  It  was  a  false  alarm  and  the  rest  of  the  night  passed  ' 
in  quiet.  i 

I  suppose  we  were  being  shelled — I  didn’t  notice.  Nothing  ^ 
short  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  or  the  counter-attack  would  have 
restored  me  to  consciousness. 

In  the  morning  I  wxnt  up  to  the  front  line' to  make  certain 
of  the  position  of  the  two  companies  I  had  to  supply  wuth  food, 
drink,  ammunition,  and  new's.  After  about  fifty  yards  along  the 
main  communication  trench  I  turned  to  my  left  into  the  cap¬ 
tured  trenches.  They  were  indeed  an  amazing  tribute  to  the 
industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  Germans,  and  to  the  efficacy  of 
our  artillery  fire.  They  had  been,  when  lost,  a  very  ordinary  i 
sort  of  trench,  and  had  been  turned  by  the  enemy  during  their 
week  of  occupation  into  a  regular  rabbit-warren.  Then  came 
our  gunners  and  blotted  the  new  conception  nearly  level  with 
the  earth.  In  few  places  were  they  more  than  waist-high;  one 
lost  one’s  w^ay  perpetually,  and  a  peppering  of  light  shells  dis¬ 
couraged  standing  up  and  peering  about  too  much.  Finally, 
getting  bewildered,  I  came  across  a  gap  where  the  trench  had 
vanished  utterly.  Across  the  gap  I  saw  two  men,  one  appar¬ 
ently  asleep  and  the  other  crouching  right  down  lighting  a 
cigarette.  Getting  no  answer  to  my  shouts  in  the  general 
uproar,  I  threw  a  pebble  across  to  attract  their  attention.  Then 
I  saw  that  they  had  both  been  dead  for  a  considerable  time. 

When  I  reached  my  owm  first  line  I  found  the  trench  so  choked 
with  men,  some  of  them  wmmded,  that  a  passage  was  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  Nor,  having  located  their  posi¬ 
tion,  did  I  consider  it  necessary  to  proceed  farther.  I  therefore 
turned  to  the  right  to  make  sure  of  the  situation  of  the  right- 
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band  company.  In  doing  this  I  was  partly  actuated  by  motives 
of  curiosity,  as  the  company  was  holding  a  mine-crater — a  thing 
I  had  never  seen  before.  Doubling  over  the  ridge  for  about 
thirty  yards  (the  communication  trench  w'as  practically  gone),  I 
reached  my  objective.  It  was  an  appalling  sight  to  see  for  the 
first  time.  In  the  bright  sunlight,  a  cup  of  newly  turned  earth, 
perhaps  fifty  yards  in  diameter,  w’as  full  of  rows  upon  rows  of 
German  dead.  How’  they  came  there  or  who  so  arranged  them 
remains  a  mystery,  but  there  must  have  been  at  least  300  of 
,  them.'  In  the  middle  were  some  of  our  own  wounded  of  several 
units,  for  the  two  attacking  brigades  had,  at  this  their  point  of 
junction,  become  somewhat  mixed  up.  One  man  of  my  regi¬ 
ment  was  sitting  down  eating  his  breakfast  off  a  German  corpse. 
This  was  enough  for  me  and  I  retired  hastily  on  my  owm  line. 

Les  jours  se  passent  et  se  ressemblcnt — three  days  of  constant 
,  shelling  and  staff  work.  The  perpetual  buzz  of  the  telephone, 
the  writing  and  forwarding  of  messages,  and  the  swift  passage 
'  of  the  whizbangs,  which,  fired  at  a  range  of  about  1,000  yards, 
came  with  the  trajectory  and  velocity  of  a  rifle  bullet,  formed 
the  staple  diet  of  experience.  These  shells  are  past  before  they 
are  heard,  and  anyone  who  is  in  the  way  will  be  dead  before 
he  knows  it.  They  are  fired  steadily  at  the  main  communica¬ 
tion  trench,  passing  over  our  lieads  regularly  about  every  three 
minutes,  but  not  often  stopping  with  us.  One  night  T  remember 
some  Eoyal  Engineers  blocking  my  end  of  the  tre  ach  and 
refusing  me  passage  with  a  murmured  invocation  to  get  out  and 
I  walk  outside.  This  I  flatly  refused  to  do,  or  I  should  not  be 
writing  these  lines,  for  the  expected  messenger  arrived  punctu¬ 
ally  to  the  minute,  and  in  the  space  which  my  body  would  have 
;  occupied.  A  short  oration  to  the  Eoyal  Engineers  followed,  in 
no  way  unworthy  of  the  Albert  Hall.  But  to  describe  those  days 
and  nights  seems  futile.  To  those  who  have  been  through  it  it 
will  be  crambe  repetitum ;  the  others  will  hardly  grasp  it.  One 
can  see  it  perhaps  best  in  a  series  of  pictures  as  the  sickness 
caused  by  gun-fire  passes  off  and  one  resumes  one’s  normal  health. 

At  night  the  Menin  Road  stands  upon  its  great  causeway 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  above  one,  running  towards  the  enemy  and 
flanked  by  hills.  Down  it  come  night  after  night,  silhouetted 
against  the  sky,  the  parties  carrying  the  wounded.  The  light 
shells  flash  continually  above  and  round  them,  and  one  holds 
one’s  breath  as  each  little  group  in  the  procession  goes  by.  Yet 
they  pass  in  safety  every  time,  as  if  the  buckler  of  the  Lord  is 

(1)  Mr.  John  IRichan  in  his  history  of  the  war  says  that  the  miniber  was 
200.  I  do  not  altogether  agree  with  him  in  his  de.sciiption  of  the  action,  but 
my  knowledge  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  I  was  only  the  historian  of  my  own 
battalion. 
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there  to  protect  the  messengers  of  mercy.  Volunteers  from  the 
reserve  company  have  had  to  be  called  for  for  this  job,  as  the 
stretcher-bearers  are  quite  insufficient.  Officers  are  not  allowed 
to  offer  their  services,  but  the  short  and  sturdy  lieutenant  of  my 
old  regiment  is  up  and  down  all  night,  explaining  that  his  figure 
enables  him  to  carry  the  heavy  men  most  effectively,  I  feel  a 
reflected  glory  in  his  performance,  in  spite  of  Lord  Kitchener’s 
disbelief  in  the  regimental  system.  After  all,  my  gratitude  is 
to  the  Browns,  but  my  allegiance  is  to  my  old  regiment. 

The  next  picture  is  not  so  pleasant.  The  position  of  the  left 
is  very  uncertain,  and  it  is  necessary  to  walk  down  the  empty 
end  of  the  trench  to  see  where  the  next  regiment  is.  As  a 
platoon  commander,  one  is  naturally  ignorant  even  of  their 
name.  Half-way  down  the  trench  from  which  our  storming 
parties  issued  I  turn  a  corner  and  pull  up  short.  Protruding 
from  the  ground,  from  the  waist  upwards,  is  a  naked  corpse. 
The  blue  veins  stand  out  on  the  white  flesh,  and  this  combina¬ 
tion  of  death  and  nakedness  produces  the  climax  of  indecency. 
The  body  seems  to  cry  aloud  for  justice  to  its  Alaker.  In 
these  circumstances  the  outside  of  a  trench  is  preferable  to  the 
inside,  and  I  prefer  a  risky  scramble  to  stepping  across  such  I 
poor  remains  of  humanity.  When  the  corpse  is  buried  another 
one  is  discovered  beneath  it ;  in  fact,  we  never  got  that  corner 
really  right.  But  how  wonderful  the  men  are  in  the  face  of  all 
this  disgusting  work  of  burial !  They  have,  of  course,  to  be 
driven  a  bit,  but  they  do  it  all  without  a  murmur. 

As  the  stretcher-bearers  come  down  the  roadway  by  night,  the 
ration  parties  climb  up  the  communication  trenches  and  stop  at 
the  corner  for  guides.  On  one  particular  day  too  much  water 
for  my  own  company  had  arrived,  but  I  sent  the  whole  lot  up 
by  my  own  men,  from  an  experienced  distrust  of  the  carrying 
of  the  Greens  at  night.  Whatever  happened,  my  company  in  the 
firing-line  was  not  going  short  of  water. 

All  this  time  our  front  line  was  being  heavily  shelled  by 
enfilade  fire  from  the  south  and  the  right,  probably  from  guns 
about  Hill  60.  So  accurate  was  the  fire  that  thirty  yards  behind 
the  trench  the  shell-craters  made  by  the  heavies  absolutely  over¬ 
lapped  each  other,  but  by  the  blessing  of  Providence  only  one 
shell  struck  the  trench  itself.  Its  head  is  preserved  by  the 
'Skipper — a  huge,  foliated  bronze  cone  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
mandarin’s  hat.  The  minnenwerfers  were  worse,  though  the 
French  artillery  on  the  right  were  searching  for  them  continu¬ 
ally.  The  crash  of  a  trench-mortar  bomb  is  so  great  that  to  the 
uninitiated  it  sounds  like  a  land  mine.  But  most  persistent  were 
the  bombing  attacks  every  evening.  The  main  German  com- 
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munication  train  ran  straight  into  the  captured  line  where  we 
held  it.  The  moment  after  the  storm  a  rough  barricade  was 
erected  about  forty  or  fifty  yards  down  it,  and  held  subsequently 
by  our  bombers.  This  would  have  protected  our  troops  in  the 
ordinary  way  but  for  ah  unfortunate  fact  not  ascertainable  in 
the  confusion  of  the  first  rush.  An  arrow-head  trench  ran  out 
to  our  left  on  the  German  side  of  the  barricade,  and,  curling 
inwards,  enabled  its  holders  to  bomb  its  defendeirs  at  close 
range. 

If,  then,  you  held  the  trench  weakly  you  could  be  stormed  up 
it;  if  you  held  it  strongly,  you  would  incur  heavy  casualties  from 
the  enemy’s  vantage-ground.  In  fact,  we  had  half  our  bombers 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  course  of  two  nights.  Some  Germans 
actually  climbed  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  parapet,  and  were 
found  dead  in  the  morning,  killed  by  the  casual  fire  of  the 
infantry,  which  had  no  idea  of  their  presence. 

On  the  last  night  I  received  an  urgent  message  from  the 
Skipper  to  say  that  the  front  line  was  running  short  of  bombs, 
and  that  I  was  to  send  to  Battalion  H.Q.  and  the  Reserve  Com¬ 
pany  for  a  new  supply.  The  noise  of  the  persistent  bombing 
attack  could  be  well  heard ;  to  get  bombs  up  from  the  rear  w’ould 
take  at  least  an  hour.  I  realised  in  a  flash  that  no  man  recog¬ 
nises  that  he  is  short  of  an  article  until  he  has  practically  none 
left,  just  as  servants  never  report  a  deficiency  of  sugar  until 
three  grains  are  left  in  the  bag  and  it  is  Sunday.  Each  platoon 
has  about  seventy  bombs,  which  are  the  arcana  imperii,  not  to 
be  parted  from  on  any  account.  None  the  less,  I  determined  to 
rush  my  supply  at  once  to  the  front  line,  and  to  send  back  to 
H.Q.  for  stock  to  replace  them.  Gathering  together  all  the 
bombers  I  had,  trained  and  untrained,  to  the  number  of  ten, 
and  cursing  considerably  to  forward  their  speed,  I  reached  the 
front  trench  in  ten  minutes.  When  w'e  arrived  there  w’ere  four 
bombs  left  to  the  defending  party.  A  serious  disaster  w'as  only 
just  averted. 

The  bombers  were  badly  shaken.  But  one  intrepid  second- 
lieutenant,  nineteen  years  of  age,  just  joined  up,  remained,  with 
about  three  privates,  at  the  barricade,  streaming  with  blood  and 
hurling  his  last  remaining  bombs  at  the  enemy.^  When  the 
reinforcements  arrived  he  was  got  back  with  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty,  by  a  subterfuge  on  the  part  of  the  Skipper,  who  pretended- 
to  him  that  the  attack  was  now  over,  although  the  shattering 
reports  contradicted  this  optimistic  assurance.  The  Skipper  was 
strolling  down  to  the  barricade  with  the  inevitable  comforter 
round  Ins  neck  and  with  his  revolver  left  behind  in  his  dug-out, 

(1)  This  gallant  youth,  though  strongly  recommended,  got  no  recognition. 
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thus  carrying  comfort  to  the  minds  of  those  who,  like  myself 
were  feeling  distracted.  The  Regular  company  commander  is  a 
fearful  and  wonderful  product,  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  monks 
of  a  contemplative  order.  I  believe  that  at  the  day  of  judgment 
he  would  be  found  counselling  his  neighbours  “not  to  get  the 
wind  up.” 

After  a  consultation  it  became  obvious  that  there  was  no  help  ^ 

except  in  a  counter-attack  past  the  barriers  and  down  the  ^ 

German  communication  trench,  which  would  put  us  in  rear  of 
the  entrance  into  the  arrow-head.  Fortunately,  for  myself  and 
others,  before  this  somewhat  desperate  expedient  had  to  be 
resorted  to  by  troops  who  had  been  four  days  and  nights  in  action, 
we  were  relieved  by  a  very  cheery  Irish  regiment  from  the 
reserve  brigade.  The  position  was  explained  to  them,  and  they 
undertook  the  assault  with  enthusiasm.  As  we  stood  by  the 
corner  watching  the  procession  down  the  German  trench  go  by, 
someone  said,  “You’re  very  strong  for  a  bombing  party.” 
“Shure,”  said  a  cheerful  voice  from  the  ranks,  “w^e’re  all  going." 
and  to  the  best  of  my  belief  they  did.  Anyhow,  they  turned  the 
Germans  out,  and  rebuilt  the  barricade  fifty  yards  farther  down 
and  past  the  arrow-head.  - 

There  is  no  thankfulness  like  that  of  a  relief  after  four  days 
of  strenuous  action.  Weary  as  w^e  all  were,  we  turned  our  faces 
for  home  with  a  sense  of  duty  accomplished.  After  all,  the 
division  had  taken  and  held  the  line.  If  the  regiment  had  per¬ 
formed  no  act  of  conspicuous  heroism,  it  had  carried  out  faith¬ 
fully  and  well  every  task  set  upon  it.  Its  famous  attribute  of 
“Steadiness”  had  once  more  been  earned.  I  got  my  platoon 
smartly  away  and  struggled  down  the  communication  trench, 
past  the  old  location,  and  finally  on  to  the  Menin  Road,  where 
we  left  our  picks  and  shovels. 

The  uncertain  light  of  the  dawn  was  already  upon  us  as  we 
pushed  in  through  the  Menin  Gate  to  find  ourselves  under  tho:^e 
mediaeval  ramparts  which  shelter  the  wreckage  of  Ypres.  I 
remember  stealing  a  lamp  from  the  cross-roads  to  illuminate  the 
studio  which  was  the  resting-place  of  the  three  company  officers 
remaining,  and  also  the  blessing  of  a  couple  of  bottles  of  my  own 
port  which  the  providence  of  a  mess  servant  had  sent  up  from 
billets.  Then  we  threw  ourselves  down  on  mattresses  on  the 
floor  and  slept  the  sleep  of  those  who  have  come  out  of  great 
tribulation  and  are  conscious,  in  the  wearied  manner  of  an 
extreme  exhaustion,  that  they  have  done  their  duty  and  that 
death  has  passed  them  by. 

MaluucI':  Woons. 
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For  several  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  war  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  liaci  been  slowly  declining.  Rut 
prior  to  August,  1914,  the  dowmward  movement  had  been  so 
gradual  that  it  caused  little  or  no  hardship,  although  it  certainly 
gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  With  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  a  rapid  diminution  of  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
was  expected.  For  a  time,  however,  the  decline  was  slower 
than  was  anticipated,  and  it  was  only  after  several  wrecks  of 
war  that  the  downw'ard  movement  gathered  great  strength. 
Then  old  standards  of  value  disappeared  and  the  financial 
system  had  to  be  reconstructed  on  a  new  basis.  ^Manufactures 
—apart  from  war  material — diminished  in  quantity  but  increased 
in  relative  cost ;  exports  declined  and  imports  had  to  he  paid 
for  at  enhanced  rates.  Not  unnaturally,  these  facts  were 
included  in  the  large  group  of  happenings  entirely  attributable 
to  the  war.  We  have  become  accustomed  to  regard  them  as 
necessary  evils  and  to  derive  what  comfort  w’e  can  from  the 
assurances  constantly  given  to  us  that  our  enemies  are  suffering 
far  more  in  this  direction  than  we  are  ourselves.  We  are  apt, 
however,  to  overlook  the  fact  that,  although  prices  may  be 
actually  higher  in  Germany  than  they  are  in  England,  the  high 
prices  wdiich  we  pay  go,  in  many  instances,  to  neutral  nations, 
whereas  those  paid  in  Germany — wdiich  is  almost  entirely  cut 
off  from  foreign  trade — merely  enrich  one  set  of  Germans  at  the 
expense  of  another.  The  wealth  of  both  nations,  so  far  as  it  is 
devoted  to  war  purposes,  is  being  destroyed  ;  but  a  great  quantity 
of  our  w'ealth  is  also  being  used  to  pay  for  the  enormous  and 
increasing  excess  of  our  imports  over  exports.  On  the  other 
hand,  Germany’s  capacity  to  support  herself  without  extraneous 
assistance  has  been  developed  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
almost  perfected  under  the  spur  of  necessity  applied  by  the 
blockade  of  the  British  Navy.  She  is  destroying  her  w'ealth  on 
war  material  as  fast  as  she  can,  but  she  is  certainly  not  also 
exporting  it  freely.  We,  for  our  part,  are  burning  the  candle 
at  both  ends.  We  are  destroying  our  wealth  as  fast  as  we 
create  it,  and  w'e  are  also  getting  rid  of  our  reserves  in  the  shape 
of  our  investments  abroad. 

The  great  excess  of  imports  over  exports  is  intimately  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  question  of  prices,  as,  quite  obviously,  the  more 
prices  rise  the  greater  will  be  the  disparity  between  the  values 
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of  the  increased  mass  of  imports  and  the  decreased  quantity  of 
exports ;  and,  also,  as  the  preponderance  of  imports  over  exports 
increases,  so  the  rate  of  exchange  will  tend  to  move  against  the 
United  Kingdom.  An  illustration  of  the  seriousness  of  this  was 
afforded  by  the  fact  that,  at  one  time,  the  New'  York  Exchange 
was  so  much  against  us  that  for  every  £100  which  English 
merchants  ow'ed  in  America  they  had  to  remit  100  guineas  in 
settlement.  Fortunately,  steps  were  taken  to  raise  a  loan  in  the 
United  States,  and  later  to  mobilise  American  securities.  These 
palliative  measures  are,  however,  nothing  more  than  organised 
arrangements  for  contracting,  under  the  least  onerous  conditions, 
an  indebtedness  abroad  and  for  selling  foreign  securities  in  the 
best  market. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  war  has  created 
circumstances  which  render  increased  prices  inevitable :  the 
withdrawal  of  huge  numbers  of  men  from  productive  labour, 
feverish  demand  for  war  stores,  difficulties  of  transport  by  sea 
and  land,  and  numerous  other  circumstances,  have  an  irresistible 
impulse  in  that  diection.  The  knowledge  that  these  powerful 
forces  are  actively  at  work  is  apt  to  lead  us  to  ascribe  to  them 
the  whole  responsibility  for  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  our  monetary  conditions.  Even  in  the  most  peaceful  times, 
however,  greatly  increased  prices  may  result  from  large  additions 
to  the  currency  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  from  a 
relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  credit.  Our  commercial  history 
furnishes  many  instances  of  sudden  expansion  of  credit  causing 
rapid  increase  of  prices ;  but  the  capacity  of  credit  to  expand  is 
never  illimitable,  and  its  limitation  necessarily  fixes  a  point  beyond 
which  prices  cannot  rise  as  the  direct  result  of  credit  expansion. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  w'e  postulate  a  sufficiently  vast  addition 
to  the  currency,  the  extent  to  which  prices  may  rise  becomes 
practically  illimitable.  Apparently,  therefore,  a  set  of  circum¬ 
stances  may  exist,  without  the  intervention  of  war,  wffiich  are 
capable  of  forcing  up  prices  to  as  high,  or  even  a  higher,  level 
than  they  have  now  actually  reached.  No  doubt  the  rise  in 
prices  from  which  we  are  suffering  is  due  mainly  to  causes 
inseparable  from  war  on  a  colossal  scale — it  may  even  be  due 
entirely  to  such  causes — but  the  possibility  is  by  no  means  pre¬ 
cluded  that  a  part,  even  a  large  part,  of  it  may  be  due  to 
circumstances  w'hich  it  is  within  our  power  to  alter,  and  which, 
moreover,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  commercial  com¬ 
bines  or  the  extortions  of  traders  who  endeavour  to  make  the 
trials  of  their  country  a  means  of  enriching  themselves. 

In  an  article  published  in  a  former  number  of  this  Eeview' 

(1)  “The  Decrea.'sing  Value  of  Money.”  Fortnioiitly  Review,  July,  1913. 
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I  I  endeavoured  to  trace  the  connection  between  prices  and  the 
amount  of  gold  coin  in  circulation.  From  a  comparison  of 
mining  returns  with  index  prices  it  appeared  that  large  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  output  of  gold  were  nearly  always  followed  by 
I  higher  commodity  prices ;  that  when  they  were  not  so  followed 
the  circumstance  was  due  to  the  operation  of  important  currency 
:  changes — such  as  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  by  a  first- 

■  class  commercial  nation — which  necessitated  the  immediate  use 
of  very  large  quantities  of  the  more  precious  metal.  It  further 
appeared  that  when  the  amount  of  gold  suddenly  required  for 
new  currency  was  very  large,  commodity  prices  tended  to  fall. 
These  phenomena  inevitably  pointed  ,to  the  conclusion  that 
prices  are  largely  influenced  by  the  amount  of  gold  in  circula- 

;  tion.  All  the  evidence  went  to  show  that  if  that  amount 

■  increased  at  a  faster  rate  than  commerce,  prices  rose,  and  if, 
either  as  a  result  of  diminished  output  from  the  mines  or  of 
extended  use  {e.g.,  in  substitution  for  silver),  it  did  not  increase 
so  rapidly  as  commerce,  then  the  converse  held  and  prices  fell. 

Paper  money  may  be  introduced  into  the  currency  of  a  nation 
which  has  a  gold  standard  either  as  a  substitute  in  circulation 
of  an  equivalent  amount  of  gold  or  as  a  real  addition  to  the 
currency.  In  the  former  case  there  is  no  effect  on  prices ;  but 

■  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  notes  which  are  not  covered  by  the 
detention  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  specie  augment  the 
currency  to  the  extent  of  their  face  value,  and  have  the  same 

'  effect  on  prices  as  an  increase  of  coin.  Until  1914,  when  the 
new  Treasury  notes  were  first  issued,  the  currency  of  this 
country  was  almost  entirely  based  on  gold.  An  exception  was 
>  provided  under  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  which  authorised  the  issue, 
without  reserve,  of  bank  notes  of  an  exactly  determined  value. 
As  all  other  bank  notes  were — as  they  still  are — covered  by  the 
detention  by  the  issuing  banks  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  gold, 
they  simply  took  the  place  in  circulation  of  the  specie  which  their 
face  value  represented.  Treasury  notes  are  of  a  totally  different 
character.  It  is  true  that  the  Government  has  set  aside  a  sum 
of  gold  to  provide  for  their  redemption,  but  the  amount  so  set 
aside  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  total  note  issue.  The 
part  of  the  note  issue  which  is  in  excess  of  the  gold  ear-marked 
for  redemption  purposes  is  practically  inconvertible  paper  money ; 
it  swells  the  currency,  and,  so  far  as  internal  trade  is  concerned, 
ranks  pari  passu  with  gold  coin.  In  fact,  it  becomes  currency 
in  a  very  real  sense,  and  has  effects  which  are  not  produced  by 
bank  notes  or  Treasury  notes  issued  against,  and  merely  taking 
the  place  in  circulation  of,  equivalent  amounts  of  gold. 

Commodity  prices  in  every  country  of  the  world  are  affected 
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by  the  amount  of  the  currency.  In  the  Jays  of  what  are  known 
as  the  “Older  Economists,”  it  was  accepted  as  one  of  the  postu¬ 
lates  of  ])olitical  economy  that  an  increase  of  money  would  lead 
to  a  reduction  of  its  value.  This  was  considered  to  be  so  self- 
evident  a  truth  that  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  offer  proof 
of  it.  The  only  practical  application  of  the  postulate  was  to 
resist  tendencies,  as  they  arose  from  tiitie  to  time,  to  issue  incon¬ 
vertible  notes ;  and  on  several  occasions  it  rendered  yeoman 
service  by  ]>reventing  the  degradation  of  tlie  (.  urreiu  v.  It  is 
perhaps  a  little  unfortunate  that  the  older  economists  adopted 
as  a  postulate,  instead  of  proving  by  deductive  argument,  as  shcv 
could  easily  have  done,  the  theory  that  an  increase  of  monev 
leads  to  a  decrease  of  its  value.  But  even  if  they  had  advanced 
a  scientific  proof,  based  as  it  must  have  been  on  conditions  as 
they  existed  a  century  ago,  it  is  questionable  if  the  proof  would 
still  have  been  accepted  in  view  of  the  fact  that  credit  is  now 
asserted  to  be  a  far  more  potent  element  of  the  currency  than 
gold  itself. 

The  statement  that  credit  has  become  the  dominant  factor 
of  the  currency,  and,  consequently,  takes  precedence  over  gold 
as  a  determinant  of  price,  is  an  outcome  of  the  growth  of  the  1 
banking  system.  It  is  so  very  plausible  and  based  on  facts  so 
apparently  incontestable  that  it  has  been  accepted  almost  with¬ 
out  question  ;  nearly  every  writer  on  economics  from  the  time  of 
Jevons  has  been  influenced  by  it.  Prices  are  fixed  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  But  the  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase  is  practically  illimitable.  Clearly,  therefore,  the  only 
demand  w’hich  enters  into  the  question  of  price  is  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  supported  by  capacity  and  willingness  to  pay  for 
purchases  either  by  means  of  cash  or  credit.  That  is  to  say, 
demand,  in  order  to  be  operative  as  a  determinant  of  price,  must 
be  effective.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  there  should 
•always  be  an  inexhaustible  demand  of  which,  owing  to  its 
ineffectiveness,  no  cognisance  is  taken  in  the  markets,  but  more 
of  which  acquires  effectiveness  with  every  increase  of  the  pur¬ 
chasing  capacity  of  the  community.  It  is  obvious,  loo,  that  if 
effective  demand  grows  faster  than  supply  prices  rise.  The 
banking  system  and  the  conditions  under  wdiich  business  is  con¬ 
ducted  tend  to  place  the  control  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  who  can  use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  There  is,  accord¬ 
ingly,  always  a  tendency  to  stretch  spending  capacity  to  its 
utmost  limits.  The  determinants  of  price  are,  therefore,  on  the 
one  hand  the  supply  of  marketable  goods,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  currency  so  extended  as  to  include  all  forms  of  credit.  One 
has  onlv  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  circulatinfr  medium  of  any 
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itreat  commercial  country  consists  to  a  far  greater  extent  of 
instruments  of  credit  than  of  hard  cash  to  realise  the  grounds 
for  the  statement  that  credit  is  a  more  powerful  determinant 
of  price  than  gold.  That  statement  certainly  contains  the  germs 
:  of  truth,  because  credit  is  immediately  responsive  to  political 
i  commercial  influence  and  is  capable  of  considerable 
]  expansion  and  contraction ;  but — the  point  is  of  the  utmost 
'  importance — the  limits  of  its  expansion  and  contraction  are  fixed 
by  the  volume  of  the  metallic  currency  or  of  the  metallic  and 
note  currency  combined  when  notes  are  issued  without  an 
equivalent  covering  of  gold.  The  quantity  of  coin  or  of  coin 
plus  inconvertible  notes  in  circulation  not  only  itself  acts  directly 
on  prices,  but  it  also  acts  indirectly  as  the  force  controlling 
;  credit.  Consequently,  it  is  the  prime  regulator  of  the  volume 
*  of  the  whole  circulating  medium,  and  therefore  a  principal 
i  determinant  of  price. 

I  In  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion  it  is  necessary  to 
s  show  that  credit  is  merely  a  transfer  of  the  control  of  money 
from  one  person  to  another,  and  is,  therefore,  simply  a 
mechanism  for  increasing  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
1  money  may  be  circulated.  It  is  also  necessary  to  show  that, 

=  even  though  the  volume  of  credit  may  not  vary  directly  wdth 
I  that  of  the  currency,  the  limits  within  w^hich  credit  may  contract 
j  or  expand  do,  in  fact,  vary  directly  with  the  quantity  of  coin 
and  inconvertible  paper  money  in  use.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
these  two  conditions  must  universally  and  inevitably  exist  under 
modern  business  conditions,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  iwices 
depend  to  an  enormous  extent  on  the  volume  of  the  currency. 

All  the  different  agents  for  extending  the  currency  brought 
into  being  by  the  exigencies  of  trade  imply  the  existence  of  a 
corresponding  stock  of  money.  For  example,  a  person  who 
draws  a  cheque  has,  presumably,  lodged  with  his  bank  cash 
of  the  value  represented  by  the  cheque.  All  that  the  cheque 
does  is  to  transfer  that  cash  to  another  person ;  its  function  is 
simply  to  save  the  mechanical  labour  of  conveying  gold  or  notes 
from  one  person  to  another.  A  man  who  accepts  a  bill  of 
exchange  merely  participates  in  an  operation  by  means  of  which 
someone  who  possesses  money  lends  it  to  another  who  has  for 
the  time  being  greater  need  of  it.  Credit  purchases  are  on  a 
similar  basis.  Although  no  written  document  passes,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  virtually  gives  a  bill  payable  at  some  agreed  upon  or 
tacitly  understood  date.  The  vendor  either  discounts  the  bill 
himself  by  drawing  on  his  own  stock  of  gold  or  notes,  or  dis¬ 
counts  it  at  a  bank  by  raising  a  loan  on  his  book  debts ;  in  either 
case  the  result  is  merely  to  transfer  the  immediate  control  of 
money  from  one  person  to  another.  In  none  of  these  instances 
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is  there  any  real  addition  to  the  circulating  medium.  The  whole 
effect  of  the  various  bill-broking,  discounting,  and  credit  opera, 
tions  is  simply  to  facilitate  transfer  from  one  control  to  another 
No  one  can  give  legitimate  credit  for  any  specified  amount  unless 
he  himself  has  control  of  an  equivalent  sum  of  money.  The 
right  to  the  temporary  use  of  someone  else’s  money  is  a  pur. 
chasable  commodity  of  which  the  value  is  regulated  by  supply 
and  demand ;  and  general  credit  is  good  or  bad  according  as  the 
possessors  of  money  are  willing  or  unwilling  to  allow  it  to  be 
used  by  other  people ;  that  is,  according  as  the  supply  of  loan- 
able  cash  exceeds  or  falls  below  the  demand  for  it.  The  effect 
of  credit  on  the  currency  is  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  circula¬ 
tion.  But  as  a  sovereign  which  changes  hands  twdce  in  a  given 
time  does  precisely  the  same  amount  of  work  as  two  sovereigns 
which  change  hands  once  during  the  same  period,  the  rapi^ty 
of  circulation  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance.  'J’he  assertion 
that  price's  are  very  largely  determined  by  the  amount  of  the 
currency  can,  therefore,  only  be  correct  if  it  be  true  that  the 
limits  wdthin  which  credit  may  expand  or  contract  vary  directly 
with  the  quantity  of  coin  and  inconvertible  notes  in  use. 

Banks  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  erection  of  that  “vast 
fabnc  of  credit  on  a  slender  foundation  of  cash  ”  of  which  so 
much  has  been  written.  In  order  to  illustrate  how  they  create 
credit,  let  us  suppose  that  X  represents  a  bank  and  A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  E  s^me  of  its  customers,  and  that  the  transactions  indicated 
in  the  cuart  shown  below  take  place.  The  transactions  m 
typical  of  those  ordinarily  conducted  by  bankers  : — 


A  (deposits  B  (gives  C  a  C  (pays  £800 

\  £1,0()0  / '  cheque  on  ,  into  his 


X  (honours  X  (pays  B’s  X 

B’s  over-  cheque 

draft  for  for 


£800). 


£800). 


D  (pays  £640  E 
into  his 
/  \  a'c  with 

'  X,.  / 

\  ! 

\  / 

(discounts  X  (discounts 
for  1)  a  for  E  » 

bill  for  hill  for 

£040).  £512). 


( 

ing 

of 

cot 

the 

fee 

ph 

shi 

th( 

rat 

rat 

ob 

act 

of 

be 

wl 

au 

tb' 

ca 

tb 

rei 

tb 

hii 

sa 

is 

tb 
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th 

ba 
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ca 
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In  the  balance-sheet  of  the  bank  these  several  items  appear 
under  the  following  headings,  profit  made  by  the  bank  being 
omitted  :  — 


Liabilities. 


Current  account  balances 

.  £1,440 

Cash  in  hand  and  at  Ba 

nk  of 

Deposits  -  .  .  . 

.  1,000 

England 

Bills  discounted 

.  £488 

,  .  1,152 

Loans  and  Advances 

800 

Total  . 

.  £2,440 

Total  . 

.  £2,440 

Assets. 
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On  tlie  basis  of  a  deposit  of  £1,000  the  bank  vould,  accord¬ 
ingly,  have  given  credit  to  its  customers  to  the  amount  of 

i  £1  952,  and  would  also  have  retained  cash  (£488)  to  the  extent 

of  20  per  cent,  of  its  liabilities  (£2,440).  Interest  w’ould,  of 

'  course,  be  chargeable  on  £1,952,  but  none  would  be  earned  by 

1  the  £488  lying  idle  in  the  coffers  of  the  bank.  Now  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  obvious  that  banks  are  not  run  in  the  interests  of 
philanthropy.  The  object  of  their  existence  is  to  earn  for  their 
I  shareholders  all  the  profits  they  can.  In  the  illustration  given, 

.  the  bank  would  only  have  to  pay  interest,  at  a  relatively  low 
I  rate,  on  £1,000,  and  would  receive  interest,  at  a  relatively  high 
I  rate,  on  £1,952.  A  considerable  profit  would  be  earned ;  but, 

I  obviously,  the  gain  w'ould  be  still  greater  if  the  number  of  trans- 
I  actions  were  so  increased  that  in  the  end  no  cash  at  all  instead 
I  of  £488  remained  on  hand.  The  extra  profit  would,  how'ever, 
be  made  at  the  expense  of  depriving  the  bank  of  a  reserve  with 
which  to  meet  calls  made  upon  it  by  its  creditors.  Tne  f^onstant 
aim  of  bankers  is,  therefore,  to  lend  out  as  large  a  portion  of 
their  funds  as  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  sufficient 
cash  to  enable  all  sudden  demands  to  be  met.  Consequently, 
they  pay  particular  attention  to  the  percentage  of  their  cash 
reserves  to  their  liabilities.  There  is  a  low'  level  belo^  which 
they  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  security,  allow  it  to  fall,  and  a 
high  level  beyond  w'hich  they  cannot  allow  it  to  rise  and  at  the 
I  same  time  hope  to  earn  dividends  for  their  shareholdep-  Trade 
1  is  in  a  constant  state  of  fluctuation.  Its  variations  require  that 
i  there  should  be  a  considerable  element  of  elasticity  in  the 
,  currency,  and  this  elasticity  is  supplied  by  the  capacity  of  credit 
to  expand  until  the  cash  reserves  of  bankers  show'  signs  of  fall¬ 
ing  below  the  safety  limit  or  to  contract  until  those  reserves 
begin  to  exceed  the  profit  limit. 

The  great  bulk  of  a  nation’s  money,  with  the  exception  of 
that  required  for  immediate  personal  needs,  finds  its  way  to  the 
banks,  and  any  addition  to  or  diminution  of  the  supply  immedi- 
stely  makes  itself  felt  by  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  banks’ 
„[  cash  reserves.  Every  alteration  of  the  quantity  of  gold  or 
inconvertible  notes  placed  in  circulation  affects  those  reserves, 
and,  therefore,  moves  up  or  dow'n  the  limits  w'ithin  which  credit 
ca,n  be  created.  In  the  hypothetical  instance  of  banking  trans¬ 
actions  given  above  it  w'as  show'n  how,  on  the  basis  of  a  deposit 
of  £1,000,  a  bank  could  give  credit  to  its  customers  for  £1,952 
and  retain  £488  (i.e.,  20  per  cent,  of  its  liabilities)  in  cash.  But 
^  the  result  of  an  increase  of  2^  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  the 
^  currency  would  be  that  for  each  £1,000  formerly  deposited  with 
Z  banks  £1,025  would  be  deposited  in  future.  There  would  be  no 
w 
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greater  need  than  before  for  banks  to  retain  in  cash  more  than 
20  per  cent,  of  their  liabilities,  and  the  desire  to  earn  the  maxi- 
mum  profits  consistent  with  safety  would  urge  them  so  to  con¬ 
duct  their  business  that  no  more  than  that  percentage  would  be 
retained.  An  increase  of  2;^-  per  cent,  in  the  amount  deposited 
would,  therefore,  automatically  result  in  an  increase  of  2|  per 
cent.,  not  only  in  the  amount  of  cash  held  in  reserve,  but  also 
in  the  amount  of  credit  given  to  customers.  So  that,  instead 
of  lending  out  d61,952  only,  a  bank  would  be  willing  to  advance 
that  amount  increased  by  2-^-  i^er  cent. — i.e.,  £‘2,002.  From  this 
it  follows  that  any  addition  to  the  currency  augments  propor¬ 
tionately  the  power  to  create  credit.  And  whenever  they  have 
the  power  by  virtue  of  greater  cash  reserves  to  extend  their 
operations,  not  only  are  banks  willing  and  anxious  to  create 
additional  credit  to  the  full  limit  of  their  enhanced  capacity,  but 
they  are  compelled  to  do  so  by  stress  of  competition  among 
themselves.  Any  definite  percentage  increase  of  the  amount  of 
money — both  metallic  money  and  notes  in  respect  of  which  no 
equivalent  gold  reserve  is  held — means,  therefore,  in  the  long 
run  the  same  percentage  increase  of  credit  also.  It  means  a 
similar  percentage  increase  in  the  volume  of  effective  demand, 
and  to  •this  prices  are  immediately  responsive.  They  at  once 
commence  to  readjust  themselves  on  the  basis  of  an  increased 
demand  and  a  not  correspondingly  increased  supply. 

Before  1896  the  annual  output  of  gold  was  relatively  small, 
and  vast  quantities  of  the  metal  were  absorbed  for  the  purpose 
of  substituting  gold  for  silver  coinages  in  several  countries  of 
first-class  importance.  As  a  result,  metallic  currencies  either 
did  not  increase  at  all  or  increased  less  rapidly  than  commerce, 
and  the  lending  capacity  of  the  banks  was  correspondingly 
limited.  Effective  demand  for  goods  tended  to  decrease,  and, 
consequently,  prices  to  fall.  I’rom  1896  to  1914,  however,  there 
was  not  only  no  great  demand  for  gold  for  the  purpose  of  intro¬ 
ducing  gold  standards,  but  the  annual  output  of  the  mines 
increased  by  250  per  cent.  Because  huge  quantities  of  fresh 
gold  were  placed  periodically  on  the  market,  the  amounts 
deposited  with  bankers  steadily  grew.  It  was  unthinkable  that 
bankers  would  willingly  allow  their  growing  balances  to  lie  idle, 
or,  indeed,  that  they  would  fail  to  strain  every  nerve  to  extend 
credit  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  cash  deposited  with 
them.  Slowly  but  constantly  credit  and  the  currency  increased 
together.  The  purchasing  capacity  of  the  community  was 
extended ;  effective  demand  increased  faster  than  supply,  and 
prices  gradually  rose. 

On  the  outbreak  of  war  the  springs  of  credit  suddenly  dried 
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up.  The  principles  on  which  banking  business  had  hitherto 
been  conducted  had  temporarily  to  be  modified.  Bankers  were 
confronted  with  the  sudden  realisation  that  prompt  discharge  of 
liabilities  would  be  demanded  and  that  reserves  which  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  ample  would  be  utterly  inadequate. 
There  was  an  unprecedented  check  on  the  free  movement  of 
money :  an  enormous  restriction  was  suddenly  placed  on  the 
currency ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  there  was  a  great 
diminution  of  the  spending  capacity  of  the  community.  The 
influence  of  this  was  at  first  sufficient  to  prevent  the  large 
general  upward  movement  of  prices  that  was  expected  immedi¬ 
ately  to  follow  the  outpouring  of  money  by  the  Government  on 
war  materials,  etc.  But  the  effect  of  the  wholesale  restriction 
of  the  currency  was  too  severe,  and  steps  had  to  be  taken  to  fill 
up  the  void  created  by  the  contraction  of  credit. 

An  American  writer  aptly  illustrated  the  capacity  to  build 
up  credit  by  the  analogy  of  sand  piled  up  on  a  round  disc.  The 
disc  represents  the  metallic,  or  the  metallic  and  note,  currency, 
and  credit  the  amount  of  sand  that  can  be  piled  on  it.  As  the 
area  of  the  disc  increases,  so  also  does  the  amount  of  sand  which 
it  will  bear.  In  exactly  the  same  way,  the  amount  of  credit 
which  can  be  superimposed  on  the  currency  bears  a  definite 
relationship  to  the  quantity  of  gold  and  inconvertible  paper 
money  in  use.  If  a  disc  on  which  sand  has  been  piled  be 
disturbed,  some  of  the  sand  will  fall  off,  and  if  it  be  tilted  to  an 
angle  its  carrying  capacity  is  clearly  reduced.  The  shock  to 
the  financial  world  in  August,  1914,  tilted  the  British  currency 
disc  to  a  very  awkward  angle,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  credit 
which  it  was  carrying  was  shaken  off.  The  position  was  a 
decidedly  awkward  one ;  but  the  Government  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  by  issuing  Treasury  notes  increased  the  size,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  credit-carrying  capacity  of  the  currency  disc. 
When,  however,  the  nation  had  recovered  from  the  first  shock, 
the  keystone  of  the  policy  of  bankers  became  again  the  lending 
out  of  as  large  a  portion  of  their  funds  as  is  consistent  with  the 
holding  of  sufficient  cash  to  enable  all  sudden  demands  to  be 
met.  As  an  inevitable  consequence  of  a  reversion  to  that  policy 
credit  expanded,  and  the  basis  on  which  it  expanded  was  not 
the  former  gold  currency  alone,  but  that  currency  extended  and 
increased  by  such  Treasury  notes  as  had  been  issued  without  a 
gold  reserve.  Gradually  the  enlarged  currency  disc  settled  into 
a  level,  or  very  nearly  level,  position.  Its  credit-carrying 
capacity  per  unit  of  area  became  almost  the  same  as  it  had  been 
before  the  war,  but  as  its  area  is  greater  the  total  credit  that  can 
be  built  up  on  it  is  larger.  This  means  a  very  real  addition  to 
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effective  demand,  and,  consequently,  an  irresistible  impulse  ' 
towards  higher  price. 

Treasury  notes  for  which  there  is  no  gold  backing  have 
through  their  own  direct  action  on  the  currency  and  still  more 
through  their  effect  on  credit,  a  very  powerful  influence  in 
depressing  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  other  factors  which  tend  to  increase  prices ;  some  of  them 
are  capable  of  Government  control,  others  are  not.  But,  in 
view  of  the  distress  which  is  being  caused  by  the  excessive  cost 
of  living,  it  is  certain  that  the  Government  should  seriouslv 
consider  whether  there  is  still  justification  for  retaining  in  the 
currency  any  Treasury  notes  which  increase  the  area  of  the 
currency  disc.  I  do  not,  of  course,  suggest  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  withdraw  Treasury  notes  from  circulation 

altogether.  In  so  far  as  they  are  covered  by  a  gold  reserve  they 
merely  take  the  place  of  gold  in  circulation  without  any  dele¬ 
terious  effect  whatever  on  the  currency,  and  they  possess  all  the 
advantages  which  the  Government  claimed  for  them.  But  every 
Treasury  note  for  which  an  equivalent  amount  of  gold  is  not 
held  in  reserve  is  not  only  an  instrument  for  increasing  prices, 
but  is  also  the  creator  of  a  powerful  force  working  in  the  same 
direction  as  itself. 

Walter  F.  Ford. 
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SIE  ALFRED  COMYN  LYALL,  1835-1911.^ 


I  FIRST  met  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  Langham 
Place,  on  November  30th,  1890,  when  he  delivered  a  lecture  on 
“The  Natural  Growth  of  Religion  in  India”  before  the  now 
defunct  Sunday  Lecture  Society.  To  this  meeting  followed 
invitations  to  his  house  and  Whitsuntides  spent  by  him  at  Alde- 
burgh— for  myself  ever  ‘‘times  of  refreshing.” 

A  faithful  and  fascinating  portrait  of  Sir  Alfred’s  many-sided 
career  as  soldier,  diplomatist,  essayist,  and  poet,  has  been  given 
by  his  comrade.  Sir  Henry  Mortimer  Durand.  There  is  here  no 
need  to  sketch  in  kitcat  what  is  there  drawn  at  full  length. 

His  table  talk  would  make  a  brilliant  book,  fit  company  with 
Coleridge’s,  and  with  Goethe’s  Conversations  with  Eckermann. 
No  printed  record  can  convey  the  ineffable  charm  of  Sir  Alfred 
Lyall  in  the  intimacy  of  social  intercourse.  It  was  marked  by 
an  old-world  courtesy  which  is  becoming  a  lost  art.  This  and 
all  the  kindred  graces  that  attract  a  man  to  his  fellows  were  his 
delightful  endowment.  Naturally,  the  talk  would  more  often  be 
of  the  East,  of  whose  beliefs  and  customs  there  has  never  been 
a  more  accurate,  incisive,  and  sympathetic  interpreter.  His  bent 
of  mind — reflective,  tinged  with  melancholy  and  deeply  coloured 
by  scepticism — found  congenial  employment,  when  leisure  from 
official  work  permitted,  in  the  study  of  the  great  religions  which 
remain  living  forces ;  factors  so  potent  in  India  that  a  man  is 
labelled  by  his  creed  and  not  by  his  race.  It  has  always  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  is  not  one  India,  but  many  Indias,  and 
that  the  various  religions  are  their  main  boundaries.^ 

In  the  districts  where  some  of  his  work  was  centred  it  was 
his  fortune  not  only  to  come  into  specially  near  contact  with 
ancient  faiths,  but  to  observe  the  continuous  merging  of  the 
lower  beliefs  in  the  higher.  No  hard  and  fast  dogmas,  as  in 
Western  creeds,  insulate  the  old  from  the  new ;  there  goes  on 
to-day  the  absorption  of  barbaric  conceptions  by  Brahmanism ; 
the  passage  of  dead,  sometimes  of  living,  men  into  the  ranks  of 
the  deified ;  of  ghosts  into  godlings,  to  whom  a  venerable  faith 
accords  a  place  in  its  pantheon,  which  thereby  retains  its  own 
vitality.  All  this  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  has  described  in  the  brilliant 

(1)  A  chapter  in  Memories,  by  Eldward  Clodd.  (Chapman  and  Hall.) 

'2)  See  Lyall’s  Asiatic  Studies,  Chap.  I.  passim,  and  Sir  Mortimer  Durand’s 
tife  of  F.M.  Sir  George  White,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  49-67. 
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essays  composing  the  two  volumes  of  Asiatic  Studies.  Every 
page  of  these  reveals  what  appeal  the  magic  and  mystery  of  the 
East  made  to  a  man  of  contemplative  and  speculative  tempera, 
ment,  with  a  resulting  hesitation  to  theorise ;  the  more  so  as  the 
complexity  and  tangle  of  the  materials  were  home  in  upon  him, 
Whatever  comprehension  of  alien  faiths  and  temperaments  he 
secured  was  the  outcome  of  a  spirit  of  sympathy.  What  Sir 
Hugh  Clifford  says  about  the  “browm  humanity”  which  he  loves 
is  applicable  to  Ly all’s  attitude.  He  strove  throughout  “to 
appreciate  the  native  point  of  view  and  to  judge  the  people  and 
their  actions  by  their  own  standards  rather  than  by  those  of  a 
white  man  living  in  their  midst.”  ^ 

It  should  be  needless  to  refer  to  his  Verses  Written  in  India. 
Thin  in  bulk,  they  are  pregnant  in  thought,  charged  with  their 
recurrent  question,  ‘‘And  what  do  the  wusest  know?”  Que 
sgais  je  ?  he  asked,  with  Montaigne,  and  herein  is  the  key  to  all 
that  he  has  said  and  written.  As  some  inadequate  contribution 
to  insight  into  the  mind  of  a  remarkable  man,  here  are  a  few 
disconnected  notes  of  his  talk  at  various  times. 

‘‘I  sigh  for  the  old  pantheistic  belief  with  its  toleration  and 
creedlessness.  Missionary  work  is  good  only  in  the  degree  that 
it  is  undogmatic.  The  old  religions  are  only  to  some  small  extent 
reformed  by  it.  The  Hindu  mind  is  not  impressed  when  it 
hears  of  the  Christian  Trinity ;  the  Hindu  triads  are  older  than 
that.  You  talk  to  a  Brahman  about  miracles  and  resurrections; 
he  retorts  that  miracles  are  always  happening  in  India,  and,  as 
for  a  man  being  buried  and  rising  again,  there  are  undoubted 
cases  of  fakirs  being  entombed  and  remaining  by  some  means 
for  some  time  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  So  the  Hindu 
has  already  what  you  bring  him ;  inspired  scriptures  with  their 
stock  of  myths  and  wonders,  all  of  which  go  into  the  melting-pot 
of  pantheism. 

“Why,  you  will  find  even  the  doctrine  of  grace  in  the  Vedas. 

“  The  puzzle  the  theologians  can’t  solve  is  at  what  stage  in 
man’s  evolution  the  soul  comes  into  him.  Spencer’s  dream- 
theory  doesn’t  account  for  it  :  the  ever-present  facts  of  death  and 
resurrection  may  :  all  we  can  say  is  that  you  can’t  draw  a  line 
between  the  man  and  the  animal. 

“But  the  gods  are  our  trouble.  If  you  bind  them  within  time 
and  space  they  are  done  for ;  if  you  keep  them  outside,  then  they 
are  useless. 

“Yes,  ethics  are  man-made,  but  there  is  always  the  problem 
to  find  some  authority,  because  you  must  appeal  to  the  masses 
on  that  basis.  And  the  authority  seemingly  has  to  be  an 

j 

(1)  In  Court  and  Kampong,  p.  ix. 
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invisible  one.  So  you  can’t  put  religion  into  liquidation.” 
Apropos  of  this,  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  me  :  “Religion  is  an 
instinct  and  aspiration,  and  even  as  a  social  institution  of  high 
utility  is  not  to  be  easily  or  safely  uprooted,  and  will  long  be  a 
\  mighty  force  among  mankind.” 

^  "What  the  Anglican  parsons  can’t  stomach  is  the  refusal  of 
I  the  Catholics  to  admit  the  validity  of  their  ‘  orders  ’  ;  they  want 
to  get  on  the  main  line  and  are  kept  on  a  siding.  That  riles 
'  them. 

'  “I  think  it  is  Horace  Walpole  who  says  that  the  Catholics 
^  give  us  too  little  to  eat  and  too  much  to  swallow.^ 

“Purgatory  was  described  by  a  Protestant  schoolboy  as  ‘  A 
place  where  Roman  Catholics  stop  on  their  way  to  hell ;  it  smells 
badly,  but  they  use  incense.’ 

I  “Alexandria  was  a  clearing-house  for  all  the  creeds. 

“By  the  way,  I  did  not  like  that  story  which  our  friend  told 
us  about  his  sending  home  some  hundreds  of  skulls  from  Egypt 
!  for  measurement  as  a  clue  to  race.  I  was  tempted  to  tell  him 
that  when  Sir  George  Campbell  was  Governor  of  Bengal  he  sent 
home  two  cases  of  skulls  for  the  same  purpose.  His  orthodox 
j  wife  promptly  had  them  buried  in  consecrated  ground ! 

“You  can’t  treat  art,  any  more  than  you  can  treat  language, 
as  any  test  of  race.  The  employment  of  cunning  workmen  by 
foreign  rulers  explains  a  good  deal. 

“The  origin  of  caste  remains  obscure  :  no  one  factor  explains 
it:  religion,  trade,  race,  all  count. 

“The  wisest  scientific  men  have  given  up  search  after  origins  : 
the  doctrines  of  evolution  and  of  the  conservation  of  energy  give 
them  enough  scope  for  work.  Of  course,  you  remember  what 
Bacon  says  about  that.  [The  reference  is,  “The  inquisition  of 
Final  Causes  is  barren  and  like  a  virgin  consecrated  to  God, 
produces  nothing.”]  ^ 

“They  have  enough  to  do  with  the  mysteries  of  science  in  the 
realm  of  causation  to  which,  as  Huxley  says,  the  mysteries  of 
the  Church  are  child’s  play.  By-the-bye,  I  was  much  amused 
to  see  the  announcement  of  a  book.  The  Mystery  of  Creation, 
revised  and  enlarged  !  ” 

(I  said  that  an  entertaining  essay  could  be  written  on  “A 
certain  absence  of  humour  in  professing  Christians.”  It  was 
suggested  when,  passing  a  Congregational  chapel  in  the  North  of 

(1)  “Damn  it,”  said  Winnington  to  Lord  Stafford,  “what  a  religion  is  yours! 
They  let  you  eat  nothing  and  yet  make  you  swallow  everything !  ”  H.  W.  to 
Horace  Mann.  Vol.  I.,  p.  368,  Letter  126  (Toynbee’s  edition). 

(2)  Which  reminds  me  of  a  story  told  me  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen.  A  freshman, 
asked  to  define  “Final  Causes,”  replied:  “It’s  the  last  straw  that  breaks  the 
camel’s  back.” 
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London,  I  saw  posters  advertising  a  series  of  Sunday  evening 
lectures.  The  subject  of  the  last  was  “The  World’s  Final  Con- 
flagration,”  and  immediately  under  this  w^as  the  announcement 
that  “Collections  will  be  made  for  repairs.”) 

All  through  his  talk  ran  the  sceptical  note,  “I  don’t  know; 
but  then  who  does  know?” 
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Whereof  the  priests,  for  all  they  say  and  sing, 
Know  none  the  more,  nor  help  in  anything.” 
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“Pragmatism  assumes  relativity  of  truth.  It  is  better  to  sav 
that  the  actual,  not  the  true,  is  justified  because  it  is  found 
to  work. 

“I  grow  more  interested  in  the  past  the  older  I  live.  I  want  | 
to  know  so  much  more  about  those  old  fellows — the  Cretans  and 
the  pre-Mycenaeans.  I  want  to  meet  Ulysses  and  talk  to  him. 
Herodotus  is  far  and  away  the  best  of  the  ancients ;  he  had 
travelled.  He  comes  well  out  of  criticism.  You  should  read 
Jebb  on  Sayce,  but  Butcher  told  me  he  was  reluctant  to  re¬ 
publish  it.  Xenophon  runs  Herodotus  hard ;  and  what  he  says  : 
of  the  march,  etc.,  applies  through  the  East  to-day. 

“Yes,  there  are  Solons  still  in  India.  I  remember  hearing 
of  a  case  in  which  a  man  who  had  deserted  his  wife  for  some 
time  came  back  to  claim  her.  In  the  meanw’hile  she  had  taken 
up  with  another  man.  The  judge  decided  that  the  runaway  hus¬ 
band  should  have  his  wdfe  for  six  months  in  each  year  and  the 
paramour  the  other  six  months.” 

(Not  wholly  analogous,  but  suggestive,  is  the  story  of  the 
American  w-ho  advertised  :  “If  John  Robinson,  with  whose  wife 
I  eloped  six  months  ago,  will  take  her  back,  all  wdll  be  forgiven.”) 

“Max  Yliiller  invented  wRat  he  did  not  know;  all  research 
tends  to  prove  that  the  heroes  and  kings  of  so-called  legend— 
Arthur  and  the  rest  of  them — really  lived.  So  I  am  not  with 
the  school  wRich  denies  the  historic  Jesus.  But  how  much 
stronger  is  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  Buddha,  who  lived 
five  hundred  years  before  him  ?  ” 

It  w’ill  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  how  often  his  talk  fell 
upon  religious  and  allied  subjects.  So  with  the  letters  between 
us,  as  the  following  show^  : — ■ 

18,  Queen’s  Gate,  S.W. 

February  21th,  1902. 

My  Dear  Clodd, 
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We  must  endeavour  to  meet  again  some  day  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  discussing  the  controversial  chapter  in  your  book. 
(Thomas  Henry  Huxley.)  My  ideas  on  the  subject  are  hardly  1 
worth  expounding  in  a  letter,  and  I  doubt  whether  I  could  put  f 
them  down  briefly  and  clearly.  I  am  certainly  in  agreement  1 
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;vith  those  who  suggested  with  regard  to  the  dispute  between 
Huxley  and  Gladstone  over  the  story  qf  the  Gadarene  swine  that 
the  disputants  might  have  been  better  occupied,  and  I  think  that 
no  important  controversialist  now  thinks  himself  bound  to  adopt 
the  demonology  of  the  first  century.  I  doubt  whether  even  the 
patristic  writers  of  the  third  or  fourth  centuries  took  it  literally, 
and  I  imagine  that  the  whole  question,  so  treated,  is  practically 
obsolete. 

Huxley  seems  to  me  to  have  taken  it  too  seriously.  There  is 
to  me  something  ridiculous  about  his  charge  against  Jesus  as 
“wantonly  destroying  other  people’s  property.”  Just  as  it  was 
absurd  in  Gladstone  to  try  to  prove  that  the  Jews  were  partly 
punished  for  a  breach  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  keeping  pigs.  These 
are  nineteenth  century  arguments  imported  into  the  religious 
atmosphere  of  the  first  century  which  have  an  air  of  incongruity 
that  makes  them  futile  and  irrelevant  to  my  mind. 

I  myself  believe  that  the  most  miraculous  legends  as  this  one 
are  always  attached  to  the  traditions  of  a  great  spiritual  teacher, 
who  probably  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  and  would  have 
disowned  them  if  he  could  have  done  so.  They  invariably  gather 
round  the  figure  of  some  founder  of  a  new  faith  or  worship, 
however  past,  in  India.  I  admit  that,  as  Huxley  says,  if  this 
view  be  admitted  it  follows  that  all  other  miraculous  stories  in 
the  Gospels  are  discredited ;  but  from  the  earlier  ages  there  has 
been  a  tendency  not  to  take  these  stories  literally,  and  at  the  yire- 
senttime  I  don’t  think  that  the  literal  interpretation  was  worth  an 
acrimonious  controversy. 

Toil  think  (p.  181)  that  if  miracles  were  needed  to  remove 
unbelief,  they  are  just  as  much  or  more  wanted  now  as  formerly. 
Miracles  were  quoted,  in  the  old  days,  I  think,  not  so  much 
to  remove  unbelief,  as  to  accredit  a  new  message.  Our  theo¬ 
logians  might  reply  to  you  that  when  a  new  message  comes,  the 
miracles  will  reappear,  as  in  fact  they  alw^ays  do  in  Asia.  Of 
course,  I  myself  do  not  believe  in  the  miracles,  but  I  confess  that 
Huxley’s  peremptory  demand  for  scientific  proof  of  these  antique 
religions  seems  to  me  to  imply  deficient  apprehension  of  their 
nature  and  spirit.  I  conceive  his  view  to  be  hardly  what  I 
should  call  philosophical. 

Always  yours  sincerely, 

A.  C.  Lyall. 

To  quote  Sydney  Smith’s  pun,  the  dispute  seemed  to  Lyall  like 
that  of  two  women  wrangling  across  the  road  from  their  respective 
doorsteps,  agreement  being  impossible  because  they  were  arguing 
from  opposite  premises ! 
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Huxley  anticipated  Lyall’s  objection  as  to  the  undue  impor- 
tance  of  the  Gadarene  story.  He  said  :  “If  these  too  famous 
swine  were  the  only  parties  to  the  suit  I,  for  my  part,  should  fully 
admit  the  justice  of  the  rebuke.  But,  under  the  beneficent  rule  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  former  times,  it  was  not  uncommon 
that  a  quarrel  about  a  few  perches  of  worthless  land  ended  in  the 
ruin  of  ancient  families  and  the  engulfing  of  great  estates.  And 
I  think  that  our  admonitor  failed  to  observe  the  analogy — to  note 
the  momentous  consequences  of  the  judgment  which  may  be 
accorded  in  the  present  apparently  insignificant  action  in  re  the 
swineherds  of  Gadara.^ 

That  was  the  point  at  issue.  Belief  in  demonology  was  rife  in 
Judma  in  the  time  of  Jesus.  According  to  the  record,  he  shared 
a  belief  which  we  know  has  no  validity.  Hence  what  value  can  be 
attached  to  any  statement  that  he  is  reported  to  have  made  about 
a  spiritual  world?  ' 

“  On  the  whole,”  says  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford,  “it  is 
impossible  to  treat  His  (i.e.,  Jesus’)  language  about  spirits  as 
‘  economical  ’  without  giving  profound  unreality  to  His  teaching 
as  a  whole.”  ^ 

18,  Queen’s  Gate,  S.AV. 

February  14f/i,  1906. 

My  Dear  Clodd, 

Many  thanks  for  Animism,  a  closely  reasoned  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  a  genealogical  tree  which  strikes  its  roots  into  primitive 
earth. 

I  see  that,  like  myself,  you  are  a  close  reader  of  old  Hobbes, 
who  was  very  much  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  has  a  very 
luminous  glance  backward  into  origins.  On  page  24  Mr. 
Eisley  says  that  the  idea  of  power  lies  at  the  root  of  the  religion 
in  Chota  Nagpore  folk.  But  the  same  idea  is  in  the  highest  reli¬ 
gious  minds  as  well  as  in  poor  savages.  Hobbes,  in  Leviathan, 
says  “God  is  worshipped  for  his  irresistible  power.”  Berkeley 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  may  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect.  A  god 
that  had  no  power  was  never  worshipped  in  any  country  or  by  any 
people.  In  short,  the  lowest  and  the  highest  religion  and  worship 
have  the  same  roots ;  but  cultivation  and  refinement  of  centuries 
have  marked  the  differences  between  first  and  last  stages. 

At  page  17  you  write  about  the  dog.  It  is  not  snobbishness; 
that,  it  may  be,  is  not  the  reason  why  he  barks  at  shabby  clothes, 
but  the  same  experience  that  your  servant  is  guarded  by  when  he 
will  or  will  not  show  you  into  the  front  parlour.  As  to  the 
difference  in  sagacity  between  a  puppy  and  a  full-grown  dog,  some 

(1)  Collected  Essays,  V.,  p.  414. 

(2)  Dissertation  on  the  Incarnation. 
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;i 

I  animals  from  their  birth  have  great  sagacity.  You  must  not 
’  banish  hereditary  instincts,  though  experience  has  great  influence 
over  an  animal’s  education. 

In  England  there  are  no  wild  animals ;  the  tame  beast  is  a 
poor  stupid  dull  slave  in  comparison. 

Yours  sincerely, 

[■  A.  C.  Lyall. 

P 

The  last  time  that  I  saw  him  was  at  Aldworth,  in  September, 

I  1910.  I  shall  not  forget  an  evening  when,  a  glorious  sunset  flood¬ 
ing  the  Weald,  we  stood  for  a  few  moments  watching  the  mass 
I  of  illumined  and  dissolving  clouds.  Then  he  put  one  hand  on 
my  shoulder  and,  pointing  the  other  hand  southwards,  said,  “A 
‘  great  artist.” 

After  dinner,  talk  fell  on  the  psychology  of  dreams  and, 
Aldworth  being  an  isolated  spot,  also  about  burglars,  of  whom 
Lady  Lyall  had  a  chronic  fear.  The  next  morning  he  told  me 
'  that  he  had  had  an  odd  dream.  It  was  of  burglars  invading  the 
house  and  of  his  hurrying  downstairs,  revolver  in  hand,  to  meet 
f  them.  Suddenly  the  front  door  burst  into  flames,  the  heat  was 
awful.  ‘‘I  woke  up,”  he  said,  ‘‘and  found  that  my  feet  were 
being  scorched  by  my  hot- water  bottle  !” 
i  The  late  Henry  Dakyn  came  to  lunch.  As  an  intimate  friend 
I  of  Henry  Sidgwdck,  letters  from  whom  form  a  large  part  of  the 
I  correspondence  in  Sidgwick’s  biography,  there  was  pleasure  in 
I  meeting  him,  because  he  talked  freely  about  Sidgwick’s  scepticism, 
i  which  psychical  research  only  deepened.  Some  capital  has  been 
I  made  out  of  his  supposed  belief  in  the  validity  of  occult 
I  phenomena. 

1:  Among  Lyall’ s  latest  undertakings.  Sir  Mortimer  Durand  says, 
was  that  of  ‘‘  preparing  to  write,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Tennyson, 
I-  a  paper  upon  the  relations  between  Alfred  Tennyson  and  Edw’ard 
I  FitzGerald,  which  paper  was  to  have  been  published  in  a  new 
I  edition  of  Lord  Tennyson’s  Memoir  of  his  father.”  ^  Upon  this 
I  matter  two  letters  came  from  him. 

I  18,  Queen’s  Gate,  S.W. 

I  February  15th,  1911. 

JIy  Dear  Clodd, 

I  have  under  consideration  some  writing,  by  request,  about 
FitzGerald,  of  Omar  Khayydm  fame.  It  will  be  very  helpful  if 
you  can  tell  me  w^hether  any  biography  of  him  has  ever  been 
published  from  which  I  can  ascertain  facts  about  his  life  or  whether 
there  are  any  articles  or  notes  touching  upon  his  ways  and  char¬ 
acteristics.  Possibly  you  yourself  have  written  something  of  the 

Isort,  or  the  O.K.  Club  may  have  papers  contributed.  Of  course 
(1)  Life  of  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall,  p.  450. 
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his  Letters  are  the  best  illustration  of  his  mind  and  habits,  but  I 
have  nothing  else. 

If  you  have  been  reading  Keary  ^  you  will  find  much  to  which 
you  will  probably  deriiur,  and  the  concluding  chapters  of  his 
book  appear  to  me  weak,  but  the  general  line  of  his  argument  is, 

I  think,  effective. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

A.  C.  Lyall 

The  Athen^cm,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Febmary  llth,  1911. 

My  Dear  Clodd, 

Many  thanks  for  your  reply  about  FitzGerald.  I  have 
taken  out  of  the  London  Library  Wright’s  big  biography  of  him, 
so  I  won’t  trouble  you  to  send  it.  And  A.  C.  Benson’s  mono¬ 
graph  I  can  easily  find.  If  you  wdll  kindly  send  me  some  day 
your  magazine  article  on  him,  I  shall  be  thankful,  but  there  is  no 
hurry,  as  I  shall  not  begin  on  the  subject  for  some  time  to  come. 

As  for  Keary  I  commend  him  to  you  merely  for  his  chapter  on 
Anthropology.  His  metaphysical  speculations  are  of  very  small 
import. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

A.  C.  Lyall. 

Dis  aliter  visum.  The  paper  on  FitzGerald  was  never  written. 
What  Lyall  has  said  about  him  is  in  whole-hearted  praise  of  the 
Letters  in  an  article  on  “English  Letter  Writing  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,”  w^hich  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of 
April,  1896,  and  is  reprinted  in  the  posthumous  volume  entitled 
Studies  in  Literature  and  History,  pp.  66-70.  This  extract  may 
send  the  reader  thereto.  .‘‘Here  is  a  man  to  whom  correspon¬ 
dence  was  a  real  solace  and  a  vehicle  of  thought  and  feeling,  not  a 
mere  note-book  of  travel,  not  a  conduit  of  confidential  small  talk. 
A  faint  odour  of  the  seasons  hangs  round  some  of  these  letters,  of 
the  sunshine  and  rain,  of  dark  days,  and  roads  blocked  with  snow, 
of  the  first  spring  crocus  and  the  faded  autumnal  garden  plots.’’ 

On  the  8th  of  the  following  April  Lyall  went  to  Farringford  on 
a  visit  to  Lord  Tennyson.  ‘‘  Early  next  morning,  there  w^as  the 
sound  of  a  fall,  and  when  the  door  was  opened  he  was  found  lying 
on  the  floor  dead.  The  weak  heart  had  failed.” 

Edward  Clodd. 

(1)  The  Pursuit  of  Reason,  by  C.  F.  Keary. 
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LONDON  IN  WAR-TIME. 


Therk  are  things  so  surprising,  so  laden  with  the  unknown,  that 
it  is  hard  for  the  mind  to  grasp  them,  and  that  was  how  the  Great 
War  came  to  London.  It  was  like  the  last  blast  of  the  last  trump, 
away  in  the  distance,  in  the  beyond  somewhere,  so  that  the  effect 
was  at  first  confusing,  tlje  sudden  unveiling,  as  it  were,  of  some 
strange  new  scene  in  the  pilgrimage  of  the  world.  It  was  awe¬ 
some,  uncanny,  because  new,  something  which  the  imagination 
alone  could  explore,  and,  in  the  best  of  us,  it  tends  to  “excursions 
and  alarums.” 

But  the  incredulous  becomes  the  hard  fact,  and  before  long 
we  were  talking  of  “business  as  usual,”  which  was  absurd,  because 
a  European  war,  alike  for  those  involved  and  for  those  not 
involved,  could  not  be  business  as  usual.  The  cry  almost  died 
on  tongues  as  they  uttered  it,  but  it  did,  in  spirit,  represent  the 
mind  of  liondon  and  of  the  nation  ;  that,  being  in  a  tremendous 
affair,  we  meant  to  conduct  ourselves  like  men.  This  was  the 
real  significance  behind  it,  if  the  form  of  expression,  as  some¬ 
times  happens  with  us,  was  not  wholly  happy,  and  it  is  the  spirit, 
not  the  letter  of  a  slogan  that  matters. 

We  are  a  people  with  deep-rooted  customs,  and  our  social  life, 
in  particular,  is  conservative — conservative  in  its  hospitality  of 
virtues,  conservative  also,  perhaps,  in  its  faults.  Thus  there  was 
a  disposition,  at  first,  to  let  social  life  go  on  somewhat  as  it  had 
been;  anyhow,  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  folk — shall  we 
Bay  the  brighter,  if  not  the  better,  spirits  of  society? — to  hang 
on  to  the  skirts  of  happy  chance.  The  Americans  who  had  been 
visiting  England  in  that  fated  August  of  1914 — it  seems  so  far 
away  I — were  not,  how’ever,  to  be  detained  by  any  will-o’-the-wisp 
prospect  like  that.  They  wanted  to  get  home,  and  they  crowded 
into  London  from  all  the  capitals  of  Europe,  remembering  that 
London  is  the  capital  of  the  Island  Kingdom  from  wrhich  the 
great  shipping  lines  go  out  to  their  own  land.  They  loved  Europe 
in  peace,  and  they  w^ere  interested  in  its  century-old  relics  of 
war,  but  they  had  no  desire — small  blame  to  them — to  be  “held 
up”  during  a  war  which,  as  the  wise,  slow-thinking,  far-seeing 
Kitchener  had  already  said,  might  last  for  three  years.  Home 
those  dear  Americans  went  by  thre  shipload,  while  the  big  German 
guns  were  hacking  their  way  through  Belgium ;  people  of  our 
own  who  had  been  holidaying  somew'here,  anywdiere  in  Europe 
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also  came  tumbling  home  in  overcrowded  trains  and  Channel  boats 
laden  to  the  water-line. 

Soon  the  braiding  of  the  war  began  to  show  itself  in  the  streets 
of  London,  where  the  commerce  of  life  runs  full  and  free.  Our 
regular  Army,  small  but  fine,  had  crossed  the  Narrow  Seas  almost 
in  a  night,  but  the  Territorials  came  forth  in  their  khaki,  and 
London  was  striped  with  it.  There  seemed,  to  the  eye,  a  swift 
springing-up  of  khaki-clad  men  in  thoroughfare  and  park,  a  bust¬ 
ling  of  them  all  about  the  town,  a  drilling  of  them,  and  for  weeks  ! 
the  bagpipes  of  the  London  Scottish  were  to  play  down  West-  e 
minster  way.  This  was  all  picturesque,  likewise  educating,  and 
in  London  we  began  to  realise  that  we  had  never  before  been 
embarked  on  a  venture  so  big,  because  every  day  men  were 
making  ready  to  march  away,  many  of  them,  perhaps,  never  to 
come  back  again.  It  gave  us  a  new^  reading  of  our  own  old 
history,  a  glimpse,  through  a  changed  and  giant  glass,  of  the 
times  of  Marlborough  and  of  Nelson,  when  England  had  faced 
other  Continental  wars.  The  measure  of  its  size  in  tramping 
millions,  as  compared  with  them,  was  the  measure  of  its  greater 
call — that  and  the  supreme  issues  at  stake  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind. 

The  call  took  a  high  note  when  the  order  went  forth  to  form 
Kitchener’s  Army,  and  London  was  all  activity  in  response.  This 
appeal  to  the  citizen  to  hasten  to  the  colours  was  the  predominant 
fact  of  days  and  weeks  and  months,  and  nothing  could  dispossess 
it.  No,  not  even  that  wonderful  rumour  about  the  Enssians  who 
surely  passed  down  through  Great  Britain  like  an  army  of 
phantoms  and  vanished  again  across  the  Straits  of  Dover !  We 
talked  long  and  hard,  and  believed  and  doubted  about  those 
Eussians,  but  the  Kitchener  bugle  took  no  notice,  knowing  better. 

It  was  blowing,  without  ceasing,  in  London ;  men  w'ere  rushing 
to  serve ;  slowly  the  necessary  machine  of  war  grew  in  the  land. 
We  talked  to  each  other  of  what  America  was  thinking,  of  what 
she  was  going  to  do,  how  Italy  might  range  herself,  or  what 
would  happen  in  the  Balkans,  but  always  we  came  back  to  the 
creation  of  our  new  war  machine,  for  was  it  not  to  drive  home  and 
implement  the  stroke  against  Germany  which  the  Grand  Fleet 
had  launched  the  instant  war  struck?  Time  passed,  as  it  passes 
in  calm  or  tumult,  and  it  is  hard,  looking  backward,  to  count  it 
by  the  day,  the  week,  or  the  month,  for  it  seems  one  long  pageant 
of  organisation  and  effort,  wherein  London  Town  fell  not  from 
its  historic  traditions. 

Darkness  descended  upon  us  of  nights  by  order  of  the  military 
authorities,  and  this  was  something  uncounted  and  strange.  It 
even,  as  the  story  went,  led  a  man,  arriving  at  some  railway 
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station,  to  kiss  his  mother-in-law  in  mistake  for  his  wife.  But 
that  was  merely  a  little  token  of  good  humour,  showing  ourselves 
and  others  how  well  we  could  settle  down  to  bear  the  dark  nights. 
We  grumbled  about  them,  we  thought  them  unnecessary,  and 
when  Zeppelins  began  to  come  to  England,  sowing  stark  death 
wherever  they  could,  we  realised  that  at  least  darkness  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  shield  for  us.  When  the  Zeppelins  were  actually  over 
London  w^e  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  dark  to  hide  ourselves, 
but  turned  into  the  open  streets  and  thought  ourselves  happy  if 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  grim  messengers  of  the 
Prussian  war-gospel,  cigar-like  things  high  up  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  with*  angry,  incendiary  bombs  falling  from  them,  and 
shells  bursting  around  them. 

There  was  excitement,  certainly  ;  there  was  a  certain  nerviness  ; 
but  there  was  no  fear — not  among  any  class  of  the  people.  Trains 
were  deranged,  ’buses  w^ere  stopped,  and  there  was  a  host  of 
inconvenience ;  aye,  and  many  people  were  killed  and  wmunded, 
but  nobody  ran  away  from  London  next  morning — at  all  events, 
not  many.  Everybody  was  prepared  to  “stick  it,”  to  see  even 
this  ordeal  through ,  but  to  remember  it  at  the  end  of  the  business 
when  it  came  to  counting  up  the  score  with  the  enemy.  What 
was  it  to  have  a  Zeppelin  sailing  over  London,  when  our  men 
in  the  trenches  over  in  Flanders  and  France  were  lying  days  on 
end  under  a  perpetual  shower  of  cruel  shells  ?  It  was  nothing ; 
it  was  only  a  small  opportunity  for  us  to  take  a  small  risk  in  the 
war  and,  mayhap,  comfort  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  we 
were  doing  something.  But  undoubtedly  the  Zeppelins  brought 
home  to  London  what  war  means,  that  it  is  the  most  horrible 
thing  conceivable,  and  that  as  waged  on  Prussian  principles  it  is 
hell  let  loose  on  God’s  earth.  Why,  there  was  a  taste  of  brim¬ 
stone,  as  from  the  infernal  regions,  in  the  chemicals  and  explosives 
which  the  “Zepps.,”  as  we  had  learned  to  call  them,  flung  dowm 
wholesale  on  our  ancient  city. 

It  is  a  better  vision  we  get  as  we  turn  to  w^hat  happened  in 
the  world  of  London’s  life  and  labour  when  the  young,  unmarried 
men  had  either  gone  away  to  fight  or  gone  to  prepare  themselves 
to  fight.  Women  came  into  shops  and  offices  and  other  light 
employments  whose  duties  were  comparatively  fitted  for  them. 
That  was  the  first  call  of  the  English  woman  to  take  the  place 
of  the  English  man,  and  it  rapidly  grew  in  volume.  We  soon  had 
girls  as  commissionaires,  and  quite  pretty  they  looked,  some  of 
them,  in  high-topped  boots  and  peaked  caps  and  mauve  coats. 
We  had  them  working  lifts,  and  eventually,  when  the  older  men, 
even  the  grey-beards,  had  filled  all  the  man-like  jobs  that  they 
could  fill,  we  had  them  collecting  tickets  at  the  railway  stations 
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and  taking  their  places  on  the  footboards  of  the  ’buses.  It  was 
indeed,  a  revolution,  the  going  of  the  man  to  fight  for  his  country’s 
cause,  the  cause  also,  as  we  all  believe,  of  the  well-being  of  the 
world  in  future,  and  the  woman  rising  from  the  fireside,  not 
merely  to  do  her  best  to  fill  the  empty  places,  but  to  fill  them  well. 

Here  our  glorious  ally,  France,  had  set  us  an  example  for  which 
she  had  been  better  prepared  than  we  were,  because  the  French 
woman  has  always  taken  an  intimate  share  in  the  business  affairs 
of  her  country.  But  in  London  we  did  well,  adapting  ourselves 
readily  to  the  new  situation,  and  when  it  came  to  munition 
working  women  of  all  ages,  classes,  and  educations  simply 
streamed  to  it.  Their  quick  intelligence,  their  nimble  fingers, 
and  their  courageous  temperaments  enabled  them  to  do  thoroughly 
work  which,  in  peaceful  days,  might  have  been  thought  over-hard 
for  them.  Some,  perhaps,  earned  more  money  than  they  could 
ever  have  expected  to  earn,  and  maybe  some  spent  it  foolishly 
until  they  learned  better,  for  war-time  is  laden  with  lessons,  with 
wisdoms  which  will  not  wait,  but  must  be  learned  at  once. 

The  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  in  London  carried  with  it  a  hard 
but  liberal  education.  There  was  plenty  in  stock  of  every  sort 
of  food,  and  our  mercantile  fleets  sailed  the  Seven  Seas,  thanks  to 
the  flowing  White  Ensign  in  the  North  Sea,  and  they  could  bring 
us  more  of  everything.  But  it  wms  war-time,  and  war  conditions, 
some  of  them  heroic,  some  of  them  selfish,  began  to  press  upon 
the  conditions  of  living.  The  result  was  that  coal  went  up,  that 
bread  went  up,  that  all  the  necessaries  of  life  went  up  to  a  point 
where  the  net  cost  was  a  quarter  more  than  it  had  been,  and 
then  half  as  much  more.  A  pretty  side  of  this  was  the  manner 
in  which  women,  on  shopping  bent,  helped  to  “carry  on”  the 
machine,  and  helped  themselves  by  carrying  their  parcels  home. 
You  could  see,  in  the  great  shops,  groups  of  ladies  who  before 
would  not  have  spoiled  their  dainty  gloves  with  a  parcel,  laden 
like  light  porters,  and  quite  contented  to  be  so  laden.  Although 
that  is  a  small  affair,  it  illustrates  the  adaptability  which  London 
has  shown  to  the  demands  of  the  war  ever  since  it  commenced. 
Such  adaptability  wms  needed  because  it  became  more  difficult 
to  get  about,  trains  being  fewer  and  slower,  ’buses  also  fewer  and 
often  slow^er ;  in  fine,  there  was  a  constant  tightening  of  the  old 
elasticities  of  life,  particularly  on  the  social  side. 

Thou  shaft  not  lead  an  indulgent  life  with  Armageddon  raging ! 
The  hours  for  restaurants  and  public-houses  were  contracted  and 
contracted,  and  eventually  the  swing  of  London  which  they 
represent  was  compressed  into  just  as  little  legal  time  as  was 
thought  needful.  Of  course,  people  could  enlarge  the  social  limit 
expressed  in  those  short  hours,  but,  broadly  speaking,  w'ar  enter- 
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taining  came  to  be  based  on  the  idea  of  giving  warriors  home 
from  the  front  a  “good  time.”  They  were  the  heroes  of  little 
restaurant  parties,  of  theatre  parties,  and  of  jaunts  here  and  there 
among  friends.  “Our  dear  men  are  home  after  terrible  times  in 
the  war,”  said  mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts.  “Why 
should  we  not  try  to  make  them  forget  those  times?”  It  is  a 
perfectly  natural,  perfectly  sweet  point  of  view,  and  it  has  only 
to  be  stated  to  be  understood.  Sometimes  people  who  w'ere 
making  a  lot  of  money  out  of  war- work  might  be  seen,  for  there 
was  no  mistaking  them,  spending  it  in  a  not  very  beautiful 
manner.  The  Christian  thing  was  to  suppose  that  they  did  not 
know  better,  but  they  jangled  a  sensitive  public  opinion,  and  after 
a  time,  as  one  thought,  there  was  less  of  that  kind  of  junketing. 
Everybody  understood  the  killing  of  the  fatted  calf  for  the  home¬ 
coming  soldier  or  the  away-going  sailor ;  nobody  could  understand 
the  spending  of  money  for  spending’s  sake  by  people  who  had 
happened  to  strike  it  in  war-work,  and  healthy  opinion  set  strongly 
against  this.  It  was  not  a  thing  to  do,  it  was  not  a  thing  to  endure, 
and  while  it  may  not  have  quite  ceased,  it  has  betaken  itself  to 
by-paths  and  ceased  to  be  an  affront. 

By  this  time  London,  ordinarily  a  roaring  Cosmopolis  of  people, 
bad  become  an  English  city,  except  for  its  settled  foreign  popula¬ 
tion  and  tlie  officers  and  officials  of  Allied  countries  wdio  were 
visiting  here  in  connection  with  the  wmr.  You  would  only  have 
to  turn  a  street  in  the  West  End  to  run  against  a  French  uniform, 
an  Italian  uniform,  a  Russian  uniform,  or  even  a  Serbian  uniform, 
but  the  men  in  those  uniforms  were  grave  and  serious,  on  war- 
business  bent,  like  our  cousins,  the  Australians,  the  Canadians, 
and  the  New  Zealanders,  who  had  flocked  to  London  by  the  ship¬ 
load  in  order  to  help  the  Old  Country.  They  have,  those  soldier 
men  of  Greater  Britain,  made  a  fine  impression  on  London,  alike 
by  their  aspect  of  fitness  and  by  their  cheery  manners.  What  a 
contrast  they  have  been,  in  their  war-like  khaki  uniforms  and 
tbeir  sombrero  hats,  to  the  one  butterfly  who  has  survived  in 
London  during  the  w^ar — the  young  Argentine.  He  has  been  the 
single  note  of  abandon  to  be  found  “about  towm,”  and  often  he 
bas  looked  as  if  he  could  not  find  enough  to  amuse  him.  He  has 
danced  where  there  has  been  a  trifle  of  dancing,  and  he  has  dined 
where  there  has  been  dining,  because  the  w’ar  has  been  so  far 
away  from  his  native  land  that  it  has  not  disturbed  it  or  him. 
But  somehow  one  suspected  that  he  was  not  quite  happy,  that 
there  was  something  within  his  tightly-buttoned,  newly-fashioned 
suit  that  worried  him,  something  under  the  patent  leather  of  his 
boots  that  pinched,  as  if  he  felt  himself  out  of  tune  with  the  land 
lin  which  he  happened  to  be.  He  did  not  mean  any  harm,  but 
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I  he  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  himself,  and  maybe  he  even  felt 

as  if  the  war  had  borne  a  little  hard  on  his  enjoyment. 

I  Perhaps  this  young  Argentine,  with  the  dark  hair  and  skin,  may 

have  noticed  that  the  waiters  of  the  hotels  and  restaurants,  while 
I  they  took  his  liberal  “tips,”  took  them  with  less  humility  than 

‘  of  aforetime,  even  with  a  certain  touch  of  disdain,  as  if  he  were 

i  a  man  caught  spending  money  on  pleasure  while  other  people 

were  spending  their  blood.  That  would  be  a  natural  enough 
feeling  behind  the  iron  mask  of  an  English  waiter,  but  he,  when 
of  a  war  age,  has  long  ago  been  engulfed  by  its  activities.  The 
waiters  of  Allied  countries  and  war  age  have  also  disappeared, 
and  now  the  restaurants  and  the  hotels  are  possessed  by  small 
armies  of  young  Spaniards,  or  young  Swiss,  or  young  waiters  of 
some  other  nationality  not  involved  in  the  war.  Their  airs  are 
less  grand,  although,  maybe,  their  expectations  in  the  way  of 
“tips”  remain  spacious,  and  in  this  complete  change  of  waiter- 
ever  a  representative  human  institution — we  have  a  picture  for 
the  least  observant  eye  of  the  great  change  in  the  human  face  of 
London  which  the  war  has  made. 

Possibly  it  reached  its  full  point  of  change  with  the  coming 
of  universal  service,  which  swept  in  the  lingering  civilians.  It 
came  by  instalments,  so  to  say,  itself  a  rearguard  affair,  winding 
up  the  superb  voluntary  enlistment  of  the  nation,  a  glorious  fact 
of  the  war,  as  we  are  entitled  to  think.  Every  likely  man  you 
saw  had  for  months  been  wearing  his  attestation  band,  almost 
every  likely  man  had  signed  on  for  the  hour  when  he  might  be 
needed,  but  universal  service,  in  a  sort  of  fashion,  gathered  all 
this  into  a  concrete,  compact  fact  of  impressiveness  which  could 
not  miss  our  gaze.  It  was  the  final  word  in  the  preparation  of 
our  human  forces  for  Armageddon,  and  it  was  also  the  final  act 
in  changing  London,  as  one  speaks  of  it  from  a  human  point  of 
view.  It  had  never  been  a  question  of  who  was  going  to  the  war, 
because  all  were  going  who  could,  if  they  were  needed.  Just 
the  order  of  going  was  completed  by  an  unemotional,  unimagina¬ 
tive  stroke  of  legislation,  and  that  made  an  end  to  the  speculations 
of  men  and  women  when  they  were  gathered  together.  There 
was  nothing  more  to  discuss,  the  road  was  mapped  out,  and  only 
the  incidents  by  the  way  needed  to  be  talked  about ;  perhaps  a 
fresh,  direct  story  of  heroism  from  the  battlefield,  a  not  less 
arresting  anecdote  of  tragedy,  or  a  charming  tale  of  a  French 
Arab  soldier.  He  had  been  tenderly  cared  for  by  an  English 
nurse,  who,  in  turn,  was  struck  down  by  illness,  and,  wishing  to 
send  her  his  sympathy,  and  not  being  able  to  write,  he  got  a 
friend  to  take  her  a  sheet  of  paper  with  his  tears.  Our  own 
wounded  and  sick  soldiers  have  drawn  out  the  hearts  of  Londoners 
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in  a  way  good  for  both  the  soldiers  and  the  Londoners.  It  has 
been  no  empty  sympathy,  no  pretended  ministry  that  has  been 
given  those  heroes,  but  the  best  that  heart  and  care  could  offer 
them. 

The  London  of  the  war  has  been  like  a  scroll  unwinding  itself 
before  us.  It  has  been  so  big,  that  scroll,  and  it  has  moved  on 
so  many  planes,  that  few'  of  us  have  seen  it  all — perhaps  none  of 
us.  Therefore  it  needs  not  a  little,  but  much,  imagination  to 
get  anything  like  a  true  conception  of  London  as  the  war  has 
influenced  it,  even  in  a  degree  re-made  it.  Perhaps  in  what  has 
been  said  there  are  suggestions  that  will  help  the  curious  mind 
to  travel  backward  and  outward  and  onward  among  the  London 
things  which  have  happened  during  the  war,  seeking  to  grasp 
their  total  effect.  Great  has  been  the  change  to  the  eye,  in  the 
life  of  Loudon  during  the  day,  even  in  the  life  of  London  during 
the  night,  for  the  iron  note  of  war  has  penetrated  deep  in  a 
physical  and  scenic  sense.  But  there  is  another  change,  a  subtler 
and,  if  yon  like,  a  finer  change  which  has  come  over  London  in 
the  greatest  war-time  of  all  history — a  spiritual  change. 

She  has  alwrays  been  renowned  for  her  patriotic  spirit,  for  her 
high  resolution,  for  her  love  of  country,  and  her  devotion  to  its 
interests.  Possibly  if  we  could  have  knowm  what  she  was  like 
on  great  occasions  in  the  great  days  of  old,  we  should  have  found 
her  just  as  fine  spiritually  as  she  has  showm  herself  in  this  war. 
We  cannot  know  those  things  of  the  past  except  by  the  word  of 
history,  and  it  is  good  to  know  like  things  from  observation  at 
this  season  of  ordeal.  London  has  become  more  serious,  more 
definite  of  purpose,  more  collective  in  action.  There  is  a  new' 
spirituality  in  public  opinion,  a  hopefulness,  an  optimism,  a  faith 
which  nothing  could  withstand.  The  unimportant  trifles  which 
used  to  seem  so  important  to  us  all  have  vanished,  because  we 
behold  a  larger  horizon  and  do  not  look  for  the  specks  on  it. 
We  may  not  forget  the  troubles  of  private  affairs  and  the  burdens 
which  the  war  has  brought  to  each  and  all  of  us,  but  we  bear 
them  quietly,  we  carry  them  as  if  it  were  an  honour  and  not  a 
calamitv. 

The  man  w'ho  bew'ails  personal  afflictions,  unless  they  be 
bereavements,  gets  little  sympathy,  let  him  look  for  it  where 
he  will.  Why  should  he?  The  personal  equation  has  not  the 
importance  it  had,  and  class  distinctions  have  almost  gone  out 
of  fashion  in  the  swrelter  of  war.  Armageddon  has  made  us  a 
democracy  in  thought,  in  feeling,  and  in  sympathy,  as  well  as 
m  our  institutions.  We  have  to  be  occupied  w'ith  our  own  affairs 
because  it  is  necessary  to  live,  perhaps  to  make  a  living  for  others, 
certainly  to  provide  the  nation  w'ith  the  sinews  for  complete 
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victory.  Behind  those  thoughts,  those  occupations,  there  lies  the 
great  thought  of  how,  when  victory  arrives,  to  utilise  it  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  of  mankind.  That  means  I 
a  new  faith,  or,  rather,  a  new  birth  of  the  old  faith  which  has 
kept  England  strong  for  centuries.  It  should  have  a  new  tender- 
ness,  and  perhaps  the  rise  of  the  woman  into  more  acthity  in 
every  sphere  of  life  will  ensure  this. 

She  is  a  more  sensitive  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  tenderness 
than  a  man — tenderness  and  suffering.  There  is  a  music  of  con-  ? 
solution  in  her  voice  which  one  does  not  expect  in  that  of  a  man. 
We  hear  that  voice  far  more  than  we  did,  and  we  believe  that  ; 
its  greater  use  will  not  spoil  its  natural  music.  Some  wise  man 
once  said  that  to  keep  our  women  out  of  our  life,  as  once  they 
w’ere  kept  out,  was  to  miss  half  the  nation’s  brain  and  three  parts 
of  the  nation’s  heart.  The  war  has  taken  care  that  this  is  not  i 
going  to  be,  and  the  knowledge  should  be  a  consolation  to  us  as  I 
we  go  on  fighting  by  sea  and  land  to  a  righteous  end.  Possibly  I 
the  eye  of  faith  may  see  the  light  of  that  end  in  the  “Summer  I 
Time  ”  which  has  come  to  London  and  brought  it  a  larger,  longer  f 
day.  It  has  been  a  long,  long  day  to  the  Tipperary  of  Arma-  I 
geddon,  and  it  may  be  very  long,  but  the  sun  is  in  the  sky,  and  1 
it  is  shining  on  the  harbour  of  our  hopes.  When  we  arrive  there 
London  and  her  people  will  be  able  to  say,  “We  have  done  our  I 
bit.”  James  Milse.  f 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  ASIA. 

The  change  in  the  relations  between  Europe  and  Asia  in  the 
last  thirty  years  has  been  so  marked,  and  yet  so  rapid,  that  we 
scarcely  understand  the  effect  which  has  been  produced  already 
and  will  be  still  more  noticeable  in  the  near  future.  One  result 
i  of  this  terrific  war,  ending,  as  it  must,  in  the  serious  weakening 
of  all  the  European  Powers  which  have  possessions  in  the  Eastern 
Continent,  will  be  to  increase  the  relative  power  of  Asia  and  to 
!  secure  for  her,  at  an  earlier  date,  that  greater  influence  in  world 
*  policy  which  she  would  have  obtained  later  in  any  event. 

1  We  are  slowly  returning,  it  would  seem,  to  something  near 
1  the  estimate  of  Asiatic  importance  which  was  formed  by  the  old 
voyagers  and  ambassadors.  After  400  years  of  successful  com- 
^  merce,  piracy,  and  conquest,  from  the  date  of  the  foundation  of 
^  the  short-lived  Portuguese  Empire  of  Goa,  in  1508,  the  tide  is 
=  now  turning  in  favour  of  the  older  civilisations.  China,  Japan, 
!  and  India,  wdth  a  population  nearly  double  that  of  all  Europe, 

I  including  Eussia,  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  happy  hunting- 
j  ground  for  adventurous  individuals  or  grasping  nations  of  the 
white  race.  This  possibility  has.  long  presented  itself  to  the  more 
j  far-sighted  politicians.  In  the  early  ’fifties  Mr.  W.  H.  Seward, 
whose  statesman-like  management  of  the  Trent  affair  averted 
war  between  England  and  America  ten  years  later,  directed  the 
^  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  China  as  the  Empire  which  would 
I  play  a  decisive  part  in  the  destinies  of  the  human  race.  During 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870  Sir  Henry  Maine  conjured  up 
a  vision  of  40,000,000  Chinese,  raised,  trained,  and  armed  on 
the  Prussian  model,  inviting  the  Western  barbarism  to  try  con¬ 
clusions  with  them  in  an  Armageddon  of  the  East.  Mr.  John 
Delane  also,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Louis  Jennings  told  me,  frequently 
spoke  of  all  European  rivalries  and  struggles  as  trifling  compared 
with  the  antagonism  which  might  easily  arise  between  Europe 
and  the  Eastern  populations. 

But  this  was  far  from  being  the  common  view.  Even  now 
most  European  nations  think  and  act  as  if  our  Western  superiority 
could  be  maintained  permanently,  in  spite  of  all  recent  develop¬ 
ments  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  this  arrogance  wdth  the  attitude  of  the  English,  the 
French,  the  Dutch,  and  Portuguese  three  centuries  ago,  and 
even  far  more  recently,  towards  the  Indian  and  Chinese  rulers 
of  their  day.  Though  Sir  Thomas  Eoe  was  the  accredited 
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Ambassador  of  the  King  of  England  and  upheld  his  dignity,  as 
a  genial  pirate  and  pioneer  of  trade,  with  a  firmness,  intelligence 
and  courage  which  command  all  respect,  it  is  quite  clear  that, 
while  despising  the  methods  of  the  Emperor  Jehangir’s  Ministers 
and  favourites,  he  felt  himself  the  representative  of  a  small  and 
poverty-stricken  folk  when  in  the  presence  of  that  monarch.  For 
many  a  long  day  our  traders  pleaded  very  humbly  with  Indian 
potentates  of  high  and  low  degree  to  be  granted  facilities  for 
making  wealth  out  of  their  subjects,  though  English,  Dutch, 
Portuguese,  and  French  never  hesitated  to  use  violence  when 
they  thought  it  safe  and  profitable  to  do  so. 

When,  also,  the  French  and  English  were  struggling  for  pre¬ 
dominance  in  Hindustan,  Warren  Hastings  and  Clive  on  the  one 
side,  and  Dupleix  and  Bussy  on  the  other,  never  at  any  time 
assumed  those  airs  of  white  superiority  over  rulers  of  ancient 
race  and  ancient  culture  which  far  less  capable  men  have  since 
considered  it  quite  natural  to  adopt.  Possibly  the  remembrance 
of  successive  Asiatic  invasions  of  the  West  and  the  belief  in  the 
inexhaustible  wealth  of  India  may  have  influenced  their  minds 
and  generally  softened  their  manners.  Certainly,  the  present 
scarcely-veiled  contempt  and  rudeness  of  our  owm  contemporaries 
in  India  itself  to  Indians  is  the  growth  of  little  more  than  two 
generations.  Earlier  records  bear  witness  to  a  much  better  tone 
than  that  which  prevails  to-day.  Even  during  this  great  war, 
when  Indians  of  high  rank  and  long  descent  are  fighting  side  by 
side  with  .English  officers,  for  the  same  cause,  they  have  been 
treated  with  considerable  rudeness.  Colour  prejudice  has  become 
the  rule,  and  is  growing  stronger  as  Englishmen  reside  less  and 
less  in  India  and  more  and  more  lose  touch  with  Indians. 

It  was  for  a  long  period  much  the  same  with  China.  That 
great  people,  whose  civilisation  and  power  pervaded  the  whole 
East  for  centuries  and  spread  to  Africa,  to  whom  w^e  are  indebted 
(even  more  than  we  are  to  India)  for  the  ideas,  discoveries,  an'l 
inventions  which  underlie  our  own  material  development  and 
moral  conceptions,  were  approached  by  Europeans,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  intercourse,  as  a  race  in  many  respects  more 
capable  and  more  powerful  than  themselves.  Though  the  Jesuits 
obtained  for  a  time  great  influence  over  the  Manchu  Emperors 
of  Pekin,  their  teaching  scarcely  touched  the  surface  of  the  huge 
Chinese  population  below\  Their  simple  family  life,  their 
material  religions,  and  their  queer  superstitions,  their  competitive 
bureaucratic  system,  and  universal  education  went  on  as  they  had 
gone  on  for  generations. 

Not  until  w'e  Englisli  discovered  that  the  whole  of  these  intelli¬ 
gent  400,000,000  of  ('hinarnen  were  organised  solely  for  industry 
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and  peace,  possessing  no  armies  in  the  least  capable  of  resisting 
aggression,  did  we  resort  to  the  truculent  brutality  which  so 
shamefully  forced  the  sale  of  opium  upon  the  country  in  the  face 
of  the  protests  of  its  Government ;  a  policy  fitly  illustrated  by  the 
seizure  of  Hongkong  and  the  sacking  of  the  Winter  Palace. 
Englishmen  thought  at  the  time  that  Gordon’s  uncalled-for  inter¬ 
ference  in  support  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty  against  the  great  rising 
of  the  Tae-Pings  and  the  career  of  his  Ever- Victorious  Army 
would  provide  them  with  another  India  in  the  Flowery  Land. 
Thereafter,  for  many  years,  the  Chinese,  who,  by  their  honesty 
in  trade,  social  courtesy,  and  general  culture,  had  good  grounds 
for  regarding  us  as  Western  barbarians,  were  likewise  considered 
an  inferior  people.  Their  bows  and  arrows  and  cutlasses  and 
sailing- junks,  being  of  no  avail  against  rifles  and  heavy  guns  and 
ironclads,  their  whole  standard  of  national  development  was 
estimated  on  the  same  scale. 

Our  missionaries’  claims  for  the  infinite  superiority  of  their 
Asiatic  religion,  which  made  no  impression  upon  the  Chinese  at 
all  in  proportion  to  their  own  efforts  or  to  the  risks  which  this 
country  had  to  run  on  their  behalf  to  protect  them,  afforded  further 
evidence  of  European  arrogance.  They  did  not  disguise  their 
low’  opinion  of  the  Chinese  cults,  nor  did  they,  like  the  Catholics, 
adapt  themselves  in  dress  and  daily  life  to  the  customs  of  the 
people.  Even  the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  a  devotee  of  Christianity, 
complained  of  their  inconvenient  ardour  and  uncongenial  methods 
of  proselytisrn.  The  wonder  is  not  that  their  conduct  at  times 
inflamed  popular  hatred  against  them,  but  that  they  should  have 
been  allowed  to  continue  in  China  at  all.  What  would  be  the 
fate  of  a  body  of  Chinese  propagandists  w’ho  occupied  themselves 
in  publicly  denouncing  the  faith  of  common  Englishmen,  and 
were  insistent  in  pointing  out  w’hat  seemed  to  them  the  absurdities 
of  the  Trinity,  and  their  doubts  as  to  whether  the  founder  of 
the  creed  now  dominant  in  Europe  ever  existed,  to  the  people  of 
this  island?  Unless  the  police  and  the  soldiery  were  called  in 
to  protect  them,  we  might  trust  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  to  give  these  enterprising  Mongol  fanatics  a  very  rough 
time.  But  Western  peoples  seldom  look  at  these  matters  except 
from  their  own  point  of  view.  In  the  same  way,  having  dis¬ 
covered  that  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  real  author  of  the  ruinous 
Japanese  war,  was  as  unscrupulous  in  diplomacy  as  he  was 
dishonest  in  finance,  we  assume  that  all  mandarins  are  of  similar 
character.  Yet  the  great  majority  of  the  literati  who  govern 
China  are  beyond  reproach  in  money  matters,  and  the  integrity 
of  Chinese  men  of  business  and  compradors  has  long  been  the 
admiration  of  the  East. 
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All  this  time,  too,  the  kidnapping  of  Chinamen  in  the  great 
cities  was  going  on  as  a  regular  business.  The  horrors  of  the 
barracoons  of  Macao,  in  which  these  coolies  were  stored  before 
being  shipped  off  for  life-long  toil  and  torture,  were  only  equalled 
by  the  fate  awaiting  these  unfortunates  when  they  were  landed 
as  hopeless  slaves  on  the  Guano  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Peru. 
There  they  had  no  hope  of  humane  treatment  nor  of  any  external 
interference  on  their  behalf.  Protests  by  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  were  as  unavailing  in  this  matter  as  in  the  case  of  the 
importation  of  opium.  The  old  chattel  slaves  at  Laurium  or  in 
Sicily,  the  modern  victims  of  Eussian  tyranny  in  the  mines  of  , 
Eastern  Siberia,  never  suffered  from  more  frightful  cruelty  than 
did  these  harmless  Asiatics  forced  to  work  themselves  to  death 
amid  an  atmosphere  which  it  was  a  pain  even  to  breathe. 

Yet  the  first  evidence  of  the  latent  power  of  Asia’s  hundreds 
of  millions  of  inhabitants  came  from  the  industrial  countrymen 
of  those  sufferers  in  quite  a  peaceful  way.  I  visited  Australia  for 
the  first  time  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  At  that  time  Little  Bourke 
Street  was  one  of  the  shows  of  Melbourne.  There  I  saw  China¬ 
men  with  their  great,  broad  hats  and  rough  Asiatic  petticoat  garb 
lying  sandwiched  on  trays,  to  sleep  head  and  tail  like  herrings 
in  a  barrel.  How  they  continued  to  exist  in  such  a  confined 
space,  packed  together  as  they  were,  was  a  mystery.  But  exist 
they  did.  Moreover,  they  contrived  to  make  a  good  living  out 
of  washing  for  gold  on  diggings  abandoned  by  w'hite  men,  out 
of  laundry-work  which  they  did  better  than  anybody  else,  by 
growing  vegetables  in  that  dry  and  thirsty  land  w'here  no  one 
else  could  then  make  a  success  of  market  gardening,  and,  lastly, 
by  competing  with  Europeans  in  certain  trades  and  for  rough 
work. 

This  last  it  was  which  brought  them  into  difficulty.  For  the 
Chinamen  not  only  worked  ungodly  long  hours,  but,  living  on 
a  lower  standard  of  life  than  their  white  competitors,  they  were 
able  to  underbid  them  in  the  matter  of  wages  to  an  extent  which 
threatened  to  drive  European  labour  out  of  some  occupations 
altogether.  This  might  be  all  very  well  for  capitalists,  who 
were  accused  then  and  thereafter  of  fostering  the  trade  in  the 
importation  of  Chinese  coolies  in  order  to  keep  down  the  demands 
of  their  own  working  countrymen  and  make  more  profit  for 
themselves.  But  it  did  not  suit  the  views  of  the  Caucasian  wage- 
earners  at  all.  They  soon  learned  that  competition  of  this  kind 
could  not  be  met  in  the  ordinary  way.  I  made  up  my  mind  on 
this  then,  and  I  am  as  firmly  convinced  of  it  now.  Under  the 
system  of  capitalist  production  and  competition  for  wages,  regu¬ 
lated,  in  the  main,  by  the  standard  of  life  in  various  trades, 
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Europeans,  even  in  a  temperate  climate,  cannot  hold  iheir  own, 
in  the  long  run,  with  these  hard-working  Asiatics ;  in  the  tropics 
they  have  no  chance  at  all  against  industrious  coolies  from  the 
Southern  Provinces  of  China.  Of  course,  there  were  all  sorts  of 
other  objections  raised  when  this  primary  drawback  was  con¬ 
clusively  established.  Thus  the  Chinese  were  immoral  them¬ 
selves;  they  corrupted  white  women  and  indulged  in  loathsome 
vices;  they  herded  together  and  lived  a  life  of  their  own  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  Colony ;  they  were  not  clean  in  their  habits, 
and  had  among  them  some  horrible  Asiatic  diseases — leprosy  for 
one ;  they  smoked  opium  and  were  introducing  the  practice  among 
Colonial  workers ;  they  “made  their  pile  ”  in  the  colony,  and  then 
went  off  with  it  to  their  own  country ;  they  traded  exclusively 
with  their  own' merchants,  and  when  they  died  in  the  land  where 
they  had  worked ,  they  did  not  even  leave  their  bodies  to  fertilise 
the  soil,  but  took  care  that  they  should  be  sent  back  to  China 
and  buried  in  the  earth  sanctified  by  countless  generations  of 
dead  Chinamen  before  them. 

These  were  the  specious  arguments  against  their  further  admis¬ 
sion  into  Australia.  But  the  real  reason  for  the  hostility  of 
colonists  to  the  Chinese  coolies  was  undoubtedly  their  economic 
competition.  The  “Yellow  Peril”  loomed  large  at  that  period. 
Professor  Charles  Pearson’s  book  on  the  subject,  now  almost  for¬ 
gotten,  made  a  great  impression.  The  activity,  too,  of  the 
Chinese  emigrants  at  the  time  was  surprising.  They  pervaded 
he  Pacific.  I  well  remember,  when  staying  on  the  leeward  side 
of  Viti  Levu  (Fiji),  then  quite  an  uttermost  part  of  the  earth 
),  a  large  barque  entered  Naedi  Bay.  In  the  first  boat  that 
came  ashore  was  a  well-dressed  Chinaman.  I  was  astonished  to 
jSeehim  there,  as  he  had  obviously  nothing  to  do  with  the  crew, 
or,  as  I  learned,  was  he  interested  in  the  cargo.  It  appeared, 
owever,  that  the  vessel  had  come  from  Tahiti,  where  3,000 
his  people  serving  as  indentured  coolies  were  out  of  their  time, 
e  had  come  to  Fiji,  where  European  plantations  were  being 
arted,  to  see  if  there  was  any  outlet  for  them  there.  The  man 
iniself  talked  intelligible  “pidgin”  English  and  altogether 
emed  a  very  capable,  observant  fellow. 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands  also  I  found  them  in  considerable 
umbers,  not  only  on  the  sugar  estates,  but  in  the  towns.  The 
me,  of  course,  in  California.  There  the  feeling  against  “The 
eathen  Chinee”  was  even  stronger  than  in  Australia.  China 
awn  m  San  Francisco,  with  its  practically  self-governing  corn- 
amity  and  underground  communications,  was  already  an  extra- 
jdinary  development  for  an  American  city.  China  Town,  in 
rb  has  since  been  used  as  the  groundwork  for  many  a  strange 
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tale  of  truth  and  fiction.  Bret  Harte’s  famous  verses  had  just 
appeared,  the  Central  Pacific  Bail  way  had  lately  been  completed 
by  Chinese  labour,  and  the  possibility  of  the  Pacific  slope  of  North 
America  being  overrun  by  these  industrious  and  pacific  but  per¬ 
sistent,  intelligent,  and  organised  Mongolians  was  ever  before 
men’s  eyes.  The  same  causes  w-ere  producing  the  same  effects 
here  as  elsewdiere.  Bacial  animosity  grew  steadily  keener  and 
more  keen. 

In  1879  the  Government  of  the  United  States  yielded  to  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  from  the  Pacific  slope,  fearing  the  serious 
trouble  which  might  have  arisen  between  the  races  had  the 
Chinese  immigration  into  California  continued  at  its  then  rate.  I 
It  is  impossible  for  anyone  who  saw  what  was  going  on  to  deny  j 
that  the  white  workers  had  a  strong  case.  Phrases  about  universal 
philanthropy  and  the  cry  of  “the  Great  Bepublic  free  to  all 
comers”  had  no  effect  upon  Trade  Unionists,  who  saw  their 
organisations  threatened  by  the  influx  of  educated  Asiatics  who 
could  and  did  combine  in  their  Hooey s  just  as  well  as  the 
Americans,  but  who  undercut  the  current  rate  of  wages  in  all 
directions  and  never  became  citizens  of  the  country.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  contrary  to  all  international  rule  and  order  that  Americans 
should  claim  the  right  to  travel,  trade,  and  settle  freely  in  China, 
and  yet  that  the  Chinese,  quite  as  industrious  workers  and  fully 
as  competent  merchants  in  their  own  line  as  Americans,  should 
be  excluded  from  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the  law  became 
operative  a  few  years  after  the  Chinese  had  been  of  great  service 
in  the  development  of  California  and  the  other  States  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  But  the  thing  was  done.  After  the  passage  of 
that  enactment  the  Chinese  were  shut  out  from  North  America 
and  the  Australasian  Colonies.  A  little  later  British  Indiansi 
were  liable  to  a  heavy  fine  for  landing  in  Australia,  and  the 
embargo  of  dClOO  on  the  famous  Bajpoot  cricketer,  Banjeetsinghi. 
the  Jam  of  Bamnuggar,  was  removed  by  special  ordinance  of 
the  Parliaments  in  the  colonies  where  he  was  to  play.  It  wouM 
have  been  better  had  this  Indian  of  the  most  ancient  lineage  ic 
the  whole  of  Hindostan  refused  to  be  thus  exceptionally  fav¬ 
oured.  However,  the  fact  that  British  Indians  should  be  thu- 
treated  in  the  British  Empire  proves  that  the  prejudice  again" 
Asiatics  was  and  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  dislike  of  th 
Chinese. 

But  the  new  movement  in  Asia,  which  may  yet  have  a  tremei 
dous  influence  on  the  whole  world,  began,  in  a  manner  to  1 
appreciated  by  Europeans,  not  in  India  or  China,  but  in  t! 
island  kingdom  of  Japan.  It  seems  almost  inconceivable  io-d:- 
that  barely  forty  years  ago  Sir  Butherford  Alcock,  then  recent: 
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returned  from  Japan,  should  have  spoken  to  an  old  friend  of  the 
Japanese  as  “highly  intelligent  children.”  The  Japanese  them¬ 
selves  had  at  that  time  no  conception  at  all  of  their  “manifest 
destiny.”  With  their  great  political  revolution,  however,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  their  rights  by  the  Samurai,  a  new  era  com¬ 
menced,  which  had  been  watched  with  amazement,  though 
scarcely,  perhaps,  with  full  comprehension,  by  the  whole  world. 
In  forty  years  an  almost  unknown  country  outside  the  sphere  of 
international  affairs  has  passed  from  a  belated  feudalism  to  a 
highly-developed  capitalism — a  transition  which  it  took  us  English 
four  centuries  to  accomplish.  Japan  has  assimilated  with  marvel¬ 
lous  intuition  the  most  effective  portions  of  European  civilisation 
and  has  established  itself  as  one  of  the  Great  Powers  of  the 
world. 

The  entire  transformation  came  as  a  surprise  even  to  many 
Europeans  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  peoples  of  the 
Far  East.  The  first  clear  evidence  that  a  new  factor  had  appeared 
in  the  struggle  for  the  control  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  all  which 
this  implies,  was  afforded  when,  in  her  war  with  China,  Japan 
crushed  that  huge  Empire  with  a  rapidity  and  completeness  that 
left  nothing  to  chance.  By  the  use  of  European  ships  and 
European  appliances,  with  a  skilful  adaptation  of  European 
discipline  and  military  methods,  Japan  defeated  the  Chinese  as 
hopelessly  as  any  European  Power  could  have  done.  The  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  the  claim  of  large  “spheres  of 
influence”  on  the  adjacent  mainland,  and  the  demand  for  a  heavy 
money  indemnity  at  the  peace  of  Simonosaki  (1895)  showed  the 
whole  East  that  the  most  modern  ideas  of  extension  of  territory 
and  commercial  control  had  been  combined  with  all  the  persist¬ 
ence  and  astuteness  which  Asiatics  can  possess.  Yet  so  slow 
were  we  to  appreciate  the  changed  conditions  that,  when  the  war 
j began,  it  was  quite  commonly  believed,  not  only  in  tbe  West, 
but  in  the  East,  that  the  “little  Japs  ”  had  undertaken  a  task  far 
beyond  their  capacity,  and  that  the  huge,  unwieldy  bulk  of  China, 
controlled  by  the  imposing  figure  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  would  over- 
w|whelm  the  adventurous  islanders. 

Even  when  the  war  was  over  and  the  victors  had  gathered  in 
their  spoils,  Europe  still  failed  to  appreciate  the  significance  of 
what  had  occurred.  The  contempt  for  Japan  with  which  the 
Chinese  had  continued  to  imbue  foreigners  in  the  Treaty  ports 
along  their  coast  faded  but  slowly.  That  contempt  did  not 
trouble  the  Japanese  and  their  rulers  at  all.  They  had  decided 
tl^ipnn  a  certain  policy,  and  they  proceeded  to  carry  it  out  without 
aste  and  without  rest.  As  they  became  more  closely  intimate 
ith  Europeans  they  decided  that  they  w^ere  people  to  use  and 
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not  be  used  by.  English,  American,  and  other  merchants  dealing 
with  Japan  soon  found  out  that  they  were  face  to  face  with 
artificers,  manufacturers,  and  traders  who  were  as  efficient  in  the 
field  of  industrial  and  mercantile  competition  as  they  had  proved 
themselves  in  warfare.  The  Japanese  raised  money  in  Europe, 
built  vessels  in  Europe,  ordered  machinery  in  Europe,  sent  students 
to  Europe  and  America.  But  all  with  one  object  :  to  dispense 
as  soon  as  possible  with  European  and  American  aid  and  to  rival 
the  white  men  in  every  department  of  human  effort.  Capitalism 
of  the  most  ruthless  description,  controlling,  perhaps,  the  cheapest  , 
and  most  easily-trained  labour  on  the  planet,  obtained  complete 
domination  of  the  Japanese  workers,  who  were  handled  from  the 
commencement  as  the  German  working-class  have  been  handled 
to  further  the  projects  of  their  Government.  So  far  as  social 
conditions  were  concerned,  Japanese  statesmen,  so  careful  to 
make  use  of  the  most  perfect  scientific  knowledge  for  the  benefit 
of  their  troops,  have  been  quite  indifferent  to  Western  legislation 
in  favour  of  their  new  wage-earning  class.  The  Chinese  were 
organised  by  peace  for  peace ;  the  Japanese  were  organised  by 
war  for  war. 

They  proved  this  to  demonstration  in  their  war  against  Eussia, 
which  was  their  next  serious  step  towards  the  attainment  of  the 
position  at  which  they  aimed.  Even  then  there  were  still  Euro¬ 
peans  who  failed  to  estimate  their  chances  of  success  aright. 
The  French,  in  particular,  could  not  believe  that  their  great 
Ally,  Eussia,  would  fail  to  hold  her  own  against  these  presumptu¬ 
ous  upstarts  of  yesterday,  who  imagined  that  because  they  had 
defeated  China  and  later  had  sent  a  contingent  to  Pekin  side  by 
side  with  the  European  divisions,  they  could  cope  successfully 
with  the  best  resources  of  the  Muscovite  Empire  and  the  iudo- 1 
mitable  courage  of  her  soldiery.  But  the  unexpected  again 
happened.  Whether  by  refusing  to  entertain  proposals  of  peace 
and  holding  on  after  the  battle  of  Mukden  Eussia  could  have 
worn  Japan  out  need  not  now  be  discussed.  The  Treaty  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  settled  that.  Thus,  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be 
explained  away,  the  Eussian  Empire,  long  the  dread  of  Western 
Europe,  was  thoroughly  beaten  by  a  comparatively  small  Asiatic 
State,  and  Japan  became  still  more  formidable  on  the  mainland 
as  well  as  upon  the  ocean.  The  final  addition  of  Korea  to  the 
Japanese  possessions  in  1910  gave  the  Mikado  a  total  population 
of  between  70,000,000  and  80,000,000  inhabitants  under  his  direoi 
rule.  With  a  constantly  growing  Army  and  Navy  kept  up  ti 
the  highest  point  of  efficiency ;  with  a  rapidly  expanding  cnm 
merce  and  fine  lines  of  steamers ;  with  a  future  for  her  rnann 
factures  not  confined  to  Asia,  and  holding  an  internatioui 
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‘  position  which  enabled  her  statesmen  to  enter  upon  Treaties  with 
Great  Britain  whose  meaning  has  hardly  been  fully  apprehended 
by  her  co-signatories — Japan  took  her  place  in  the  forefront  of 
civilisation. 

All  Asia  felt  the  blow.  For  the  first  time  since  the  decay  of 
the  Ottoman  Turks  an  Asiatic  State  had,  single-handed,  defeated 
a  European  Empire  of  at  least  three  times  its  own  population 
and  of  vastly  greater  extent.  No  wonder  the  Japanese  said,  “We 
have  been  sending  you  our  works  of  art,  our  silks,  our  joinery 
'  and  decorations  for  generations,  and  you  still  regarded  us  as  mere 
barbarians.  We  show  ourselves  at  least  your  equals  in  scientific 
butchery,  and  at  once  we  are  admitted  to  your  council  tables  as 
civilised  men.”  There  is  not  an  educated  Asiatic  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  who  does  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  tliat. 

Now  turn  and  read  the  two  Treaties  with  England  just 
referred  to — England  is  herself  a  great  Asiatic  Power  controlling 
315,000,000  of  the  human  race.  Nevertheless,  she  binds  herself 
to  Japan  in  the  two  instruments  of  1905  and  1911,  both  based 
upon  the  agreements  of  1902,  and  probably  supplemented  by 
I  other  secret  agreements — as  the  custom  of  our  Foreign  Office  is 
—which  are  not  disclosed  to  the  English  people.  These,  within 
certain  limits,  constitute  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  up 

I  to  the  year  1921.  Even  at  that  date  there  is  no  finality.  The 
objects  of  this  alliance  are  set  forth  m  the  preamble  as  :  (a)  The 
consolidation  and  maintenance  of  the  general  peace  in  the  regions 
of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  India,  (h)  The  preservation  of  the  common 
interests  of  all  Powers  in  China  by  insuring  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  principle  of  equal 

||  opportunities  for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  nations  in  China. 

II  (c)  The  maintenance  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  in  the 
I  i  regions  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  India,  and  the  defence  of  their 
>  *  special  interests  in  the  said  regions.  Eemembering  that  Japan 

had,  and  has,  to  all  appearance,  nothing  whatever  to  gain  by 
f  upholding  our  domination  in  India,  the  broad  language  here  used 
a  is  capable  of  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  in  many  quarters, 
c  that,  in  return  for  this  at  least  probable  support  from  our  Ally, 
i  in  case  of  an  Indian  rising,  some  other  considerations  are  involved, 
le  Article  II.,  which  speaks  of  common  action  in  case  of  war,  has 
n  been  read  in  that  sense  in  more  than  one  quarter.  Japan  is  at 
i  l  the  time  of  writing  acting  as  the  good  and  loyal  Ally  of  England 
m  the  great  war,  and  has  rapidly  swept  Germany  out  of  her  corner 
n-  in  China.  But  when  the  House  of  Lords  cheered  Lord 
”  Lansdowne  so  enthusiastically  for  his  Treaty  of  1905  while  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  w’as  still  going  on,  its  members  appear  to 
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have  overlooked  some  other  elements  in  the  arrangement  which 
can  scarcely  fail  to  lead  this  country  into  a  difficult  situation  in 
the  near  future. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  quite  clear  that  these  serious  diplo¬ 
matic  instruments  place  Japan  on  at  least  an  equal  footing  with 
England  in  the  Far  East.  They  also  give  the  impression  that, 
should  we  be  unable  for  any  reason  to  maintain  our  Empire  in 
Hindustan,  then  we  are  entitled  to  look  to  Japan  until  1921,  and 
probably  for  a  longer  period,  to  assist  us  in  keeping  up  an  alien 
rule  in  India.  It  is  a  strange  position,  indeed,  for  a  proud  country 
such  as  England  :  especially  strange  when  we  remember  the 
attitude  of  British  Colonies  to  Japanese  immigrants. 

But  this  brings  us  back  to  the  extremely  complicated  and 
awkward  question  of  Asiatic  emigration  generally  and  the  claims 
made  by  Japan  that  Japanese  immigrants  should  be  treated  on 
equal  terms  with  American  citizens  in  the  United  States.  Things 
are  very  different  from  what  they  were  in  1879,  when,  as  already 
said,  the  United  States  and  the  British  Colonies  carried  matters 
with  a  high  hand  against  Chinese  immigrants.  China  itself  has 
undergone  a  complete  political  transformation.  The  Mongols 
have  gone.  Pigtails,  the  sign  of  subservience  to  the  Tartars,  have 
disappeared.  The  Chinese  race  proper  is  in  control  of  its  own 
territory.  Western  knowledge,  largely  owing  to  the  influence 
of  Yuan  Shi  Kai  and  his  opponent.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  is  being  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  old  interminhble  literary  studies  at  which  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  their  devotion  to 
Latin  and  Greek,  can  scarcely  afford  to  smile.  Eailways,  chiefly 
constructed  with  foreign  capital,  and  for  the  time  under  foreign 
control,  now  connect  many  of  the  great  cities  and  their  ports. 
But  Chinese  engineers  and  managers  are  steadily  replacing  the 
outsiders,  and  projected  lines,  deprived  by  the  war  of  their  skilled 
superintendents  from  Belgium  and  other  European  countries,  are 
now  being  carried  forward  by  Chinese  engineers.  Mines  and 
other  industries  are  being  developed.  Armies,  also,  are  being 
raised  and  armed  and  trained  according  to  European  systems. 
The  movement  is  slow  as  compared  with  what  has  been  witnessed 
in  Japan,  but  all  capable  observers  are  of  one  mind  as  to  its  being 
very  sure.  Even  what  we  call  anarchy,  the  stir  in  the  various 
Provinces  against  the  domination  of  Yuan  Shi  Kai  from  Pekin, 
is  evidence  of  new  life  and  proof  of  fresh  vigour.  Left  alone, 
they  can  settle  their  own  affairs  far  better  than  we  Europeans 
or  the  Japanese  can  arrange  them  for  their  benefit. 

The  eagerness  for  progress  is  being  manifested  in  all  directions. 
Much  as  they  dislike  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese  are  ready  to 
learn  from  them,  and  thousands  of  Chinese  students  flock  to 
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Japau  I’oj'  that  purpose.  Thus,  400,000,000  of  this  remarkable 
people,  all  reading  the  same  language,  are  now  moving  along 
the  same  lines  which  have  brought  the  vei^  differently  constituted 
island  empire  to  its  dominant  position.Vwhether  China  acts 
under  Japanese  leadership  or  under  the  guidance  of  her  own 
educated  class,  the  whole  question  not  only  of  Chinese  emigration 
but  of  Chinese  influence  generally  must  ere  long  be  seriously 
considered  by  Western  nations. 

At  the  time  of  the  Tae  Ping  Eebellion  a  sort  of  proverb  was 
current  in  the  Chinese  cities.  First,  the  Tae  Pings;  then  the 
Mohammedans ;  lastly,  the  Foreign  Devils.  The  Tae  Pings  and 
Mohammedans  have  long  since  been  swept  away.  It  is  quite 
possible  the  turn  of  the  Foreign  Devils  may  be  close  at  hand. 
Fifteen  years  ago  the  head  of  the  Banque  Eusso-Chinoise  in 
Paris,  who  had  lived  more  than  twenty  years  continuously  in 
China,  who  had  travelled  all  over  the  Empire  with  special  advan¬ 
tages  and  spoke  and  read  Chinese  well,  told  me  that,  in  his 
opinion,  there  would  be  no  Europeans  in  China  except  as  Ambas¬ 
sadors  or  servants  within  twenty  years.  This  prediction  may 
anticipate  events  somewhat,  but  the  tendency  is  unmistakable, 
useful  as  foreigners  may  still  be  to  the  Chinese. 

Meanwhile,  Japan  has  the  lead  and  seems  likely  to  keep  it. 
The  majority  of  Englishmen,  and  even  the  majority  of  Americans, 
who  are  still  more  closely  concerned  than  its  Ally  the  English 
with  the  policy  of  this  powerful  and  ambitious  State,  have  but 
a  superficial  idea  of  the  possible  spread  of  its  influence  in  the  near 
future.  Yet  this  is  not  for  want  of  warning.  Americans  in 
particular  have  been  told  by  their  own  countrymen,  military 
officers  as  well  as  civilians  w^ho  have  specially  studied  the  subject, 
about  the  sort  of  antagonism  which  lies  ahead.  Germans,  also, 
who  regard  the  problems  of  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  a  totally  different  point  of  view  have  gone  into  the  matter 
jwith  their  customary  thoroughness,  and  express  virtually  the  same 
opinion.  They  believe  that  Japan  is  preparing,  with  the  same 
relentless  efficiency  which  she  displayed  in  making  ready  for  her 
campaigns  against  China  and  Eussia,  to  deal  with  the  United 
States  when  time  and  opportunity  offer. 

Americans  themselves  freely  admit  that  the  still  rising  Power 
if  Asia  has  ample  grounds  for  declaring  war  against  the  Great 
Kepublic.  Breaches  of  international  law  and  national  pledges 
lave  been  committed  by  the  United  States  Government  time 
Jter  time.  The  200,000  Japanese — mostly  trained  soldiers,  by 
tae  way— who  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific 
>'0pe  are  regarded  with  the  same  hostility  as  their  forerunners 
lorn  the  mainland  of  Asia.  Before  the  war  my  friend,  the  well- 
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known  Japanese  Socialist,  Katayama,  wrote  me  a  long  letter 
expressing  serious  alarm  as  to  what  might  occur  to  himself  and 
his  countrymen  in  California  should  the  antagonism  between  the 
two  races  become  more  pronounced.  A  massacre  of  the  Japanese 
immigrants  before  they  could  organise  and  defend  themselves 
seemed  to  him  quite  a  possibility.  Since  then  the  Japanese 
Government  has  itself  checked  the  emigration  of  its  subjects  to 
America,  and  a  settlement  has  been  temporarily  arrived  at.  But, 
if  we  are  to  judge  these  able  and  far-seeing  people  and  their 
statesmen  by  what  we  ourselves  should  do  in  a  similar  case,  it 
seems  very  unlikely  that  they  wdll  submit  permanently  to  such 
a  badge  of  inferiority  as  this  arrangement  implies,  especialh 
since  the  Californians  make  no  secret  of  their  contempt  and 
dislike  for  their  unwelcome  guests.  Moreover,  not  only  racial, 
but  commercial,  antagonisms  are  at  work.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  great  American  manufacturing  trusts  have  need  of  the  outlet 
offered  by  the  markets  of  China,  where  Japanese  influence  and 
Japanese  cheapness  are  already  gaining  ground  in  rivalry  with 
them.  There  is  a  little  Socialism  in  Japan  and  more  in  America; 
but  its  votaries  will  not  be  numerous  or  powerful  enough  in  either 
country  to  stave  off  a  capitalist  war,  sooner  or  later,  unless  other 
circumstances  render  them  almost  miraculous  assistance.  The 
policy  of  the  Japanese  in  Mexico  and  the  South  American  States 
also  threatens  American  capitalist  interests. 

Recent  events  have  strengthened  Japan  without  increasing  the 
power  of  the  United  States.  An  Asiatic  State  with  an  army  kept 
up  on  the  modern  European  scale,  and  a  navy  thoroughly  ready 
for  any  emergency,  faces  a  peace-at-any-price  Republic,  prac¬ 
tically  without  an  army,  possessed  of  a  navy  which  has  been 
allowed  to  run  down  into  the  danger  zone,  and  holding  points 
for  attack  w’hich  give  enormous  advantages  to  a  capable  and 
adventurous  enemy,  such  as  the  Philippines,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  the  Panama  Canal.  The  Japanese  would  be  more 
than  human  in  their  self-control  and  caution  if  they  failed  to 
obtain  a  diplomatic  or  forcible  victory  from  such  a  state  of  affairs. 
They  have  concluded,  rightly  or  wrongly,  from  the  conduct  of 
the  United  States  Government  during  the  war  that  Americans, 
as  at  present  organised  and  ruled,  wdll  put  up  with  any  insults 
and  outrages  and  surrender  anything  demanded  of  them  rather 
than  directly  threaten  or  put  themselves  in  a  posture  to  threaten 
hostilities.  It  does  not  need  the  shrewdness  and  first-rate 
information  which  the  Japanese  possess  to  see  w'hat  this  mear:= 
to  them.  Nor  does  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance,  w'hich  won'" 
render  British  intervention  on  the  side  of  the  United  States  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  improve  the  outl(X)k  for  the  Republic, 
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!  even  if  tiie  exhaustion  of  our  nation  did  not  preclude  us  from 
1  any  action  in  this  sense. 

^  Asia  is  awakening  indeed.  We  ourselves  must  not  imagine 
that  India  is  still  asleep  because  perfect  peace  reigns  throughout 
Hindostan,  and— as  they  tell  us — Indians  are  eager  that  British 
rule  should  endure  for  ever — so  eager  that  they  voluntarily  supply 
fighting  forces  in  the  field  to  the  extent  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
,  men.  This  is  not  so.  India  is  stirring  too.  The  Andaman 
Islands,  our  modern  counterpart  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  are 
'  overflowing  with  political  prisoners,  shipped  off  there  without 
trial,  and  even  w'ithout  accusation,  under  an  obsolete  law.  The 
f  wholesale  hangings  at  Lahore,  solely  on  police  evidence,  have 
been  strongly  condemned  by  Anglo-Indian  officials  themselves. 
Bengalis  were  long  derided  by  us  English  as  a  people  incapable 
for  centuries  of  resisting  oppression  in  any  shape.  We  have 
contrived  to  rouse  such  a  spirit  among  them  that  anarchists  and 
assassins  are  openly  cheered  when  living,  and  treated  as  martyrs 
when  dead,  even  in  Calcutta  itself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  disaffection  is  growing  throughout  Hindostan,  though, 
the  population  being  entirely  deprived  of  arms,  any  organised 
.  insurrection  is  not  to  be  anticijDated.  But  India  demands  self- 
government,  and  requires  that  the  drain  of  £30,000,000  yearly 
to  England  from  the  poorest  population  on  the  planet,  without 
any  commercial  return,  should  be  stanched.  When  the  high- 
minded  and  noble  philanthropist,  Lajpat  Eai,  who  has  suffered 
frequent  and  unreasonable  persecution  from  the  British  Indian 
^Government,  publishes  a  quiet  but  crushing  indictment  of  the 
1  whole  spirit  of  our  rule  and  declares  that  self-government  is  the 
‘  only  remedy;  when  that  widely-circulated,  but  very  moderate, 

I  paper,  the  Amrita  Bazaar  Patriha,  caniiot  refrain  from  stringent 
1  criticisms  of  our  unsympathetic  and  harmful  domination ;  when 
every  Hindoo  shrine  and  Mohammedan  mosque  in  Hindostan  is 
a  centre  of  secret  propaganda  against  the  foreigner,  Hindoo  and 
Mohammedan  being  of  the  same  race  and  suffering  under  the 
same  oppression — when  all  this  is  going  on  and  anarchical  out- 
^  breaks  are  steadily  growing,  statesmen  ought  to  look  facts  in 
5be  face  and  give  fair  play  to  our  vast  subject  peoples  before  these 

symptoms  of  continuous  unrest  are  followed  by  an  irresistible 

61  •  , 

I'nspiracy.  An  empire  which  declares  that  it  is  fighting  a  world- 
te  maintenance  of  national  rights  and  national  freedoms 

'  innot  in  decency  keep  one-fifth  of  the  human  race  in  subjugation 
lid  despotism  and  liable  to  the  exaction  of  a  foreign 

’onomic  tribute  on  a  huge  scale.  If  England  persists  in  a  fatal 
lollcy  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  result.  Not 
ven  the  legions  of  Japan  will  suffice  to  keep  India  permanently 
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enslaved.  The  movements  in  China  and  Japan  itself  have  already 
had  their  influence  throughout  Hindostan.  However  desirable 
it  may  seem  to  the  great  Indian  feudatories  to  exhibit  their 
loyalty  to  the  dominant  Power  to-day,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
they  can  fail  to  know  what  is  taking  place  around  them,  or  that 
they  fail  to  share  in  the  general  Asiatic  feeling  against  the 
supremacy  of  the  white  race. 

When  the  war  is  at  an  end  and  peace  is  at  last  proclaimed,  all 
the  leading  European  nations  will  be  well-nigh  bled  to  death, 
alike  in  men  and  in  money.  Asia  will  not  have  suffered ;  Japan 
will  have  actually  gained  in  means  and  influence.  The  lessons 
of  the  terrific  struggle  will  not  have  been  lost  upon  the  East 
The  relative  positions  of  the  two  continents  will  have  been 
modified  still  farther  in  favour  of  the  yellow  races  against  the 
white.  These  are  facts  which  can  neither  be  overlooked  nor 
explained  away.  The  assumed  superiority  of  Europe  will  ere 
long  be  definitely  challenged.  The  Awakening  of  Asia  is  the 
most  important  feature  in  the  world-politics  of  our  time. 

H.  M.  Hyndman. 


ANGLO-AMEKICAN  KELATIONS. 


The  extension  of  the  “black  list”  to  include  American  concerns 
located  and  doing  business  in  America  has  done  more  injury  to 
Anglo-American  relations  than  any  other  act  of  the  British 
Government  since  the  war  began.  For  the  first  time  in  two 
years  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  a  majority  in  Congress  for 
an  Act  empowering  the  President  to  retaliate  upon  Allied 
interests.  The  British  Government  has  issued  instructions  that 
British  vessels  calling  at  American  ports  shall  accept  no 
merchandise  for  shipment  from  certain  American  firms  whose 
names  are  listed.  The  American  Government  has,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  been  empow'ered  by  Congress  to  refuse  clearance  to  any 
vessel  when  it  shall  appear  that  such  discrimination  has  been 
exercised  against  the  business  of  American  citizens. 

The  issue  is  clearly  defined,  but  the  causes  that  have  led  up 
to  it  are  somewhat  obscure  to  the  general  public  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  owing  to  the  reticence  of  the  Allies  as  to  the 
reasons  for  their  action,  a  reticence  perhaps  natural  to  Govern¬ 
ments  engaged  in  the  carrying  on  of  a  great  war,  but  which  in 
this  case  may  have  to  be  abandoned  to  some  extent  to  avoid  a 
serious  misunderstanding  with  a  friendly  neutral.  A  Note  of 
explanation  from  the  British  Government  is  now  awaited  in 
Washington,  and  the  correspondents  of  the  English  newspapers 
show  in  their  communications  from  America,  as  published  in 
London,  a  grave  anxiety  that  this  Note  should  be  soon  forth¬ 
coming  and  that  its  contents  should  be  of  such  character  as  will 
allay  existing  irritation. 

Little  objection  has  been  raised  m  America  to  Allied  control  of 
traffic  between  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  the  Allied  nations  were  forbidden  to  do  business 
with  certain  American  firms  was  accepted  with  hardly  a  murmur. 
When,  however,  the  British  Government  announces  that  ships 
in  British  ownership  trading  out  of  American  ports,  possibly  with 
South  American  or  other  neutral  countries,  shall  discriminate  as 
to  which  American  citizens  shall  be  allowed  to  send  goods  abroad, 
it  has  appeared  to  the  American  Government  and  the  nation  as 
a  rather  far-flung  application  of  the  “Trading  with  the  Enemy” 
Act.  It  has  transpired  that  some  of  those  on  the  British  “black 
list”  are  American  citizens.  Whether  they  are  naturalised  or 
native-born  is  beyond  the  point  in  the  eyes  of  the  American 
Government,  for  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  America  no 
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cognisance  is  taken  of  a  person’s  previous  allegiance  after  he 
has  been  admitted  to  the  rights,  privileges,  and  duties  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  Naturalisation  is  taken  more  seriously  and  accepted  more 
whole-heartedly  than  in  any  other  country,  and  under  the 
American  law,  and  as  is  provided  by  American  Treaties  with  all 
other  countries,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  dual  nationality 
for  a  foreigner  who  becomes  an  American  through  process  of  law. 
As  American  citizens  they  are  given  as  much  consideration  in  the 
law  as  the  native-born,  and  as  citizens  of  a  neutral  country  thev 
are  allowed  full  freedom  to  express  their  political  and  personal 
preferences  in  all  matters,  national  and  international. 

The  British  Government  has,  naturally,  not  made  public  the 
reasons  for  the  appearance  of  each  name  as  it  was  added  to  tie 
“black  list,”  but  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  such  pre¬ 
scribed  persons  have  been  convicted  in  the  eyes  of  the  British 
Government  of  being  either  actual  allies  of  the  enemies  of 
England  or  else  so  sympathetic  with  the  cause  of  the  Central 
Empires  as  to  make  them  obnoxious,  or  even  dangerous,  to 
Allied  interests.  If  such  persons  were  residents  upon  British 
or  Allied  territory  there  would  be  nothing  more  to  be  said.  The 
appearance  of  their  names  upon  the  “  black  list  ”  would  at  once 
determine  their  status  and  put  an  end  to  their  activities.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  they  happen  to  be  residents  of  a  neutral 
country  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  war  and  possibly  engaged 
in  trade  with  other  neutral  countries,  some  of  them  even  more 
remote  from  Europe. 

A  merchant  vessel  under  the  American  law  is  a  “common 
carrier,”  or,  in  other  words,  her  carrying  capacity  is  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  anyone  who  can  secure  the  space  and  pay  the  price. 
Men  have  been  sent  to  prison  in  America  for  favouring  one 
shipper  of  goods  above  another,  as  this  is  an  offence  that  comes 
under  the  head  of  unfair  discrimination  for  the  purpose  of 
restraint  of  trade,  and  is  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or 
both.  It  can  be  assumed  that  in  each  case  included  within  the 
“black  list”  the  British  Government  had  reasons  good  and 
suf&cient  to  the  “  powers  that  be  ”  for  limiting  their  ability  to 
trade,  or  at  least  preventing  the  use  of  British  ships  for  that 
purpose.  In  many  cases  it  may  be  quite  contrary  to  public 
policy  that  these  reasons  be  made  public,  but  it  is  very  evident 
that  America  is  going  to  ask  for  evidence  as  to  the  necessity  for 
this  attempt  to  hamper  the  business  operations  of  American 
citizens. 


If  it  were  possible  for  the  British  Government  to  set  forth 
clearly  and  convincingly  a  real  justification  for  this  attempt  to 
control  sea-trafi&c  at  a  remote  and  neutral  source  it  would  be 
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received  with  satisfaction  and  relief  by  the  countless  American 
friends  of  the  Allies.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  w^hole 
situation  is  most  unfortunate.  The  best  friends  of  the  Allies  in 
the  political  and  publicity  worlds  of  America  have  confessed 
themselves  as  puzzled,  and  in  consequence  baffled  in  their 
attempts  to  defend  the  course  of  the  Allies  in  everything,  as  they 
do.  One  of  the  most  influential  newspapers  in  New  York,  a 
journal  that  has  been  strongly  pro-Ally  from  the  first  day  of  the 
^  war,  finds  itself  unable  to  say  more  than  to  express  the  belief 
'  that  the  British  Government  has  made  a  mistake — that  the  gain 
to  the  Allied  cause  through  the  existence  of  the  “black  list”  as 
applied  to  America  is  outweighed  and  overshadowed  by  the  mis¬ 
understanding  and  irritation  it  has  brought  about  in  Anglo- 
American  relations.  This  irritation  is  greater  than  is  generally 
recognised  in  Europe.  It  found  expression  in  the  many  resolu- 
I  tions  introduced  in  Congress  favouring  retaliation.  It  was  even 
proposed  that  the  Allies  should  be  denied  the  use  of  the  mails 
and  the  telegraphs  in  America  until  the  “black  list”  was  done 
.  away  with.  In  the  end  all  the  proposed  retaliation  measures 
were  rejected  and  a  compromise  was  agreed  upon,  which  merely 
gave  to  the  President  the  power  to  exercise  his  discretion  in  the 
matter  of  the  clearance  of  British  ships  from  American 
harbours. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  all  this  agitation  is  that  at  no 
time  during  the  two  years  before  the  British  “black  list”  went 
into  operation  could  such  a  resolution  have  passed  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  and  have  received  the  signature 
I  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  has  passed,  however, 
j  and  it  now  rests  with  the  British  Government  whether  the 
i  President  will  be  called  upon  to  exercise  his  power  to  prevent  a 
British  merchantman  from  obtaining  clearance  from  an 
American  port.  It  is  not  believed  in  America  that  the  President 
will  ever  be  called  upon  to  exercise  this  power,  for  a  majority 
of  the  American  people  consider  any  really  serious  trouble 
between  England  and  the  United  States  as  unthinkable.  Great 
confidence  exists  that  either  through  compromise  or  better 
understanding  of  British  purpose  some  way  will  be  found 
whereby  Allied  interests  may  be  served  to  a  degree  without 
encroaching  upon  what  are  considered  to  be  the  rights  of  a 
neutral  nation  acting  within  its  own  domain. 

Naturally,  German  agents  and  the  pro-German  Press  have 
made  the  most  of  their  opportunity.  The  British  lion’s  tail  has 
been  twisted  with  extraordinary  vigour.  It  was  an  Irish- 
American  member  of  the  Senate  who  wanted  Congress  to  forbid 
the  use  of  the  mails  and  cables  to  British  communications.  On 
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the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  the  Allies,  in  Congress  and  out 
gave  voice  to  sentiments  that  would  have  aroused  an  audience 
of  British  soldiers  to  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  The  Allies  have 
eloquent  and  able  spokesmen  in  America,  and  the  most  eloquent 
and  the  ablest  are  the  men  who  trace  their  ancestry  back  to  that 
group  of  pioneers  who  landed  on  the  stern  New  England  coast 
nearly  three  centuries  ago. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  some  writers  in  England  that  such 
measures  as  were  taken  to  make  possible  American  retaliation 
for  the  “black  list”  found  their  inspiration  in  the  fierce  political 
campaign  now  in  progress  in  America.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  resolution  passed  by  Congress  giving  power  to  the  President 
to  interfere  with  British  shipping  employed  in  the  American 
trade  was  adopted  with  the  idea  of  placating  the  German- 
American  voters.  This  is  a  mistake.  While  it  might  have  this 
effect  to  a  certain  degree,  and  some  members  of  Congress  may 
have  voted  for  it  with  that  idea  in  mind,  it  became  a  law  because 
of  a  far  more  dignified  and  serious  purpose,  and  it  would  not  be 
safe  for  those  upon  whom  responsibility  rests  to  regard  it  other¬ 
wise.  The  resolution  represents  the  minimum  amount  of 
retaliatory  legislation  suggested  ;  all  radical  and  extreme  measures, 
such  as  were  supported  by  the  enemies  of  England,  were  rejected, 
and  what  was  adopted  may  be  accepted  as  representing  a 
thoughtful,  intelligent  protest  from  America,  justified  in  the  mind 
of  the  nation  by  what  is  looked  upon  as  an  invasion  of  American 
sovereignty  over  American  territory. 

Only  by  viewing  the  matter  in  this  light  can  an  adjustment 
be  reached  that  will  do  away  with  the  unfortunate  situation  that 
now  exists.  Whenever  Allied  interests  have  touched  American 
affairs  wide  latitude  has  been  given  that  the  Allied  nations  should 
not  be  hampered  in  their  struggle.  The  German  complaint  is 
that  America  has  gone  so  far  in  this  as  to  have  abandoned  her 
neutrality  to  the  hurt"  of  Germany.  There  is  unquestionably  a 
feeling  in  the  United  States  that  the  Allies  have  benefited  more 
from  the  attitude  of  America  than  have  their  enemies,  and  this 
feeling  does  not  make  for  complacency  when  the  impression  gets 
abroad  that  England  is  using  her  sea-power  with  what  is  held 
to  be  unnecessary  severity  in  directions  from  which  it  is  believed 
little  harm  can  come.  It  is,  of  course,  for  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  worth  while  to  run  a  serious 
risk  of  alienating  a  considerable  part  of  the  confidence  and  good¬ 
will  now  existing  in  America  for  the  Allied  cause.  If  no  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  and  justification  can  be  set  forth  owing  to 
considerations  of  public  policy  it  might  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  w^eigh  the  gains  a.gainst  the  losses  before  proceeding  farther 
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with  the  enforcement  of  the  newly  conceived  rigoiirs  of  the 
“black  list.”  If  it  is  possible  to  give  the  reasons  for  their  exist¬ 
ence,  and  it  can  be  shown  that  their  exercise  is  of  vast  import¬ 
ance  to  the  safety  of  Allied  interests,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  such  explanation  would  soon  retire  the  wdiole  matter  to  a 
minor  place  in  American  public  interest. 

It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  those  who  in  England  and  America 
believe  most  sincerely  in  the  practicability  and  inevitability  of 
a  coming  Anglo-American  Entente  which  will  in  the  future 
largelv  control  the  destinies  of  the  world  to  the  end  that  all  man¬ 
kind  should  be  forbidden  to  disturb  the  peace,  that  the  British 
Government  w’ill  recognise  the  seriousness  of  the  present  Anglo- 
American  controversy  and  act  accordingly.  To  merely  escape 
the  possible  actual  results  of  a  serious  clash  of  opinion  is  not  the 
purpose  of  true  diplomacy,  for  with  nations  as  with  individuals 
friendships  are  made  or  broken  long  before  crises  are  reached. 
The  idea  was  inculcated  in  the  American  mind  many  generations 
ago  that  alliances  with  foreign  countries  were  dangerous  and  to 
be  avoided.  This  idea  has  grown  in  strength  and  significance 
with  each  passing  year,  and  as  each  generation  came  into  its 
own  it  became  more  apparently  a  fundamental  part  of  American 
foreign  policy.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  however,  that  while  it 
has  never  been  even  suggested  that  America  should  make  an 
alliance  with  any  non-English-speaking  nation,  the  possibility 
of  an  Anglo-American  alliance  has  been  seriously  discussed  and 
strongly  advocated  by  many. 

Great  Britain  is  the  only  country  with  which  America  could 
possibly  make  any  Treaty  arrangements  bearing  even  a  likeness 
to  an  alliance,  and  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  such  an  arrangement 
is  seriously  entertained  by  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
Americans,  in  spite  of  inherited  prejudice  against  those  foreign 
entanglements  of  which  George  Washington  warned  his  country¬ 
men,  is  striking  evidence  of  the  real  bond  that  exists  between 
the  two  nations  regardless  of  superficial  differences. 

The  conception  of  America  as  a  country  which  has  taken 
advantage  of  a  war  to  become  enormously  rich  is  all  too  general 
in  Europe.  America  was  rich  before  the  war,  and  the  opening 
of  hostilities  in  1914  brought  a  serious  check  to  an  amazing 
growth  that  had  taken  on  a  new  spurt  in  1912.  The  result  of 
the  war  has  been,  in  the  end,  to  increase  American  foreign  trade, 
bring  about  a  flow  of  gold  to  American  hanks,  and  to  over¬ 
stimulate  certain  industries,  which  will  suffer  a  reaction  with 
the  end  of  war.  The  war  has,  however,  largely  increased  the 
cost  of  living,  the  cost'  of  manufacture,  and  has  greatly  dislocated 
many  of  the  ordinary  activities  of  American  life.  It  is  even 
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possible  to  give  in  figures  the  actual  material  gain  to  America 
through  increased  sales  to  foreign  countries — the  only  true 
measure  of  war  profits  to  this  neutral  country. 

For  the  two  years  of  war  the  export  balance  in  excess  of  that 
of  normal  times  has  been  £426,000,000,  or  a  maximum  per  capita 
gain  of  about  £4,  and  from  this  should  be  deducted  at  the  verv 
least  £3  for  the  cost  of  production  and  delivery.  In  other  words 
the  American  nation  has  so  far  made  about  £1  per  capita  profit 
out  of  the  w’ar  situation.  In  that  same  period  the  increase  of 
national  wealth  from  other  sources  and  for  other  reasons  has 
been  £8,000,000,000,  or  over  £80  per  capita.  The  debt  to 
Europe  has  been  reduced  by  £670,000,000,  or  about  £6  10s.  per 
capita ;  bank  deposits  have  increased  £13  per  capita,  and  the 
value  of  manufactured  products  £19  per  capita.  The  net  gain 
from  an  increased  foreign  trade  due  to  the  war  has  only  been 
one-eightieth  of  the  gain  made  by  the  whole  country  in  wealth 
and  industry,  and  this  war  profit  has  gone  largely  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  group  of  people,  while  the  increase  in  national 
wealth  from  other  sources  has  been  widely  distributed. 

In  the  past  four  years  the  population  of  America  has  increased 
about  7  per  cent.,  the  national  wealth  22  per  cent.,  bank  clear¬ 
ings  35  per  cent.,  bank  deposits  34  per  cent.,  money  in  circula¬ 
tion  22  per  cent.,  railroad  revenue  38  per  cent.,  agricultural  out¬ 
put  12  per  cent.,  and  manufactured  products  over  40  per  cent. 
To  give  the  amounts  would  be  but  to  confuse  the  mind,  as  they 
are  so  enormous,  but  as  an  illustration  it  may  be  said  that  while 
the  total  w’ealth  of  the  whole  British  Empire  before  the  war  was 
about  £26,000,000,000,  the  present  total  wealth  of  the  United 
States  is  now  over  £45,000,000,000,  and  this  is  practically  all 
contained  within  a  single  country. 

The  future  of  a  country  of  such  large  population  and  wealth 
cannot  be  but  of  the  greatest  interest  and  concern  to  the  world, 
for  here  are  limitless  possibilities  for  the  exercise  of  power.  The 
taxable  resources  of  the  American  nation  have  hardly  been 
touched,  and  any  policy  that  may  be  determined  upon  can  be 
carried  out  without  a  qualm  as  to  where  the  money  is  coming 
from.  In  population  and  in  wealth  America  is  now  by  far  the 
most  powerful  country  in  the  world.  It  is  well  within  the 
resources  of  the  American  people  to  become  the  greatest  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  Power  should  such  a  position  become  their 
ambition.  It  is  not,  however,  for  America  stands  for  a  cessation 
of  military  adventure  of  one  people  against  another.  An 
American  Navy  is  now  in  course  of  construction  for  coast-defence 
purposes  that  will  within  a  few  years  serve  as  an  effectual  barrier 
to  any  attempt  at  invasion,  no  matter  from  which  direction,  and 
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this  same  Navy  will  act  as  America’s  representative  at  the  inter¬ 
national  counsels  of  the  future. 

The  sole  purpose  for  which  this  Navy  has  been  created  is  to 
defend  American  territory  from  sea  attack  and  to  put  it  within 
the  power  of  the  American  Government  to  offer  effective  support 
to  any  international  agreement  entered  into.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  believe  that  no  international  political  agreement  of  the  future 
to  which  America  will  be  a  party  will  be  other  than  a  peace  pact 
of  some  form  or  other.  A  study  of  the  past  and  present  history 
of  America,  and  a  full  understanding  of  the  psychology  of  the 
uation,  will  bring  much  enlightenment  to  any  impartial  mind  as 
to  the  reasons  for  the  American  position  in  the  present  war. 
The  history  of  the  nation  has  been  an  evolution  of  the  belief  that 
war  was  unprofitable  for  mankind,  and  the  accession  to  the 
population  of  the  millions  who  have  abandoned  the  Old  World 
to  its  stew  in  the  juice  of  militarism,  and  who  have  gone  to 
America  to  escape  the  ferment,  have  made  that  community  into 
one  vast  peace  congress. 

The  people  of  England  are  not  militarists.  They  go  to  w'ar 
with  reluctance,  and  once  in  it  fight  well  to  the  end.  They  have 
finished  their  wars  with  rejoicings,  and  each  time  indulged  the 
hope  there  would  be  no  more  conflicts  at  arms.  The  American 
ideals  as  to  the  right  of  humanity  to  live  without  fear  of  an 
invasion  by  others  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  British — in  fact, 
they  are  but  the  flowering  of  the  seed  sown  by  British  hands 
in  the  soil  of  a  new  England.  The  two  nations  are  complements 
one  to  the  other.  They  speak  the  same  tongue,  observe  the  same 
laws,  and  are  struggling  for  a  realisation  of  the  same  ideals.  In 
material  ways  the  two  countries  are  also  complements  one  to 
the  other.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  before  the  war 
the  trade  exchanges  between  England  and  the  United  States 
were  the  greatest  between  any  two  countries  in  the  world. 
Together  they  are  self-contained  in  all  things  desirable  for  the 
welfare  of  humanity  in  both  spiritual  and  material  directions. 

Together  they  could  direct  the  destinies  of  the  world  along 
paths  accepted  by  the  highest  civilisation  as  those  leading  to  the 
ideal  world  state.  Working  alone,  neither  England  nor  the 
United  States  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  accomplish  this  end. 
The  great  latent  power  of  America  is  at  the  call  of  England  for 
co-operation.  It  would  be  a  calamity  to  the  world  if,  through 
seeking  a  temporary  and  inconsiderable  advantage  over  a  third 
party,  the  day  of  an  Anglo-American  Entente  should  be  post¬ 
poned  by  a  moment.  As  has  already  been  suggested,  friendships 
are  made  or  broken  before  crises  are  reached. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 
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The  past  month  has  been  marked  by  an  increased  development  of  the 
offensive  pressure  which  the  Allies  are  bringing  to  bear  on  the 
Central  Powers  and  by  an  extension  of  the  strategical  front  attacked 
owing  to  the  intervention  of  Roumania  on  the  side  of  the  Entente 
Powers.  Except  for  one  gap,  which  was  created  at  the  end  of  last 
year  after  the  collapse  of  Serbian  resistance,  and  which  remains  to 
be  closed  up  again  by  General  Sarrail  and  the  international  troops 
operating  from  the  Salonika  base,  the  land  blockade  of  the  Central 
Powers  is  as  complete  as  that  which  the  Alhed  Navies  have  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  sea. 

Western  Front. 

On  the  Western  front  interest  continues  to  be  focused  in  the 
region  of  the  Somme.  There  the  opposing  forces  are  locked  together 
in  a  death-struggle  of  increasing  intensity,  and  by  common  consent 
it  is  there  that  the  fate  of  the  campaign  in  the  West  will  be  decided. 
Since  August  18th,  when  this  record  was  broken  off,  the  progress  of 
the  Allies  has  been  continuous  both  north  and  south  of  the  Somme. 
After  the  battle  on  that  day,  which  ended  in  the  partial  capture  of 
Maurepas  by  the  French  and  in  the  advance  of  the  British  line  up 
to  the  outskirts  of  Guillemont,  there  was  a  lull  till  the  24th,  when 
the  French,  returning  to  the  attack,  stormed  the  German  positions 
between  Maurepas  and  Cldry,  drove  the  Germans  completely  out 
of  the  former  village,  and  carried  their  line  200  yards  or  so  to  the 
east  of  it.  During  the  hand-to-hand  encounter  in  Maurepas  they 
captured  600  prisoners  and  18  machine-guns.  Next  day,  the  25th, 
it  was  the  turn  of  the  British,  who  continued  their  encircling  move¬ 
ment  against  Guillemont  and  made  further  progress  towards  Thiepval 
both  on  the  south  and  east.  Apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  this 
important  defensive  point  d’appui,  which  overlooks  the  Ancre,  oc 
the  evening  of  this  day  the  German  commander,  after  a  heavy 
bombardment,  sent  forward  the  Prussian  Guard  to  attack  the  British 
trenches  south  of  Thiepval.  The  attack  failed,  and  on  the  26th 
General  Haig  reported  that  owing  to  “the  steadiness  and  determined 
gallantry  of  the  Wiltshire  and  Worcestershire  battalions  we  have 
everywhere  maintained  our  positions.” 

Bad  weather  then  intervened,  and  another  lull  took  place,  giving 
General  Haig  time  to  take  stock  of  the  situation  and  prepare  for  the 
next  move.  On  August  29th  he  reported  that  his  total  bag  of 
prisoners  since  the  beginning  of  the  offensive  on  July  1st  amounted 
to  266  officers  and  15,203  men,  with  86  guns  and  160  machine-guns. 
On  Sunday,  September  3rd,  another  great  battle  took  place  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  French  operating  north  of  the  Somme  on  General 
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Haig’s  right,  the  results  of  the  fighting  being  summed  up  by  the 
British  Commaiider-in-Chief  in  the  following  words:  — 

“We  have  captured  the  enemy’s  defences  on  a  front  of  3,000  yards 
to  an  average  depth  of  800  yards,  including  the  strongly  fortified 
village  of  Guillemont.  In  Ginchy,  the  whole  of  which  was  at  first 
captured  by  us,  we  were  compelled  to  give  ground,  but  have  retained 
our  hold  on  part  of  the  village,  despite  heavy  counter-attacks  several 
times  during  the  night.  Over  800  prisoners  have  already  been 
brought  in.”  This  was  a  notable  success,  to  which  our  Allies  added 
their  contribution  on  the  same  day  by  capturing  the  villages  of 
Le  Forest  and  Clery,  with  all  the  intervening  positions,  and  taking 
more  than  2,000  prisoners  with  14  guns  and  50  machine-guns. 

The  battle  continued  throughout  the  week,  the  Allies  giving  no 
time  to  the  Germans  to  repair  their  shattered  defences,  and  con¬ 
tinuing,  in  spite  of  repeated  counter-attacks,  to  push  the  enemy 
back  all  along  the  line.  Some  of  the  most  desperate  fighting  of  the 
war  took  place  in  the  village  of  Ginchy  from  September  3rd  to  9th, 
on  which  day  a  general  attack  was  made  by  our  troops  on  a  6,000- 
yard  front  from  High  Wood  to  Leuze  Wood,  resulting  in  the  whole 
of  Ginchy  falling  into  British  hand'j.  On  September  10th  General 
Haig  sent  home  the  following  report:  — 

“Our  line  has  been  advanced  on  a  front  of  6,000  yards  to  a  depth 
varying  from  300  to  3,000  yards.  Severe  defeats  and  heavy  losses 
have  been  inflicted  on  the  enemy,  and  the  important  and  strongly 
defended  localities  of  Falfemont  Farm,  Leuze  Wood,  Guillemont, 
and  Ginchy  have  been  wrested  from  him,  despite  his  utmost  efforts 
to  retain  them.  The  spirit  and  dash  of  our  troops  during  this  severe 
fighting,  in  face  of  frequent  determined  counter-attacks  and  constant 
intense  artillery  fire,  have  been  magnificent.”  General  Haig  then 
went  on  to  mention  the  ”  splendid  work  ”  done  by  the  Irish  troops 
from  Connaught,  Leinster,  and  Ulster,  to  whom  the  credit  of 
capturing  both  Guillemont  and  Ginchy  was  due. 

The  capture  of  Ginchy  was  a  fine  piece  of  work,  for  the  village  had 
been  fortified  with  the  accumulated  skill  of  eighteen  months’  labour 
by  the  German  engineers,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  impregnable. 

If  we  look  at  the  sketch  drawn  for  this  article  we  see  from  the  shaded 
part  of  the  surface  that  this  village  was  the  last  of  the  enemy’s 
strongholds  on  the  irregularly  shaped  ridge,  which  extends  for  nearly 
4  miles  at  an  average  height  of  150  metres  from  Longueval  to 
Morval,  and  which  throws  off  spurs  towards  Montauban  Station  on 
tbe  west  and  Combles  on  the  south.  The  whole  of  the  western  parts 
of  this  ridge,  and  the  Bois  de  Leuze  in  the  ravine  between  the  two 
spurs,  passed  into  British  hands  on  September  9th,  the  effect  of  the 
final  victory  on  that  day  being  to  secure  a  strong  offensive  point 
(i  appui  from  which  to  attack  the  fortified  village  of  Combles,  the 
last  obstacle  to  be  passed  before  the  Bapaume — Peronne  road  is 
reached.  The  enemy  still  retained  a  footing  in  the  Bois  Bouleaux 
on  the  eastern  spur  overlooking  Combles,  and  clung  to  his  entrench- 
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ments  on  the  east  edge  of  the  ridge  near  Morval,  but  Ginchy  had 
always  been  the  centre  of  his  resistance,  and  he  had  surrounded  the 
village  with  a  labyrinth  of  trenches  which  were  believed  to  be  impreg. 
nable.  The  village,  fortified  in  this  manner,  was  what  students  call  ' 
a  “tactical  key.” 

While  the  British  were  busy  at  Ginchy  the  French  were  con¬ 
tinuing  their  advance  eastwards.  On  September  4th  they  outflanked 
the  Hopital  Farm  and  occupied  the  crest  west  of  the  Bois  Marrier.  ' 
Next  day  they  reached  Anderlu  Wood,  carried  by  assault  the  Hopital 
Farm,  and  captured  part  of  the  Bois  Marrier,  and  turned  the 
Germans  out  of  the  village  of  Omidcourt,  where  they  had  retained 
a  precarious  footing.  Then  there  was  another  lull  till  Tuesday,  ' 
September  12th,  on  which  day  our  Allies,  resuming  the  offensive, 
carried  successively  Hill  145  (see  sketch),  the  Bois  Marrier,  and 
the  entire  system  of  enemy  trenches  up  to  the  Bapaume — Peronne 
road  between  Rancourt  and  Bouchavesnes.  Farther  south  they 
pushed  their  lines  up  to  Crest  76  west  of  Feuillaucourt,  and  during 
the  night  stormed  the  village  of  Bouchavesnes,  which  had  been 
strongly  entrenched.  Continuing  their  attacks  on  the  following 
morning,  they  successfully  assaulted  the  farm  of  Bois  I’Abbd  east 
of  the  Bapaume — Feronne  road,  and  farther  north  extended  their 
line  up  to  the  Priez  Farm  south-east  of  Combles.  In  these  two 
days  of  successful  fighting  the  French  captured  2,300  prisoners,  10 
guns,  and  40  machine-guns.  Giving  the  enemy  no  rest.  General 
Fayolles  ordered  his  men  to  storm  the  Priez  Farm  on  the  14th,  and 
farther  east  to  push  their  way  along  the  Bapaume — Peronne  road 
north  of  Bouchavesnes  to  the  outskirts  of  Rancourt.  These  orders 
were  successfully  carried  out,  and  at  the  close  of  the  same  day  a 
further  advance  was  made  for  some  700  yards  or  more  from  the  Priez 
Farm  towards  Combles.  South  of  the  Somme  the  French  made 
appreciable  progress  eastw^ards  in  the  face  of  strong  German  opposi¬ 
tion.  On  September  4th  General  Micheler,  who  commands  the 
P>ench  corps  operating  on  General  Fayolles’  right,  made  a  general 
attack  on  the  German  positions  from  Barleux  to  Chaulnes  with  the 
intention  of  getting  a  footing  on  the  road  between  the  two  places  and 
intercepting  their  communications.  The  attack  succeeded  in  its 
object.  The  French  captured  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s  first-line 
trenches  on  the  Berny — Deniecourt  front  and  reached  the  outskirts 
of  the  first-named  village.  Farther  to  the  right  the  village  of 
Soyecourt  was  can-ied  by  assault,  and  the  German  positions  between 
Vermandovillers  and  Chilly  successfully  stormed.  The  village  of 
Chilly  was  completely  occupied  and  the  northern  part  of  Vermando¬ 
villers.  Since  September  4th  there  has  been  continuous  fighting  in 
this  sector  of  the  front,  the  Germans  counter-attacking  with  great 
violence  on  the  6th  and  8th,  but  without  recovering  any  lost  ground. 
The  immediate  French  objective  is  Chaulnes.  If  our  Allies  can 
wrest  this  important  rail  and  road  centre  from  the  enemy  the  effect 
will  be  to  cut  the  communications  between  Pdronne  and  Rove  and 
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leave  the  latter  place  en  Vair.  Then  there  was  a  lull  on  the  French 
front  till  the  17th,  on  which  day  General  Foch  transferred  the  venue 
of  his  offensive  operations  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  the  river. 
General  Micheler  responded  to  the  call  by  attacking  the  villages  of 
Vermandovillers  and  Berny,  both  of  which  were  completely  carried, 
while  a  circle  of  troops  was  drawn  round  Deniecourt.  Continuing 
the  attack  on  the  18th,  the  French  stormed  Deniecourt  and  pushed 
their  line  for  about  a  kilometre  towards  Ablaincourt,  where  we  must 
leave  them  till  next  month.  During  the  two  days’  fighting  on  the 
17th  and  18th  more  than  1,600  prisoners  fell  into  French  hands, 
while  the  southern  face  of  the  Somme  salient  was  appreciably 
straightened  out. 

General  Foch  deserves  to  be  congratulated  on  the  leadership  which 
he  has  displayed  throughout  the  operations  on  the  Somme.  Adapt¬ 
ing  his  methods  to  trench  war  conditions,  he  rejected  as  impracticable 
the  German  system  of  frontal  attacks  with  massed  formations,  and 
decided  to  proceed  by  the  slower  process  of  siege  tactics.  Each 
successive  blow  has  been  struck  in  conformity  with  a  prearranged 
plan,  from  which  no  departure  has  ever  been  allowed.  Treated 
separately  and  individually,  the  enemy’s  fortified  positions  have 
been  attacked,  not  together,  but  one  after  the  other,  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  enveloping  system  of  tactics,  which  isolated  each  position 
in  turn  in  order  to  localise  the  struggle  for  its  possession.  Deliberate 
preparation  by  scientific  artillery  bombardment  has  been  the  keynote 
to  the  successes  obtained.  By  this  means  has  the  advance  been 
continuous  without  sets-back.  On  no  single  occasion  since  the  attack 
was  launched  on  July  1st  has  lost  ground  been  recovered  by  the 
enemy.  We  have  watched  our  Allies  progressing  from  one  position 
to  another  with  a  regularity  which  is  as  systematic  as  it  is  sure.  All 
this  the  French  owe  to  General  Foch,  who  has  made  the  best  use 
of  their  strength  without  ever  wasting  it. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  part  which  the  British  Army  played  in 
the  memorable  week  under  review.  While  the  French  were  making 
good  their  footing  on  the  Bapaume — Peronne  road  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
was  preparing  an  attack  which  he  launched  at  6.30  a.m.  on 
Friday,  September  15th,  on  a  front  of  about  6  miles  ex¬ 
tending  from  Bouleaux  Wood  to  the  north  of  the  Albert — Bapaume 
road.  The  enemy’s  position,  as  described  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  consisted  of  a  treble  line  of  entrenchments  connected  together 
by  strong  subsidiary  trenches,  with  here  and  there  outpost  positions 
armed  with  machine-guns  cleverly  concealed  in  trenches  and  shell- 
holes.  Behind  this  fortified  system,  and  at  a  distance  of  some  7,000 
yards  from  the  British  front  line,  a  fourth  line  of  entrenchments  had 
been  recently  constructed  in  front  of  the  Le  Transloy — Bapaume 
road.  “Supported  by  more  than  a  thousand  guns  of  all  calibres,” 
wrote  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  “the  enemy’s  defence  was  of  a  formidable 
nature.” 

Against  this  position  the  infantry  units,  accompanied  by  a  number 
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of  the  new  heavy  armoured  cars  which  made  their  debut  in  this  ' 
battle,  moved  forward  under  cover  of  a  field  artillery  barrage  which 
extended  all  along  the  front  attacked.  The  first  German  line  was 
everywhere  broken  through  except  at  the  Bois  Bouleaux  on  the 
eastern  spur  of  the  Longueval  ridgeway  and  at  the  Bois  des  Foureaux 
which  has  been  christened  “High  Wood.”  Leaving  these  places  for 
idterior  consideration,  the  infantry  swept  round  them,  and  by  10  a.m 
had  captured  the  village  of  Flers  and  seized  positions  beyond  it. 
Farther  to  the  west  an  advance  was  made  at  the  same  time  to  the 
outskirts  of  IMartinpuich  and  Courcelette,  these  villages  falling  into 
British  hands  later  in  the  afternoon.  Without  individualising  the 
divisions  and  battalions  engaged,  or  mentioning  their  commanders, 
w’hose  names  for  some  occult  reason  are  habitually  concealed  from 
public  knowledge,^  General  Haig  gave  credit  in  a  general  way  to 
the  Northumbrian  and  London  Territorials,  the  Scottish  and  New 
Army  Divisions,  and  to  the  Canadian  and  New  Zealand  troops  who 
took  part  in  the  attack  along  with  battalions  of  the  Guards.  Though 
the  first  attack  failed  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  High  Wood,  the 
Germans  who  were  holding  the  position  found  themselves  outflanked 
later  on  in  the  morning,  and  by  11  a.m.  they  had  all  surrendered, 
leaving  us  in  possession  of  the  whole  wood.  The  enemy,  however, 
clung  to  the  Bois  Bouleaux,  and  is  still  there  as  these  words  are 
being  written  on  September  18th. 

According  to  his  custom,  the  German  began  a  series  of  counter¬ 
attacks  on  the  night  of  the  15th  with  forces  hurriedly  brought 
together  from  all  directions.  These  attacks  w^ere  continued  through¬ 
out  the  16th,  but  without  any  result  for  the  enemy,  while 
his  troops  lost  heavily.  After  beating  off  the  counter-attacks 
our  troops  made  further  progress  in  the  direction  of  Lesboeufs  and 
extended  their  gains  south  of  Thiepval.  The  general  result  of  the 
two  days’  fighting  was  to  advance  our  line  to  a  depth  of  from  1  to 
2  miles  over  a  front  of  6  miles.  With  the  exception  of  a  small 
enclave  north-west  of  Combles,  the  whole  of  the  ground  shown  in 
the  shaded  part  of  the  sketch,  which  follows  the  trace  of  the  150- 
metre  contour,  had  been  won  by  our  troops,  who  had  established 
themselves  well  down  on  the  forward  slopes  of  the  ridgeway  which 
extended  in  nearly  unbroken  sequence  from  the  Ancre  to  Morval. 
During  this  two  days’  battle  more  than  4,000  prisoners  were  captured, 
of  whom  116  were  officers,  6  field-guns  being  taken,  and  more  than 
50  machine-guns.  On  the  17th  and  18th,  on  which  latter  day  this 
record  is  closed,  16  officers  and  743  men  surrendered,  bringing  the 

(1)  The  concealment  of  names  of  corps  and  individuals  has  become  a  tradition 
of  the  war,  and  will  probably  remain  so  to  the  end,  but  the  writer  is  convinced 
that  there  is  no  military  reason  whatever  for  withholding  information  which 
cannot  be  concealed  from  the  enemy  after  the  opposing  forces  have  come  into 
tactical  contact.  At  the  present  moment  Sir  Douglas  Haig  can  name  and  place 
every  German  battalion  fighting  on  his  front,  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria  has  the  same  information  on  his  table  regarding 
the  British  Army  opposed  to  him. 
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I  (otal  take  of  prisoners  up  to  about  5,000,  while  the  mimber  of  guns 
!  captured  was  increased  to  13,  including  5  heavy  howitzers. 

The  armoured  cars  mentioned  above  did  such  good  service  during 
;  the  battle  that  further  reference  to  them  may  perhaps  be  interesting. 

I  Sir  Douglas  Haig  reported  that  they  gallantly  led  the  way  into  action, 

‘  knocking  out  hostile  machine-guns,  inflicting  heavy  losses  by  their 
I  machine-gun  fire,  enfilading  the  German  trenches,  and  “causing 
indescribable  demoralisation  in  the  enemy’s  ranks.”  These  cars  are 
really  small,  movable  fortresses  on  wheels,  their  armour  being 
sufficient  to  protect  them  from  infantry  fire,  while  they  carry  sufficient 
machine-guns  for  offensive  as  well  as  defensive  tactical  purposes. 
The  following  description  of  these  novel  monster  weapons  of  war  by 
the  special  correspondent  of  the  Times  with  British  Headquarters  is 
I  worthy  of  permanent  record  :  — 

“Two  days  before  they  were  used  in  the  present  advance  T  saw  a  lot  of  these 
I  monsters  in  a  level  plain ;  huge  shapeless  bulks,  resembling  nothing  else  that 
i  was  ever  seen  on  earth,  which  wandered  hither  and  thither  like  some  vast 
antediluvian  brutes  which  Nature  had  made  and  forgotten.  I  was  permitted 
;  to  go  inside  one  of  the  beasts,  and  inspect  its  vitals  in  all  their  incredible 

i  details,  and  as  I  watched  the  great  things  manoeuvre  about  the  field,  grotesque 

and  unspeakable,  one  could  do  nothing  but  sit  down  and  laugh  at  each  new 
antic  which  they  performed.  One  can  hardly  imagine  .any  spectacle  more 
I  terrifying  than  these  monsters  must  have  presented  to  German  eyes  when  after 
a  hurricane  bombardment  through  the  smoke  and  dust  of  bursting  shells  the 
great  shapes  came  lumbering  forward  into  the  grey  light  of  d<awn.  The  enemy 
emptied  their  rifles  at  them,  but  they  came  rolling  on  till  they  reached  the  first 
j  German  trench.  There  they  sat  themselves  complacently  astride  of  the  trench 

i  and  swept  it  in  both  directions.  Against  strong  points  they  were  invaluable 

I  because  they  could  thrust  themselves,  secure  in  the  toughness  of  their  hide, 
to  close  quarters,  where  unprotected  infantry  could  never  get.  Tn  woods  they 
trampled  their  way  through  the  undergrowth,  and  climbed  over  nr  broke  down 
barriccodes.  contemptuous  of  the  machine-guns  and  rifle  fire  which  made  the 
approach  of  unarmoured  men  impossible.” 

In  concluding  his  report  of  this  memorable  two  days’  battle.  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  claimed  to  have  struck  what  he  described  as  the  “most 
effective  blow  ”  which  has  yet  been  dealt  to  the  enemy  by  British 
troops.  “The  damage  to  his  moral”  wrote  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  on  September  18th,  “is  probably  of  greater  consequence  than 
the  seizure  of  the  dominating  positions  and  the  capture  of  between 
4,000  and  5,000  prisoners.”  The  significance  of  this  announcement 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Bor  two  years  we  have  been  waiting  for 
it,  and  at  last  it  has  come.  Given,  what  we  have  now  obtained,  a 
moral  ascendancy  over  the  enemy,  and  everything  else  follows.  The 
beginning  of  the  end  looms  in  view — a  distant  view,  perhaps,  but 
none  the  less  visible.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  relax  effort, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  increase  it.  What  it  does  mean  is  that  the 
bubble  of  German  invincibility  has  burst  and  the  bid  for  world-power 
has  been  shattered.  Inspired  by  success,  looking  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left,  but  always  to  the  goal  in  front,  listening  to  no  w'ords  of 
peace,  must  we  continue  the  struggle  till  we  have  “finally  and  fully  ” 
accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  we  took  up  arms  two  years  ago. 
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Roumanian  Intervention. 


Roumania  declared  war  on  Austria-Hungary  at  9  p.m.  on  August 
27th,  and  orders  were  immediately  issued  for  a  general  mobilisation 
of  the  army.  These  orders  were  only  a  formality,  as  the  army  had 
been  practically  mobilised  for  the  past  fifteen  months,  six  weeks’ 
leave  being  given  to  the  reservists  to  go  to  their  homes  in  order  to 
gather  in  the  harvest.  For  more  than  a  year  a  staff  of  officers  under 
Colonel  Rudcano  had  been  detached  to  France  and  England  to  obtain 
munitions,  which  were  sent  to  Roumania  as  they  were  gradualh 
received  via  Archangel  and  Petrograd.  The  Roumanian  Army  is 
now  equipped  with  sufficient  munitions  for  a  two  years’  war. 

When  the  writer  was  in  Roumania  in  1912  it  was  calculated  that 
after  allowing  for  normal  wastage  there  were  about  400,000  fully 
trained  men  of  military  age  available  on  mobilisation,  with  100,000 
or  more  untrained  men  who  after  three  months’  drill  w'ould  be  ready 
to  replace  casualties.  This  estimate  proved  to  be  correct  when, 
owing  to  Bulgaria’s  treacherous  attack  on  her  Allies  in  1913,  the 
Roumanian  army  was  mobilised  as  a  precautionary  measure;  500,000 
men  responded  to  the  call.  These  numbers  have  since  been  in¬ 
creased,  while  the  bulk  of  the  untrained  reservists  has  been  drilled, 
and  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  putting  down  the  mobilised  strength 
of  the  Roumanian  army  at  the  present  time  at  600,000  fully  trained 
men,  with  a  supplementary  reserve  of  100,000  untrained  men. 

The  above  600,000  men  are  organised  in  10  army  corps,  comprising 
20  divisions,  each  division  being  rather  more  than  20,000  strong  with 
48  guns.  The  20  divisions  with  lines-of-communication  troops  would 
absorb  about  450,000  men,  and  this  is  approximately  the  strength 
of  the  Roumanian  armies  now  in  the  field,  the  balance  of  men  called 
up  being  detailed  for  garrison  and  depot  duty  till  required  for  the 
front.  The  quality  of  Roumanian  soldiers,  who  are  for  the  most 
part  drawn  from  the  peasant  class,  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  other 
men  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Without  being  as  tough  as  the 
Bulgar,  who  has  a  strain  of  Turkish  blood  in  his  veins,  he  is  quicker 
both  on  his  feet  and  in  his  mind,  and  if  well  led  will  be  able  to  hold 
his  own  against  any  troops  he  may  meet  with  in  the  coming  cam¬ 
paign.  The  officers  have  had  no  previous  war  experience,  but  they 
are  well  educated  and  have  had  regular  practical  training  under  war 
conditions  at  the  annual  manoeuvres,  which  are  a  feature  of  the 
Roumanian  military  year. 

The  Roumanians  have  chosen  an  opportune  time  for  their  inter¬ 
vention.  A  year  ago,  after  the  great  Russian  retreat,  the  strategical 
conditions  were  less  favourable  than  they  are  now.  The  Russians 
had  evacuated  the  Bukovina  and  an  Austro-German  army  was  con¬ 
centrating  at  Orsova  for  the  invasion  of  Serbia.  If  the  Roumanians 
had  then  given  any  indications  of  bellicose  intentions  that  army 
would  have  been  turned  against  them  before  undertaking  the  subju¬ 
gation  of  Serbia.  The  conditions  are  now  altered.  The  Austrians 
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have  experienced  another  debacle,  and  the  Kussians  are  back  in  the 
Bukovina.  With  General  Cadorna  threatening  Trieste  and  General 
Bmssiloff  marching  on  Lemberg  the  Austrians  want  all  the  men 
thev  have  got  to  hold  their  own  on  the  Italian  and  Galician  fronts. 
The  Germans  can  give  little  help,  for  they  are  being  hard  pressed  in 
the  West  and  have  already  dangerously  weakened  their  line  on  the 
Russian  front.  With  correct  appreciation  of  the  situation  the 
Roumanian  Government  decided  to  make  the  plunge  and  hold  out 
the  hand  to  their  Transylvanian  compatriots  who  have  been  suffering 
for  so  long  under  the  Magyar  yoke. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  sketch  that  the  Eastern 
frontier  of  Transylvania  bulges  out  for  about  100  miles  or  more  into 
Roumanian  territory,  forming  a  deep,  re-entering  salient  which 
practically  divides  Roumania  into  two  halves  and  separates  the 
northern  province  of  Moldavia  from  the  southern  province  of 
Wallachia.  The  boundary  between  the  two  countries  is  formed  by 
the  Transylvanian  Carpathians,  which  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Forest  or  Galician  Carpathians,  and  follow  the  line  of  the  international 
frontier  for  about  370  miles  from  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Buko¬ 
vina  to  the  Iron  Gates  opposite  Orsova.  This  mountain  range  is,  for 
the  most  part,  precipitous,  wooded,  rocky,  and  cut  up  by  deep 
ravines.  The  range  diminishes  in  height  between  Csik  Szereda  and 
the  salient  angle  near  Kronstadt,  but  along  the  southern  frontier, 
and  especially  that  portion  of  it  which  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
Rothen  Thurm  Pass,  the  mountains  assume  Alpine  proportions  and 
have  a  serrated  ridge  7,000  to  8,000  feet  high  with  peaks  rising 
almost  to  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 

The  three  principal  rivers  which  rise  in  the  great  Transylvanian 
plateau  are  the  Szamos,  the  Maros,  and  the  Aluta,  the  first  two 
ilowing  into  the  Thiess,  while  the  last-mentioned  discharges  its 
waters  directly  into  the  Danube.  The  Szamos  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Great  and  Little  Szamos,  which  unite  at  Des,  where 
it  is  about  00  yards  broad  and  from  4  to  5  feet  deep.  The  Maros, 
rising  near  the  Gyimes  Pass  in  the  Transylvanian  Carpathians,  at 
first  flows  uorth  to  Toplicza  and  then  takes  a  southerly  direction 
through  the  centre  of  Transylvania,  debouching  into  the  Hungarian 
plain  at  Arad  and  falling  into  the  Thiess  at  Szegedin.  The  Aluta 
rises  near  Yasarheli  and  takes  an  irregular  course  down  to  the 
Rothen  Thurm  Pass,  where  it  forces  its  way  through  the  mountain 
defile,  whence  it  runs  across  Wallachia  to  the  Danube.  The  passes 
over  the  Transylvanian  Carjoathians  are  all  marked  on  the  sketch. 

Germany  declared  war  on  Roumania  on  August  28th,  Turkey  on 
the  29th,  and  Bulgaria  on  September  1st.  Field-Marshal 
Uackensen  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  enemy’s 
iorces  on  the  Balkan  front.  General  Iliesco  being  the  Roumanian 
Commander-in-Chief,  while  the  command  of  the  Russian  Army  which 
was  assembling  at  Odessa  was  entrusted  to  General  Zaionchovsky- 
The  Roumanian  plan  was  to  stand  on  the  defensive  in  the  Dobrudja 
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till  the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  and  use  the  bulk  of  the  field  armies 
for  the  invasion  of  Transylvania.  With  this  purpose  in  view  a  first 
army  under  General  Cottescu  was  concentrated  in  Moldavia  a 
second  army  under  General  Coanda  in  Wallachia,  and  a  third  army 
under  General  Avaresco  at  Crajova.  Only  a  small  force  was  left 
on  the  Dobrudja  front,  but  two  divisions  were  sent  to  hold  the  bridge¬ 
heads  at  Turtakai  and  Silistria.  Owing  to  the  action  taken  by  Field- 
Marshal  Mackensen  this  plan  had  to  be  modified,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  narrative. 

On  the  night  of  August  27th,  immediately  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  the  Roumanian  armies  were  set  in  motion  all  along  the  Tran¬ 
sylvanian  frontier,  from  the  Tolgyes  Pass  down  to  the  Iron  Gates. 
Moving  rapidly  and  taking  the  enemy  by  surprise,  the  whole  of  the 
passes  were  secured  without  serious  fighting,  the  small  Hungarian 
garrisons  either  surrendering  or  falling  back  before  the  invaders.  On 
the  29th  the  three  important  tow'us  of  Kedzi-Vasarheli,  Kronstadt 
(Brasso),  and  Petroseny  were  occupied  by  Roumanian  troops,  while 
farther  south  the  3rd  Army  approached  Orsova.  On  September  2nd 
General  Cottescu  occupied  Borsok  and,  sent  out  cavalry  patrols  to 
secure  touch  with  the  extreme  left  of  General  Lechitsky’s  army  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Borgo  Pass.  The  Roumanians  met  with 
considerable  opposition  at  the  Iron  Gate  defile,  but  after  a  five  days’ 
battle  they  defeated  the  Austrians,  who  evacuated  Orsova  and  fell 
back  behind  the  Cerna.  Roumanian  troops  occupied  Orsova  on 
September  7th.  By  the  9th  the  Roumanians  had  secured  possession 
of  the  whole  of  the  strategical  frontier  railway  from  Toplicza  down 
to  Kronstadt,  and  early  in  the  following  week  they  began  their 
advance  towards  the  Maros  valley,  pushing  forward  reconnoitring 
patrols  towards  Bistritz  and  on  either  side  of  Szekely — Udvarhely. 
Fogaras  and  Baraoltu  were  occupied  on  the  16th,  and  next  day  the 
Roumanian  cavalry  crossed  the  Aluta.  No  attempt  so  far  has  been 
made  to  enter  the  town  of  Hermannstadt,  which  is  chielly  inhabited 
by  a  Saxon  colony,  but  General  Coanda  pushed  forward  on  the  15th 
from  Petroseny  with  the  intention  of  reaching  the  Maros  Valley 
betw'een  Broos  and  Deva.  When  he  was  approaching  Hatseg  he 
was  attacked  by  the  Austrian  General  Staabs,  who  appears  to  be 
in  command  of  a  considerable  force,  and  fighting  is  going  on  in  this 
region  when  this  article  goes  to  Press. 

Meanwhile,  important  events  were  taking  place  on  the  Dobrudja 
front.  On  September  2nd  a  large  composite  army,  reported  to 
consist  of  25,000  Germans,  40,000  Bulgarians,  and  10,000  Turks, 
crossed  the  frontier  under  the  personal  command  of  Field-Marshal 
Mackensen,  and,  marching  with  great  rapidity,  as  is  Mackensen’s 
wont,  pushed  back  the  Roumanian  detachments  distributed  along 
the  70-mile  line  between  the  Danube  and  Black  Sea  and  occupied 
the  villages  of  Dobrich,  Kurtbunar,  and  Akkadunlar.  Without  any 
loss  of  time  Mackensen  then  sent  the  bulk  of  his  centre  and  left- 
wing  troops  to  attack  the  Roumanian  bridgehead  at  Turtakai  on  the 
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fight  bank  of  the  Danube.  Turtakai  was  garrisoned  by  the  15th 
Roumanian  Division,  which  was  believed  to  be  strong  enough  to  hold 
the  bridgehead,  but  Mackensen  brought  up  a  number  of  heavy 
German  guns,  destroyed  the  defences,  and  overwhelmed  the  garrison, 
which,  having  no  bridge  behind,  was  compelled  to  surrender.  The 
nth  Division,  coming  from  Silistria  to  the  aid  of  the  15th,  was 
caught  in  the  same  trap  and  shared  the  same  fate.  The  surrender 
took  place  on  September  6th,  when,  according  to  a  Sofia  communique 
published  on  the  16th,  462  officers,  including  General  Grigorescu, 
commanding  the  15th  Division,  and  25,000  men  were  captured,  along 
with  100  guns  and  69  machine-guns.  General  Todorescu,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  17th  Division,  while  trying  to  escape,  was  drowned 
in  the  Danube.  No  dementi  having  been  published  by  the  Bucharest 
authorities,  these  facts  must  be  accepted  as  correct.  While  the 
battle  for  the  Turtakai  bridgehead  was  in  progress  Mackensen ’s  right 
wing  attacked  a  force  composed  of  the  61st  Kussian  Division  and 
the  19th  Doumanian  Heserve  Division  which  was  in  position  near 
Dobrich.  This  force  was  defeated  on  the  7th  with  the  loss  of  3,000 
prisoners  and  30  guns  and  fell  back  to  the  line  Oltina — Parakoi. 
Continuing  his  march  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  Mackensen 
reached  Silistria  on  the  10th  and  found  it  evacuated,  most  of  the 
garrison  having  been  captured  at  Turtakai,  while  the  troops  who 
were  left  fell  back  to  Oltina.  No  booty  was  taken  at  Silistria. 
Following  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  retreating  Roumanians,  Mackensen 
came  up  with  them  at  Oltina  and  in  a  pitched  battle  inflicted  a 
second  defeat  on  our  Allies,  who  retired  to  a  prepared  position 
between  Rasova  and  Tuzla  covering  the  Bucharest — Constanza  rail¬ 
way.  According  to  the  Sofia  communique  the  battle  ended  in  the 
"complete  destruction  ”  of  the  Allied  troops,  while  in  a  report  to 
the  Kaiser  Mackensen  referred  to  it  as  a  “decisive  victory.”  These 
announcements  ajipear  to  have  been  exaggerated,  for  according  to 
the  latest  reports  from  Berlin  and  Sofia  the  Roumanians  have  been 
reinforced  and  have  resumed  the  offensive.  A  great  battle  is  now 
m  progress  south  of  the  railway,  the  result  of  which  seems  to  be  a 
victory  for  the  Roumanians. 

ilackensen’s  thrust  into  the  Dobrudja  was  well  conceived,  and, 
Ji  the  circumstances  of  the  strategical  situation  at  the  beginning 
sf  September,  was  the  best  reply  Germany  could  make  to  the 
Roumanian  declaration  of  war.  The  bulk  of  the  Roumanian  army 
ws  inarching  into  Transylvania,  while  the  Dobrudja  was  weakly 
leld  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  army  which  was 
h  invade  Bulgaria.  The  l^anube  was  unbridged  from  Belgrade  to 
iema  Voda,  where  a  railway  bridge,  protected  by  batteries  on  both 
lanks  of  the  river,  facilitated  communication  between  the  Russian 
ad  Houmanian  armies.  Mackensen  determined  to  seize  the  bridge 
lihe  could,  and  by  so  doing  isolate  the  Dobrudja  and  prevent  Russian 
ad  Houmanian  co-operation. 

Surprised  by  the  German  commander’s  sudden  and  rapid  move- 
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ment,  the  Roumanians  did  the  best  they  could  to  check  his  advance 
but  only  one  division  of  the  Russian  army  had  arrived,  and  there 
was  no  railway  by  which  troops  could  be  quickly  transferred  from 
the  Danube  delta  to  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Dobrudja.  Behind 
him,  on  the  other  hand,  Mackensen  had  the  Plevna — Varna  railway 
with  its  extension  to  Dobrich.  The  Roumanian  General  Staff  muBt 
have  been  unaware  of  Mackensen ’s  strength  or  they  would  not 
have  incurred  the  risk  of  leaving  garrisons  at  Turtakai  and  Silistria 
with  an  unbridged  river  behind  them.  As  matters  turned  out,  the 
Roumanian  commander  took  the  best  course  open  to  him  by  falling 
back  on  the  Rasova — Tuzla  position,  where  reinforcements  could 
quickly  reach  him  by  the  various  railways  converging  on  the  Danube 
bridge.  Owing  to  their  operating  on  interior  lines  the  conditions 
are  wholly  favourable  for  our  Allies. 

If  Mackensen  wins  a  decisive  victory  in  the  Dobrudja  and  succeeds 
in  seizing  the  railway  at  Cerna  Voda  he  will  have  accomplished  his 
purpise,  but  if  he  be  beaten  his  position  will  become  precarious,  for 
he  can  retreat  neither  west  nor  east  and  must  retrace  his  steps 
along  a  restricted  line  of  communications  till  he  regains  touch  with 
the  railway  system  of  Bulgaria.  By  the  occupation  of  Silistria  and 
Turtakai  ho  V  s  secured  his  right  flank  as  he  retires,  but  his  rear,  as 
well  as  his  flanks,  has  to  be  considered,  and  it  is  always  open  to 
the  Roumanians  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Danube  and  descend 
on  his  communications.  In  1877  the  Russians  constructed  a  pontoon 
bridge  at  Sistova  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  what  they  did  then  the 
Roumanians  can  do  now.  Bridging  operations  are  not  so  easy  now 
as  they  were  thu’ty  years  ago,  on  account  of  the  increased  power 
of  modern  artillery,  but  the  possibility  of  such  an  operation  must 
not  be  overlooked  as  a  factor  of  the  problem  now  confronting  the 
German  commander. 

The  invasion  of  Transylvania  is  of  doubtful  strategical  expediency. 
The  Roumanians  have  taken  up  arms  to  rescue  their  fellow-country¬ 
men  in  Transylvania  from  the  Magyars’  yoke,  and  their  ability  to 
do  this  depends  not  upon  a  local  success  on  one  part  of  the  front, 
but  upon  the  general  success  of  the  Allies’  strategy  on  all  the  fronts 
occupied.  To  beat  the  Austrians  in  Transylvania  and  leave  the 
Germans  unbeaten  in  Bulgaria  would  only  be  a  profitless  waste  of 
strength.  Co-ordination  of  military  effort  by  the  Allied  Powers 
collectively  is  the  first  condition  of  final  success,  and  it  is  not  clear 
that  an  offensive  movement  into  Bulgaria  in  co-operation  with  a 
simultaneous  offensive  from  Salonika  would  not  be  a  speedier  way 
of  bringing  about  the  decision  which  the  Roumanians  desire.  As 
long  as  the  Orient  railway  is  open  to  Berlin,  so  long  will  Mackensen 
draw  on  the  resources  of  the  Central  Powers  for  the  sinews  of  war. 
Nish  is  the  first  objective  of  the  Allied  Powers.  Given  possession 
of  that  place,  and  the  fate  of  Transylvania  is  automatically  decided. 
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The  Salonika  Front. 

The  entry  of  Roumania  into  the  war  arena  synchronises — no  doubt 
bv  the  antecedent  agreement  of  the  international  war  councils — 
ffith  the  assumption  of  the  offensive  by  General  Sarrail.  After 
waiting  a  year  for  men  and  munitions  he  has  at  last  begun  to  move, 
tentatively  and  cautiously,  but  with  the  unmistakable  intention  of 
restoring  Serbia  to  the  Serbians  and  closing  the  gap  which  the  Central 
Powers  opened  last  year  when  they  broke  through  the  Serbian  front. 

General  Sarrail  is  believed  to  have  under  his  command  an  army 
of  between  400,000  and  500,000  men,  composed  of  British,  French, 
Russian,  Italian,  and  Serbian  units.  The  troops  are  distributed 
along  the  Macedonia  frontier  of  Greece  between  the  Struma  and  the 
frontier  of  Northern  Epirus,  the  front  occupied  being  about  150  miles. 
The  British  contingent,  which  forms  the  right  wing  of  the  inter¬ 
national  army,  holds  the  line  of  the  Struma,  and  the  part  of  the 
Allies’  front  which  lies  between  that  river  and  the  Vardar,  where 
the  French  take  up  the  line  to  the  Moglena  Mountains,  linking  up 
with  the  Serbians,  who  prolong  the  front  to  the  Ostrovo  Lake.  On 
the  extreme  left  is  a  Franco-Russian  force  of  unknown  strength 
which  is  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  Serbian  aimy. 

I  The  post  of  honour  on  the  exposed  flank  was  given,  bv  request  to 
j  the  Serbians,  w'ho  were  engaged  in  the  early  part  of  the  past  month 
1  in  checking  attacks  made  with  the  object  of  pushing  the  left  wing 
1  I  of  the  Allies  east  of  the  Vardar.  Having  succeeded  in  throwing 
5  I  the  enemy  back  behind  the  Moglena  Mountains  the  Crown  Prince 
V  I  took  the  offensive  on  September  13th  and  attacked  the  Bulgarians, 

I  who  were  entrenched  in  a  strong  position  on  the  Malak  Nidje  ridge 
it  !  about  10  miles  west  of  Lake  Ostrovo.  The  battle  w’hich  took  place 

e  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Bulgarians,  who  fell  back  towards  the 

River  Brod,  leaving  32  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  Serbians  and  a 
quantity  of  war  booty.  No  mention  was  made  of  prisoners,  but  this 
is  not  surprising  after  the  treacherous  conduct  of  the  Bulgarians  in 
to  attacking  their  former  allies.  The  inset  on  the  sketch  shows  the 
scene  of  the  battle,  which  completely  restored  the  moral  of  the 
tg  Serbian  army.  Next  day  the  Franco-Russian  force  which  had  been 
le  engaged  in  clearing  the  Kastoria  district  of  Bulgarian  brigand  bands 
of  crossed  the  Malareka  ridge  and  advanced  on  Fiorina,  which,  after 
rg  severe  fighting  lasting  over  three  days,  was  occupied  by  the  Allies 

ar  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  Fiorina  is  15  miles  from  IMonastir. 

a  On  the  day  on  which  the  Serbians  won  their  victory  the  British 
ay  troops,  operating  east  of  the  Vardar  under  command  of  Lieut. - 
As  treneral  G.  F.  Milne,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  seized  the  village  of  Machukovo 
-  md  carried  by  assault  a  hill,  known  as  Machine-gun  Hill,  situated 
ar.  tt  the  extremity  of  a  salient  in  the  British  front  at  this  point.  The 
on  position  was  w'on  with  insignificant  loss  owing  to  the  effective  artillery 
1.  lombardment,  which  shattered  the  enemy’s  trenches  before  the 
ofantry  advanced  to  the  assault. 

Without  attempting  to  forecast  General  Sarrail’s  intentions,  it 
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looks  as  though  the  British  role  for  the  moment  was  a  defensive 
one  while  Serbian  and  French  troops  are  engaged  in  attaekino 
^lonastir.  If  this  surmise  prove  correct  severe  fighting  mav  ^ 
expected  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Allies,  for  the  Bulgarians  will  not 
give  up  possession  of  Monastir  without  a  struggle  to  hold  it.  For  them 
it  is  a  political  Naboth’s  vineyard,  but  apart  from  this  the  strategical 
value  of  the  town  is  incontestable,  for  its  possession  by  the  Allies 
would  open  the  road  to  Uskub.  Field-Marshal  IMackensen  knows 
this  as  w'ell  as  General  Sarrail,  and  will  do  all  he  can  to  support  the 
Bulgarian  commander.  General  Boyadjeff,  who  is  charged  with  the 
custody  of  the  enemy’s  right  flank.  When  we  look  at  the  map  we 
see  what  possibilities  are  in  front  of  the  Allies  if  Generals  Sarrail  and 
Iliesco  act  with  co-ordinate  intentions. 

Other  Theatres  of  War. 

In  other  theatres  of  war  all  goes  well.  On  the  Russian  front  a 
prolonged  struggle  is  taking  place  for  the  Dniester  bridgehead  at 
Halicz,  which  is  being  gradually  surrounded  by  General  Shcher- 
bacheff’s  troops,  in  spite  of  Count  Bothmer’s  fine  defence.  The 
Italians  have  taken  another  step  towards  Trieste  by  capturing  the 
San  Grado  position,  which  was  the  northern  pivot  of  the  enemy’s 
line  on  the  Carso  plateau,  while  the  conquest  of  Monte  Cauriol, 
which  overlooks  the  Dolomite  road  leading  up  from  the  Adige  valley, 
menaces  the  enemy’s  communications  in  the  Trentino  and  prevents 
any  of  the  Austrian  Tyrolese  troops  being  detached  to  Transylvania, 
In  German  East  Africa  General  Smuts  has  practically  accomplished 
his  mission,  and  all  that  now  remains  to  do  is  to  hunt  down  the 
refugee  bands  of  German  troops  who  are  still  at  large.  In  Meso¬ 
potamia,  where  Lieut. -General  F.  S.  Maude  has  replaced  Sir  Percy 
Lake  in  the  chief  command,  British  troops  are  marking  time  till  the 
arrival  of  cold  weather  enables  them  to  resume  the  offensive.  Mean¬ 
while,  a  statutory  Commission,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Georgp 
Hamilton,  is  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Parliament  will  insist  on  the  report  of  the  Commission 
being  published  along  with  the  evidence  on  which  it  will  be  based. 


•**  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  ony 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a’  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


